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30, for " Note 22," read " Note 10." 

11, for of King read of the King, 

24, for like as read like. 

9, for You feou l hi read Van ftott tin. 

21, for Lony (. Ayama ) read Lontj Aycnna. 

21, for Fou luu ita, read Foil Ian iw. 

10, for tours read towers. 

1(5, for Gina read Jiuu. 

S,for that tribe read the tribe. 

5, for Asoka read Ajatasatru. 

14, for then read thero. 

last line but one, for south-nest lead south-east, 
4, for eilentitieation read lileutitkation. 
dele foot note. 

32. for Kiri rend Kim. 

first note, /or (3 miles read 1(5 miles. 


,. 252, „ 2 o, for 305 14. C. read 280 B. C. 

., 261. „ 4, for soutli-wcst /end south east. 
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PILGE IMAGE OF FA lliAX, 


CHAPTER I. 


S >e|>ai tar e from Clihang’an. — The Loung Mountains. — Western Tain, — 
■5011th I.iaii. — North Liam— Tliun houang — The Desert of Sand. 

Fa hian , 1 when in the olden time at Clihang'an, ’ was dis- 
tressed to observe the Precepts and the Theological Works 0 on 
the point ot’ being lost, and already disfigured by lacunae. For 
this reason, in the second year llrnng ski ,* distinguished by 
the cyclical characters Ki hat, he set forth with Iloei lung, 
Tau thing , Iloei gtng, Iloei wei, and sundry others , 5 to search in 
India for the Laws and the Frecepts of Religion. 

Thcv departed front Clihang'an, and having crossed the 
Luinig* Mountains, arrived at the kingdom of K/uan lunr-t,' 
wln. it- tliev sojourned. This sojourn 8 ended, they proceeded on- 
n.u.l, and arrived at the kingdom of Xenit f/:tin.' J They pass- 
d the mountains rung leon,' and reached the military station 
of < 'hung //." 

Tin- country ot Cluing g wa' i-.t that time the theatre ot 
gr.at disturbances, which nndered travelling impracticable. 
The king of Chung g, out fit’ interest amd affection, letain- 
id the travellers, and proved himself tin ir benefactor. * It 
"as then that they fell in with Chi gna, Iloei hum, •''eng shut,, 
Pno gnu. Sag king* and several others. Delighted to find 
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f hc'vnsi .res united to the^e bv identity of purpose, they dwelt 
together; and when the term of their sojourn was come, they set 
forth once more, and arrived at Thun hominy. At this place aic 
last entrenchments which may extend SO h from Hast to Wen. 
and -SO li from North to South. Tlicv halted here one month and 
'on-.e days. Then Fa hian and five others set out again in t lie 
'•.ire of sundry an hassadors, separating from I'c-i turn and ins 
t ompanions. The Oovernor of Thun honanri,'* Li huo, furnished 
tVrr. with the necessary means of crossing the Hirer of Sand. 1 ' 

There are E'il Spirits 16 in this Hirer of Sand, and such 
-c v.rhing winds, that whoso cncountrreth them dies, and none 
' scape. Neither buds are seen in the air, nor quadruped' on 
ti.e ground. On eierv side as far as the ere can reach, if or 
'.•ok for the proper place to cross, there is no other mark to 
distinguish it than the skdetous of these who hare peri-d.cd 
there ; these alone serve to indicate the re nte I 

They travelled there seventeen days, and the distance pass- 
ed ere they reached the kingdom of Shm s/tm may be estimated 
"t I ,‘iOU li. 

NOTTS. 

1 Shy fa hian , tint is, u Xlonrc^t.itmn of the i,tw of >ir, " i S;ikv . . , 
i mine adopted in eiMiipIi:m'*p with t],f j rnetirc of L'.’ne-c Huduhtefe, who, 
n; ou entenm; a i< lienm* career, 1 »v a*ole thm family nan.e, and. in token 
o: i uie’A ?«» life, adopt anothn m.n u or ud.-ii ho nee.* Ft hian is 

*1 i iihi li'im of Ins tune’ ;nn i illy tin; love 1 h\ out \ .Itrim, who 'n 
t ■ < o.n se ofhm n,.nah\c unai.Jdy >peak' of hiuwlt in the thud p» rsoii. fl. 

• .1 , Chhr.it </ an ( i‘< / pctiwi 7 ryt-\( , ; the mine of tin j.io\ii ce now Known 
ov that of st'ha. in S'hrn .so — 11, 

1 7 ho Ftff'fpts find the T ! >< 'i l, .r/iral T Forks . — In the ouumal Liu, 

J <>n 1 1 ‘‘<ii pi i cep f'-T.ir/. a r >1K -tMil. The hod' of thr theolojil- 

■ al * oik" is m crucial called Sam/ t any, the tluee collet ♦ ion-, or la'her 
tV thrrr rrrrjifaclt'i n San^mt l ft* three Fifn'.m \ and tins expiation 
pplu s ctpi-illy to the dm trine -et forth m them. The three pat N ol this 
liiplc collection are the King, or sn ic’d honk-, the Piccfpt s, and the Dn- 
i J.i'n) ; in Kan -cut Sidra, Vinnvn, Abhirihanna. 1 — U 

f U p». ? .-ot thorn, z I >i,.„ h,, \X\I r nr»- ; t * > ■ i . 

r i a/, y 1’iinz i boon I\ . 



1 PILGRIMAGE OF FA HI AN. 

years after the death of Sakya, a ‘‘ third convocation’ ' was held in the reign 
of Kaniska (Ibid, p. 297,) for a further revision of these scriptures. It 
was from this third edition, according to MM. Durnouf and Lassen, that the 
Tibetan version was made. Introduction a V Histoi) e due Buddhisme Indten, 
p. 579 ; and Ze if sc hr {ft fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes , Vol. III. p. 157) 

In the P.ili Buddhistical Annals the times and circumstances of these 
convocations are differently stated. See Tumour, J. A. S. Vol. ^ I. 
p. 505 ; and the 3d and subsequent chapters of the Makar an so, in which 
an interesting account is given of the heresies that led to these revisions of 
the canon. - 

For further infoimation on this subject, the curious reader is referred to 
the works above quoted, and to the ample illustration afforded in the sub- 
sequent notes of the present volume.— J. W. L. 

(4) Houng shi. — The name applied to the years of the reign of Yao heng , 
a prince of the later Thsin dv nasty, who reigned tn Shen si towards the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century.* The first year Honng 
shi corresponds with the cyclical year Ki hai , (399 A. D.) There is thus 
a contradiction in the narrative of Fa hian in making the cyclical year Ki 
hai and the second year Honng ski the date of his depaiturc. If this 
arise not from a mere error of the text, the supposition is not improbabh 
that the petty princes of Tibetan origin, who in those times of trouble and 
distraction reigned on the frontiers of the empire, were not very careful of 
observing the nicities of the Chinese calendar, and noted the commence- 
ment of the political year on the first day of the astronomical year. F i 
hian might thus leave C bhang* an towards the close of A. D. 399. when t hi 
name of the years Honng shi had been re-adjusted, although they might still 
reckon the cyclical year Ki hai. — R. 

(5) Hoei king , Tao shiny, Hoei ying , Hoei ire'i and sundry othcis. 
—It was the common practice of Buddhist priests to associate themselves m 
companies for the performance of pilgrimages from town to town, and from 
temple to temple ; from India to China, and from China to India. The four 
names here recited are adoptive ones of icligious significance : Hot/ king, 
‘ Splendour of Intelligence;’ Tao shiny , ‘Ornament of the Doctrine 
Hoei ying , ‘ Eminent Perspicacity.’ — R. 

(G) The Louny Mountains. — Tlie^e hill* arc situated in the western pat t 
of Shensi , N. W. of the district ot Thst/fan, and cast ot the river Thsin g. 
They are distinguished as tlu* great and the little Louny . In icccnt Chi- 
nese maps this name is found in latitude 3.P N. and l(J n W. from Pekin. — R* 

(T) The K'nydom of K/itau louet, was sitituatcd hevond the Loung 


• JhiU'in 'It' linn* , \ ol, 1 p. 
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MuanLuii. Khtan kind is the name of a pi Jypiinceofther.ee ct t..e 
Hunt j'i, appertaining to the u\ nasty of liie western Thsin or of Lonug <• i . 
who icigned in the western paits of Hheu .w, at the end of the fomth and 
tilt begumi. g of the tfftn eeutiiiy.* Kki'ia kova ascended the throne A. I), 
iifti.— U. 

I'M .S ojoura, in die text hia /so, /o s?u;/ m .%>/ ‘inner ; but the expitssicm 
imi'it be taken m a n o.e ucneial sense, as a li_.it or tempoiaiy ie-t mere!), 
and not as a summer sojourn. Thecxpiession occuis frequently in Fa hum 
with this* import. — R. 

(P ) The kingdom of Xcon than — This too. is the name of aptinceand 
not of a country. 'j Xeon than ascended the throne of Ho si, to the west ot 
the Yellow rivei, so late as the yt.u Jin u n of the Cycle \,A. D. 402 ) ; which 
would lead us to infer tbit Fa h. .n and his companions had met with gieat 
detention in advancing even th > >11011 d:»t mcc upon their journey . — R. 

( 10 ) As Fa hi-ui proceeded from Si ivh.j to Kan ehiou, lie must neecs- 
sauly have ciO'sed the gieat chain ot n.ou itains covered with perpetual 
snow, which sepautes the distucts ot K in chron and Liang eheou from the 
Meat valVv of the liver called On! in numun by the Mongols, ami Jlouum/ 
'hoot or Ta thovn ; ho bv the Cln. 1. *c. This lo'tv chain was ancicutlv called 
Khi Imn than. At pie^ent its mo-t t h' * -d summit, which consists of a 
u)lo»al glacier, i" named tn Tf'.r u hv r. e r ci^hhoui mg Mongols, Aouge 
-an mi o',iu, u the “ indiPh .■» iii.' » ", white with <11 <w ” — Kl. 

11 , Ch'/.i// u, hodii A” n «. A w. 4 *. a' iho peiiod ot Fa limit's tum-ur, 
uiiilir the d.imnrou ot the thui'iyof the ii.-nhc:n L'l.nj, Tne distum- 
u.c.' to win 0 1 Fa hau alludes, and wl.ali toi a time piMciit.. ! In-. pugies*., 
aio^c i * (in. the mcess 'ii vais waged hytiie^c pc* - *)* ti 'saga 1 .st cub u • li ^ . 
w hit k e\ entuallv ! d to their extinction. The km^oi ix.m ebeout’en icigning 
w is i.thci T'uun nuij who dud 111 A. I). 101 , or h.-. smve-'or Meug 

s ///, w Ic) -uc< cedi -l 111 A O. .'2 . I 1 is a malcer ot i urtho l’a lin u 
»oh ■? not nun* m j, ! u« r f a " .1* » i. v.ii cn won u „ a, iridthed. 
of l.i" j "-aje i 'O a • '\ Ii n 1 . o 1 • . i h. p, • 1 : ri — R. 

,12 Tun't r'oi . — in the oii_tn I text t>, • ,/n*. a Cinm wold 01 Vi 1- 
fc»iiL o’i_ n, s’aeh 1- the J»u sdhn - Fi • • mtK*« u e. Tun 01 ton na 

( Ha is, limni;, aim-?, or mtU j • v .* m-m 1 i» h 1 L . bn*;. one 01 flic tt a 

ice iii' oj -jl\ €% t.m 1 rs niilta 1 ; ?/ • . . < .ce - •') ) ...hie - 1 j,m’ v mg to " 1 . 1 — 

nan mt. ni j ,i^.r < 1 .n bt \ oed ; imp!} mg ' * tlu.t iu \ i. > pi i* t.Ji a ben't.cco. e, 
p is^cs tiie m\'1 of pou 1 1 \ — R. 

ih'ti'tir (!, X ; ! , n*. . \ t ,l 1 . p 2 ' ’O. •' I !)C k \ F { \ I* I I 

t (alltil ./,> thin h> Dc-ii.-t .v.', ///'(. (ti ' . \ 1 .. J. a. h* J. '11 

1 beck \U\ . p. 1 i. 
t K a M. 'Us Jiun* , \ el r 1) 2 : 1. 

; v i-i I'.i'/e tn »ut , boo:. A X \ 1 i 1 p. 2d . ct al'bi, 

li o 



CHAPTER I. 


For a summary of the contents of the great collection of Bauddha Theo- 
logy here referred to, we are indebted to the late M. Csoma de Korbs, 
whose analyses of the Kah-gyvr were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I. pp. 1 and 374, and in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The 
Tibetan words Kah-gyur Qg i. bkah-hyyur), sisnify ‘translation 

of commandment,’ these works being versions of Indian originals most 
likely compiled in the first instance in Pali or Magadhi, but very soon after 
systematised and perpetuated in Sanscrit, the classical language of all Indian 
theology. (See Hodgson, Journ. As. Soc. Vol. VI. p. 0S2.) This great 
compilation, consisting of a hundred volumes, was translated into Tibetan 
betwixt the seventh and the thirteenth centuries of our era, but principally 
during the ninth. It consists of seven grand divisions, which are indeed so 
many distinct works ; namely, 1st — Did rd (Sans. Vinaya), “Discipline,” 
in 13 volumes. 2d — Sher ch'hin (Sans. Prajnyupdramita), “ Transcen- 
dental wisdom,” in 21 Vols. 3d — Phal eh' ken (Sans. Duddha-vata Sanya^, 
“ Bauddha community,” in G Vols. 4th— Dion sdks (Sans. Ratnakdta), 
“ Gems heaped up,” in 6 Vols. 5th — Do-dc (Sans. Sdtranta), “ Aphorisms 
or tracts,” in 30 Vols. Gth -Nydng-dds (Sans. Nirvina), “ Deliverance from 
pain,” in 2 Vols. 7th— Gyut (Sans. Tautra), “ Mystical doctrine or charms,” 
in 22 Vols. 

The entire collection is sometimes spoken of under the title of Dd-not- 
5 urn (Sans. Tri pitaka), the "three vessels or repositories;” namely, 1st, 
Du! va (Sans. Vinaya), treating principally of education or discipline ; 2d, 
Do tSans. Sutra), the fundamental principles or aphorisms of the Bauddha 
faith ; and 3d, Ch, hos-non-pa (Sans. Abhidharma), the Discourses. 

We learn from the text of the Vinaya, as well as from other sources, that 
these works were, in the first instance, compiled by the immediate disciples 
of Sakya, under whose authority the " first convocation on religion” was 
held at Rajagriha shortly after the demise of Buddha, to fix and perpetuate 
the doctrine of the faith as orally propounded by its author. (As. Res. 
Vol. XX. p. 42.) The Abhidharma was compiled on this occasion by 
Kasyapa ; the Sutra, by Ananda ; and the Vinaya, by Upali. In the 
course of a hundred years from the date of this convocation, so many here- 
sies and schisms had arisen among the priesthood, especially atAaisali, 
that it was deemed necessary to assemble another Council in the reign 
of Asoka, to determine the canon of Scripture once more. At this “ second 
convocation” seven hundred priests assisted ; and the edition produced 
under their auspices was designated Bdvn-Brgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod-pa 
“ that has been very clearly expressed by the seven hundred.” (Csoma 
dc Koros, As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 92.) Lastly, about four handled 
it 2 
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IS 1 f . hi yon , Hoei .{ion, ? n no -hno, Von yon, Stay hi.tj and 
iijme'* or religious s.rn.ue&nre as be tore, and me tiling the Mojeatv of Piu- 
denee • — the Re=ene < f Purpicacity ; — The Union of the Monks ; tar Freoi- 
ou- dr. me 1 Clouds ; the Splendor of the tleigy. — R. 

It i 27 fni k'iitang , — a pi ice of acc.it imlitaty impoitance fiom the turns 
ot the Hon to those of the 7” my dyn.t~ r y. Under the five petty dynasties 
T\hi h succeeded the Tha.in , it boie tlie name of Sha rheon . oi the Ton n of 
So uh, which it return'd tdl the times of the Mint/ dynasty. The pitsen* 
town of Shu chi-on is situated five or six leagues moie easttilv, on the light 
bank of fhe in.r sirgol Izm f.'jl. — Kl. 

1a hn r , took this kingdom tio u the jvtty dynasty of the Xortbei n l.tany 
'in d est'b. !.» 1 an li.depcnd nt pimeipaiity, under the name olthe IfVwfe//. 
T.invy, a a n mg the title, n'-t of king but simply of jnmee • Koaug . — R. 

1 15 Top li’trrr of V >u ? . — in the text Shu ho. The description en U 
our ttavthu' of the Great Deseit i< veiy co rect. and coincides clo>tl\ wit ! i 
that of M .no Polo, except th.it Fa hrm exaggerates its extent, which canno* 
mme. betwixt Sha chcon and the Lake of Loh % than 1 10 leagues, or 1U)'> 
ft, m t * id of 15ud. Po'-’iUy, howexer, the e-t«ibl.>hments usiLd by tbt 
pngrun* w-re not in tl.o-e days unme liately on the Lake of Lob. but n*oi« 
to the we«tw od on the irers of Khud-m and Yaikand daria — R. 

Id, Ia > 'y/// / y. — N't le*s eiedulous on 'his -uhpu't was M.ip’O Polo, 
who rcc »nls <.nd adopt- th*» >ainc super-trion. “It i$a— erNd as a we 1 ! 
known fic\ he, tint tins deceit i' the abo L of evil ^pi»b>, which amusa. 
tiave'hr- to t li*»ir destruction wuh most exna i.h..\ y ill’'.' on-. If -im in j; 
the daytime my persons um.uu lu hind on tl.e toad, win tliet <m i taken by 
?Vcp, or .h * lined b’>' th -ir n.dutal ocea.*...,n', uu\l the cu» »\ m hi- pr-ed i 
lull, .), 5 , p ) h«iv: t m siibt. tl.*y unexp-’ctt dly la ar th in-ehcs ea h d by 
tl.i’.i' nr >> *n a tt ne of \nha* to v.l.i h tlnv are accu-tum 1 . -upp i>u^ ti.i 
cal to | roe od Lour then comp u»i«ui«, th**y ate led aw • . by i r tiom the 
dneot rt cd, and not know mu in wh.t direct. on t-> adv nice, ate le r * t i peiish. 
* * * * Mattel Ions indeed and ubno-st pn^my bvln i ,o e tin’ 'tone- el 
these -pint* of the d»*-eit, which are Mill .it tim:s tof.il the ,r.r v. if tin 
S'UMidj of ad kin*!' of niU'v .d in- » i ueii nt<, ami . Ln of dtum-. ana ot 1 1 > 
r 1 i-h of aim-, obhg’iu the ti uidi- i- to « \ >-e rh ir hue of n ai < it an.! * ■ - 

C'-i i n lootc < ontj.' .*r order " Mt/oZ/wR M*rrr*j j., ] !' > t 

ltppiohab’e at .*r tU t'» *t tlie^j* < anL niov ? ,,M v ( xi^t, rr d s.‘ ; r , L ’ ■ • 

natural cm*. N o Shr 'l . Luru.-, on the lb> 4 /yrt.'-t. J A. ^ *• ’ ' 

p Ail — J. W. L. 
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The Kingdom of Slien shea. — Ou hou. — Kao elihiua. 

file kingdom of >'/cv she m' is a rugged and ur\ unequal 
country. Its soil in poor and sterile. The maimers of :ts inha- 
bitants and their dress are coarse, and similar to those of tilt 
land of Hail.* The only difference consists in the Uienf felt 
and stuffs. 

Tlie king of this country honoreth the Law. 1 Tin re nvv In 
tn his dominions some four thousand ecclesiastics, all devn'cd to 
the study of the lets fruttslulitm.* The laity 5 in all these 
kingdoms, ns well as the Shu men, 6 all observe the Law of 
India,’ with differences partaking more or less of coarseness or 
of refinement. 

Henceforward, all tie kingdoms that \ oil traverse in jo'u- 
neying towards the west, lVscmble this in a greater or less t!t- 
jree, save that eaeh hath its peculiar barbarous tnmne.' Imt ail 
the clergy apply themselves to the study of the hook- of India 
and the language of India. * 

Fa hian and the lest sojourned here one month and some days, 
then setting forth again, and travelling fifteen days in a north- 
westerly direction, they reached the kingdom of On The 

ecclesiastics of the kingdom of On / are also about tour 
thousand in number, and till of the less irun*hih"n. They me, 
as to the Law, exact and well ordered. The S/m men of the 
land of Tlisiu 1 who arrive in this e unify ate not prepared for 
t he customs ofthe-e cv.L u-ties. Fa l.nii, b.'uig piovided with 
a p.i'sji,,>T, proceedc-1 t> the t .nv.mp-.i.mt oi A </ t.,i ,, who 
then reigned, and who detained him tv.o months and some d:v. 
He then returned to i’.to vun and the rest. Ti.ev a!! touud that 
tiif inhabitants of the kingdom On i, were by no means intent 
up >u the practice of the ntes and of justify, and evu ced but 
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'n\ i:l iio^utality to strangers. For this reason ('hi //*///, Hen 
Lif i, an*.! Hoe* tr< f f returned ^trai'ditwav t> the cjuntiy ot* Km, 
[i, u with the purpose of -oiieitmg assistance fur tinir jour- 
ney. Fa hian and the other? Lad obtained a patent ; Kntmy -S"t> 
had furnished thtni with pro\Uions; and they were thus Li 
condition to set out at once, and ad\ai ce in a south-westeily 
direct ior. 

Thee untvy which they trau-rsed i? desert and uninhabited. 
The dwiieultv of trossin.. the iivt i *> v.r.i extieme. Nothing in 
the wmld can he compared with the fatieue they had to endure. 
After a journey of one month and the days they succeeded in 
reaching Yu tf.utn. 

XOTI>. 

■ 1; Th, k*n'rh.n of — Th.? country, at tiist namtd Jjm> in *, 

i* .urn.au U m tlie n-'i^Kboutliooil of the L.Ae of hub : U i^> &aiin\ and v.e* 
md government ne\ei i.cq’siicd much The wnu of />• » < ,* 

was ehaiared for that ot X/tin shen in the fn >t century before (.'hint. - s t*e 
DesruiL'ne*. lbs* .n'c t\s Hints, tom. II. {•. x ; R. 

CJ. Tim ] .m 1 of linn, that , ( len ; r-’dd attei the dyn i*ty nt 
Man, the ieim mV since m'w h.:*e i~ n.'l • I'd to tin* day. A t h'l.ese 

i* still c.dh d bit / in id lh<. (_hiii>*-e I.mi.i ... : I! n if. al'lio*:,!. t.n hut, 

i w.isad to ician th« • ■ *.xtt nli'.niul vr *. R. 

.i - 77/e 7. nr, \. r. th.* ; «\v of r..f, R’ 1 i hi os. 

i t f >■ r th- / ' -n'l ft ( ’’ ’ t slirs fll (>T i 1 : s> nf\ i ftt >r,n. — 1 ' • * edosi- 

Mi«,ot t.im.h*. file litre <h'iiom:ii.Ai «1 1 . * •* ft * • o '*u‘'U \».j ; il t<> the 

Riuld -,*r juu*'*, us SuiiMi U .s /, // n • -eid j * » s i.i. et b\ a i • 'ofii-'ii 

d, I * 

The s .tie »R*tin me hi d s.eeoldr.u * ’ n io--i.il i h a -en is**ie* t 

i.jU t u. orhi* 1-r. 77*04/* it ho rt ro>. > > t 1 1 at i-. ihi* ihe'oiia* 

th- /.» In ■ / ',.•!< .i-i ’.cbles cn the Al if 3' • 1, .J.v:;*. ti I’iC\<ka 

Ibiihlh »*, ’l." w I-- •• i'.e. »!.« \.i* ■ •: . .i i* the 1. - u . : . .. ul 

v’ > MUh> ».»** - r C\. ’2 ‘’h-t.'di .nvt'ii j 1 h 1 s i u d- |tf i- .on n i, h * » 

dud, ’!'! t t.ttl'- • It : if f f t'f >. ]. ,11 \ ‘■l a' i ti< 1 

be:n >K -a. luMi!*, v !..) tut-^ id in , 1 i * \ . h ‘ i » i •/ *./, / a h-m 5 < \ i.,p 
a i 1 1 u h} 1 mhhii'. )-i -i v ho tii.hi.n ‘1 i.e ’ > 1 i,* M,d it-, obifeit'n »i*. 

ad i'du .t‘ the ]i*'»it* .I'd tie ] * « • 1 . i ’ r !*’.■»'* c.f lb.iMl ,i. .'>di% , 1 i« 
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-liable to comprehend tiie distinction betwixt the commission ami the mm- 
( omit laaion of the fundamental sms, 'murder, theft, fornication, him: and 
who when guilty of ciimes of less ei.oimity make no show of lepentanee. 
4th. and last, The shameless Sanyas, who hating tmbiaeed monastic life, 
unscrupuloudy iufiinge the pieeepts and ob«*eivances enjoined upon them, 
ami devoid of all shame and chastity, are indifFeient even to the bitter 
fruits of their wickedness in ages to come.* 

The less translation and the great translation are expressions of sued, 
frequent recurrence in the nai rathe of Fa liian, that it is well to explain 
their import once fur all. Tu chiny, in Chinese, means the great re- 
volution, Sian chiny , the little revolution. Chiny signifies trauslutnu. 
passage from one place to another , revolution , ctrcirmfer ence , and ai$i< 
the medium of transport, as a car , or ruling horse. Its exact Nuisrnt 
equhalent is yuan, the significations of whuli are identical f Bit each 
of these acquires, with refetence to the doctrines of Buddhism, a eharactei - 
istic and peculiar significance. They are mystical expteasioii’s indicating 
that influence which the lndhidual soul can and should exercise upon itself 
m order to effect its transference to a superior condition. As this action, 
or influence, ami its :esults aie of diffe-ent kinds or device- . so they aie di». 
tinguished into two, three, or more udnas — (in Chinese chiny , in Mongol 
fcnlyun) ; and according as his efforts are diiected to the attainment of great- 
er or less pei feet ion, the Sanga belongs to the less, the mean, or the great 
translation. 

The vchicvlnm , winch is common to all the tr anslattons, ta the contempla- 
tion of the four realities, namely, pout, romi.ui, death, and the doth me 
and that of the twelve concati nations. § By this means man is tran-poited 
beyond the boundaiy of the three wuihls and the citcle of bnth and death , 
Strictly speaking, these is but one transl ition, that of Buddha, the practice 
uf which is enjoined upon all liung beings that they may escape from the 
tnmbltd ocean of bntli and death and land on the other shore, nuirn'v, that 
uf the absolute.* Buddha would at once have "plead ahioail the knowledge 
ut the Law, and taught mankiud the one translation ; but he found it nulis- 
pensible to adapt his instiuctions to the vaiioiis faculties of those who recent 
them, and hence arose the different J or means of transput r. Wt* nm\ 
in the first place distinguish the translation of disciples ut ii»<bl,i s 'Shiny 

* Ti fsNing >/fi tun hut g, Book V. 

t \\ ikon’s t>uns. Dalian, h 

t I he four vcrtUe", or realities, are exidan e 1 tu several u\s ■ 

(hap. \\II 

v v h* Aoiii tuin Joui n. .1 -mt \'ol. \ II. p ‘dpi, 
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un .n ^.r.> Tit, Shi «» vakii', and tl.it of ant -net unihr^t. ailing y* Yoven kio , 
in Suiw’ut. Prat ye ha IP/.J 'ha. T To the-e must be added a thud, tuat of the 
Boil hi-? at Urns, v. iio ate beinas f.u more nta ly approaching to absolute 
{ 'TtVeti ii. Ag,mi, there is aim her i laaainc .tmn uudeT live d*:h - cut head?, 
t i v\ it , l*t. the tiaiisiation of M> ,i ; 2nd. th. t of Go/h . 3 rd, that of s'/i/d- 
a abas, or >- t -j)en> * 4 th. that of Piatyd.a P.nthU 'in, or distinct inuili-ences ; 
•*th, that of Pit '’n-saliicai } + or a little diih-reiiMv, 1st, the or 

transition of men and God?: 2nd, that of the S’trairakas , ,’Jid, tbit of 
TV i-* Prafye An BinLlAns , 4 th, th it of Bodht sat tiros . 3 ‘h. tnat ot Ij a John 
or the tjhr.t n un i.oit j,i, 3hru Yu a > The tnp’e division hovvevci is the 
iiio- 1 Usual and tlmt v.lnch most fiupienTy occui? ill Oidm.uy ljud-.h>t 

It is to the. Tn yn *a that the double meta] hor is applied of the t’ir*" c 
anl the t/ate animoh swinnung a rivei. The car is lobe taken iitne as 
Tie einbh.ni of that which i t?cance& by recoiling, or that which -uves a- i 
\t iiieh * -oid the id a is connected with that attached to Y&na, .iud tin means 
5 y v.h.ch man m u escape fio.n the woikl, and enter upon uirtdna. To the 
n -t (un m \ jhe.l a i/u*p, an aniim.l which in tv 4 lit never looks back to 
0’1-eive v hettu'r it he tdiowed b % , the rest of the d .ek. And thus it iep:e- 
-eio*. th.- citron >A in, a class o. men who sick to escape hoiu the tinee 
wuihl- b\ the oh-eiv r.i> n of die four realities ; but who occupied solely wim 
th 11 o'n s-d'^Moo, j.„\ no legaul to that of other men The '•icond uu is 
i!i i.vii h v <?■>,', ail 1 .d» which can look b,wk upon the hud tint follow 
t-’ai.i. Tnis 1- f« • n* 1 ot the Praf‘,(Ati J't'iln'hns, who. b\ then knowledge 

"f inc 1 v\i Ive Xia >w. 1 1. . ct them own enunmipatioii fiotn the earl" of the 

tmec vv oi Id*', and at the -anie Un.e neglect not the salvation <4 other men. 

’J he thud car is di aw 11 h\ an or, v.hkli l\ pities the Podhi attirn-, ot the 

*/ doetnne of the ihice '-.e* not • ^ 2 , (.'hip, \VI 1 who practice the 

M\ 11 t ui- ot - ih .t: »n, and -> t k tin emancipation ot other-, wither icuaid 
f o then iii, the o\ v'udui c ■< vvitn patience whatever bui'hen i> imp^-id 

upon h.in.* 

The Hiu c atom Is s a ijiunin j, a liver, are the elephant, the Aoim\ anil thi 
hniv 1 he 1 iv ei l* u hlcm.it leal of pm c u-onn , the thr e i l.i--es almve 

noted, the Shiiv.ik'?, the lV.itviki liiiddha-, and tie I ’.udin-itlw m , 

tipadlv emerge tiom the three w.uhN. .,od bear tmtuimny to pun 
reason, hut th- ir t teulties and tin r d un-tv vat v m extent 'Iha- 

* s> ‘ 1 \ <>ln mo ,/, n , Ii l'< 1 1 \ n! \ 1 1 p _(><), 

t // I. in 1 sin , l.o-.\ I. t Uin gi tM t »,n , bo. 1 l p 

J J n in" f l n I tfij ,-i‘H . ii ...k \ \ 1 I P 1 7 \ 

v l ’■ ’ 7 O', I t din , < /./.* 1 , nu* • , \ \ i i p. It., 
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wnen an elephant, a horse, and a hare cross a river together, ta x each 
sink to greater or less depths in the stream : the elephant, touching tae 
bottom, resembles the Bodhisatt'ca , practising the six means of salvation, 
and benefiting all creatures by ten thousand virtuous actions : suppressing 
the* emus of sight and of thought, the effects of custom and of passion, and 
maUng manifest the doctiine ( bodhi h The Ao/\ve ^inking deep, but not uw. h- 
ing the bottom of the stream, is the Prat ye 7 ; a. who ny the means aforesaid, 
'uppiv _-ses the errors of -lglit and thought, as well as the effects of prejudn e 
and passion, and manitests the nature of the true vacuum without attaining to 
absolute j uuty. The third is the hare, which floating on the sus face of t tie 
s'leani without the power of penetrating deep, typifies the Shrduaha, who 
f .uefr-e? the four te dries and «'ippre-*<es the errors of thought and sight, 
’ “h-’iit 1 ring able to emancipate lumself entirely from the influence of passion 
and p rv j ud ice.* 

A complete exp ’sitioa of all that is understood by the obsen mees of 
tU ,8 e 'ai.ous classes would be nothing short of a treatise of Bud- 
dhism, arid a on!. I fhr exceed the limits of a note : suffice it that these modes 
o g tran'hiwn are so many piohationary steps by winch men are led to a 
nul.er or a lower grade in the psychological hierarchy extending from 
mfeiior benga to the absolute. The less translation consists in the ob a er- 
’ unco of the pieeepts and the rites of lebgion. The live precepts and the 
ten \ii tues are the vehicnhtai of this translation , by which men end Gods 
escape the four ceil grades, namely, the condition of Asura , that of demons, 
that of brutes, and that of hell, remaining still, however, in the whirlpool 
of transmigration. In the mean translation thiee orders of persons effect 
t.ie.r emancipation from tiie ciicle tf tlie three worlds, either by lis- 
t-mug to the oral instructions of Buddha (Sfiruiraha 0. or m medita- 
ting upon indh nlu il vicissitudes and the true void of the soul {Pratyeha 
fit ddhtjs ■, or by the help of the ten means of salvation w hich draw all men 
n\*oi with, them beyond the circle of the three worlds < fi-idhisattira' ’• . 
Ba-tly, .a the great translation the understanding. arrived at its highest 
point of pe'fection, conducts all living beings to the condition of Buddha . t 
E xplained accouling to European notions, the le^s translation consists in 
mor duty arid external i cl u ions ubseiwuve, the mean, m tiaditinul or 
‘‘j'ontaneons psychological ai rangement* . and the great translitn'i m an 
abstruse, refined, and highly mystical theology. 

. ' itj'i tiu nf. i.io i t and i u houa muan yi, quoted ra the S m Li i t,i jp,* , 

u- o.v XI p. I’J. 

+ II, >a h't'i tue rii r>i.-r unon T<<t (l ie lleveluto'i, quoUd m the Sm ti.mg 
V' bao-v W1I p. lb. ' 
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It may be readily conceived that Buddmst nations woull attna t.-> higae. 

. .r lower degrees on the translation scale as thmr dispositions might be rnuu 
ir less contemplative, or their intellectual condition nioie or less refined. 
Those to the north of the Himalayan range preferred, according to the 
( l.ine=e, the le?s translation , that is morals and mythology, as most con- 
sistent with their nomadic and warlike habits ; while the softer people of the 
vj.uth, devoted to speculative reveries under the influence of a more genial 
.'lunate, generally aspired to the higher study of the nr eat translation, 
u.d sought to piopagate its doctiines amongst the neighbouring nations. * 
We thus see how the monks of any monastery might de\ ote themsehe? 
p option to the study of either, and may comprehend how the Buddhists dis- 
♦niguished their sacred woiks into tliO'C which containe 1 the most exalted 
-nd refined dogmas of their theology, and those of mere morality and 
-vmbolical myths. Hence the nine kinds of Books (Sutra, Geia , Gatin '* , 
Itihnsn, Jatakn , AJbhntadharma , Udana , Vaipulia, Vydhdmna' , were 
huded into two classes; those appei taming to the (/real and those to the 
tiaiislatiun. Finally, this explains the distinction vaguely alluded to 
by piewous writers, of a popular and an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism, both 
attributed to Sakya Muni himself. t We shall hereafter have occasion to re- 
cur to this subject. R. 

. The laity , — in Chinese Sou jin , common people. This word occurs 
iheadv in the preceding sentence, but its religious application in this place is 
\ ldtnt from its antithesis to Sha men, Sumaneans. R. 

Sha men, — the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit word Srdmana, 
,u its Pali from Sdmana. The meaning of the word, according to Chinese 
authors is, on? who restrains his thought, or one who strives and restrains 
himself * According to others it is the common name of Buddhists or here- 
* i'**. The ancients knew the term and t ranker ibid it with ex ictiiess. § 

Tlu Sha men are charactensed by the following denominations — Ut 
shiny tan Sha mm; thn^ who accomplish the doctrine, that is to sa\ , m 
'.•Bit of Buddha u.ibract a ivhgmus life, attain to the extinction of all eupi- 
hty, the dissipation of ignorance and of all other imperfection's, and so work 
"»t the pi .neiplcs of the doctrine. 2 d, shove tan Sha men , tho>e who Inung 
ht.on' .1 lor thcnisclus its advantages, are in a condition to piomidgite th** 

f ( / i I tth , hook \ \ \ ! 1 1 

t ' s * < damn, lh hition ilu i t'liiiumc tie Tum/inn , p 107. (n-orja, lt]>> Tibet 

-y G< tcitit'iih- tlri ,;t \l, III ’nil, 'll, JI 111 7/.IIO \ Iji. I] 

p lit. I lud'-lMOi , hunsiirt H ill/ ds. Sue. \ ol. II. p. 2’>1 
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-iQa Law, and to induce others to enter upon the path of Buddha. ,"d. 
Hoot ten Sha men, those who overthrow the Law by infringing its principles, 
practising all manner of wickedness, and boasting of conducting themselves 
Brdhria ucally , whenthei do quite the icverse. 4th, Ho too Ska men; those 
v. ho revive the doctrine, or who are the tiling doctrine ; inasmuch as having 
extinguished desire, dissipated ignorance, and practised all manner of good 
ieeds, they aggrandise the established law and subdue their senses by know- 
ledge ( pr&jnd).* — R. 

Shama , is a word of the Sanscrit language, signifying compassionate 
'Vehng , that is to say, to feel compas>ion for those who walk in the wrong 
way, to look benevolently on the world, to feel univei^al charity, and to 
renovate all creatures. This word means also, to observe one'sself with 
* tie uttiiost diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility.” — Laics of the Sha- 
ma/n. translated from the Chinese hij Xeumann . — J. W\ L. 

7) The law of India, Thian elm fa Thian chu, is the ordinary name 

d India in Chinese books. It is written with a diameter which is most likely 
an abbieviation of in, and should therefore be read Thian ton , which is one 
fo»m i.t the many name? Shin ton, Hian icon, Sin theou, Yovan ton , Yin 
ton, all tmnsciiptions more or less altered of Sin theou, Sinde, Hind, Hin- 
du. which occotding to the Chinese, signify the moon. f — 11. 

Tin /.ord 7 hian chn, designating India, is quoted for the first time in 

inne-e annals in the 8th year of the rei.n of the emperor Xing ti. of the 
Han d\ nasty : cot responding with 05 B. (’. Tins name i-> found neither in 
'he King, nor m any work auteuor to that period. — Kl. 

S) A barlarnus language . — in the text hou git. Thi> t'xpies>ion is 
usual U applied to the language of the Tartars and other paitially civ ilized 
people. Fa 1 nan's remark would It ad one to believe that the people wiio 
- 1 * ‘hit the country to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to sepatate 
- ic h o iiig each peculiar idiom*, without rcfeience to the Indian tongue 
Much nl.gion had introduced into these counting. The^e hnwrees nubt 
u\c b tn the Tibetan, the Turkish, and ccitam Getie and other unknown 
Indoors It L doubtful wh rher at that pened any Mongul nation had ad- 
vineed m thi* direction. — R. 

')) Th* boohs of In'b'i '•nd the faro unge of India , — in all probability the 
Mnseut. We aie mimrant v Iicthcr in tho^e times the woiksofthe Buddhists, 
were wntMn m Pah. The litter idiom well distunruished fiom the San- 
-cnt by diderc'icc*. ot winch the natuic of the (. hinese language did not pei- 
nnt the representation in the tian^erq t. Wc are Kd to inter therefore that 

* ) /. ! i, l 'it’ !i tin. q iii.n i! . t .e > i .< fan •*.. f i ji'lt, Look X \ i ■ ]). / . 

* "u-i 1 t an. Book i. \ 11: 
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iiie Fan* language wa^ indifferently the Sanscrit or the Pali. There is rea*. r 
farther to believe that tht booh- which the Chinese obtained in the noituer:. 
jurts t*f I.idi.i were in S an-out, those from the south, in Pali. Fa bum. wh • 
■'tudied the hanging*? to enable him to understand and copy the sieied woik* 
Burovs no light upon this point, although he Malted so many monsatcno 
v om the noith of India to Ceylon. — R. 

As the religion of S.ikva, unlike that of Brahmanism, was one of conversion 
and iutof exclusion, and as it was prop ig.ated with ardour by its founder and 
ins immediate disciples, it necessarily follows that the lmguage in which they 
aidiessed the multitude must have been that best underwood by tin. Inter. 
Was i f then the Suincrit : At the time of penning the foregoing n«‘« . the 
kmenhd Remu-nt was necessarily ignorant of James PrnsepS leinhd dis- 
ovent's, which satisfactorily establish the f act thU the most ancient opigra- 
pine monuments in all parts of Indii, from Ginnor m Guzerat to Dhiul« 
in Cuttack, ate Buddhist in substance, and Fill in language. The inference 
from this is iiresisti de, ami scirctly needs confirmation from oth 1 >ouire-. 
‘hat the P«ili» 'the present and the tuditi mal «uTi*d iou.m of BuddhiMii, > 
'..a? the popular language of that f.ith m its eaihe-t age-s, and was anciently 
■poken.orat least undeisMod, throughout all India. Thi« conclusion i^futther 
bonir out by the internal evident- of the langmg i fc -tdf, which, so far bring 
-i.ue and uncultivated a< preju hoe* imbibed from bnihmau.e »1 -ources ltd 
l. mop- m -scholar « ti suppose, and am «ng-r u*h • < th-. aecomp'i-hed Cole- 
hr»ok*. >ee A'. Re-?. Vol. VII. p. 10i» apinh to hive att lined a \ety 
high degree of icfmcnient, even so fir bok as the time of S.ikva Muni 
hiri-sL’lr. But upon this sum**’, I cannot d ) bettm tlnn ipiote the opinim. 

- :h it mu'i con*} etent anthonu. tlm Hon. Mi. Tumour, who thn* 
•'nn I " iip a short ln-f »u .d an 1 ci itr-*al noM.-e <-t the P.ilr * “The foregoing 
‘novations, coupl-d wiMi the ln-t >r.cal dm, to which I .-drill now apply 
.iv = "lf, vi’l «eivc, I tru«.t, to prov- that the Pali or Migadhi language had 
attuned tin* lPtinement it now p->s-t‘--f-, at the time ot Gotamo Buddha's 
i'lu'i k . No unpiejudiccd poison, moie c-p cially a Euroj m who ha> 
cum through the ordinary com i - wf a ehi-^ud tuition, can consult the 
ti in"’ *! ion of the Biilaw jitdro, without recognizing in tual » IcmcntJM wmk 
he rudiments of a precise and cla—ic dly defined language, be inn r n > im uii- 
'iui mole rt*-e ml dance, as to its gi amm-itu* -an i ngeiu.u-r, to the La‘'.i , ro- 
w-thout linked admitting th i* l-rh n. o inpurt ! { :,n< a coj-.oa- and 
i r.ca 1 di -u -nary, to i ->n 1> . J i * a ; *n <-f th. * ru h, refined, a: -i poet 
- 1 iu u the Pali, as facile a-» t u * u...c A ot L d n. ’ Mnhut 
',*vn.) 

: -lhi-t- .’f Cfjb.u a* e ’ . A < r , * i Ui f. 
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:’«.i !>otn grc tt c r aniiqmi >. and higher refinement than the Sai. . ■ i 
' in support of this belief ,’ ’ says Mr. Tumour, they adduce vauu’> arc 
menu which, in their judgment, are quite conclusive. They ob>t rv e 
the very word * rail* signifies original, text, regularity: and inett > 
scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon, who in the discussion of th ^ 
question will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite \ & ise — \c 
Mug had! ; na'da bhdsd, nardyetjdde kappikd, brahmdno chassvtvi :jn,Xi ■- 
hmhlh<ichdpi bhdsard : * There is a language irhich is the root ( <t <. h - 
gvagp',, , men and brahmans at the commencement of the crmtion, ?<•' o 
bad never before heard, nor tittered a human accent , and even the Sr/ r- <e 
Jivddhf/s, spoke it : it is Magadhi.* This verse is a quotation f ora Kao''- 
rha\ aud’s grammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature < i < cvh *’ 
tllid, p. \xil.) 

The supeiior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained with g.wr r:tr - 
nu:ry of argument by Lieut.-Col. Svkes, "On the Religious, MV.al. a*ni 
Political state of ancient India,” (J. R. A. S. Vc*l. VI.) but we must bru.t. s 
of adopting Ins opinions, which are adverse to ti.ose of every Sanscr - 
«rhoLr of eminence, and are especially untenable, since the publication cr 
the Behistun inscriptions by Major Rawlinson, in which we have monu- 
mental evidence of the high antiquity of a language citaily deuved from 
♦lip Sanscrit — J. R. A. S. Yol. X. 

The Pali continues to this day to be the sacred language of ril.n^n u 
■ill Buddln-jt counting, at least in those south of the Hiuialiva*. Even in 
( lima, according to Mi. Gutzlaff, that tongue is employed in the daily -crvict 
of the temjdes ; although Medhuist, perliaps erroneously, states ir to be the 
.Sanscrit ; a language which, except in a very corrupted form, the organs of 
the Chinese me wholly unable to pronounce. {China, its State and Pin - 
spects ; page 200.) — J. \V. L. 

(10) On i , — the baibarians of On : theOuigouis — R. 

In a letter iccently received from my friend Cupt. Alexander Cunni 1 -- 
l.am. now in command of the Expedition to Chinese Tuitary. that genth'- 
rnan identuio-> the euuntivof the Ouigours with the Sciicavf « , lj$'«uvl 
.ui’linr*, and gives several reasons for so doing. “ The first of tlKie :s . s-iv^ 
Capt. C , that the road leading to Seriea lay over the Komedan mountain*., 
at the source of the O.rus. This name still existed in A. U. 1 VK 
liman thsang visited India; for he mentions A ’.in mi tho on the northe-n 
bank of t he ()\us, along with Po vii lo , or Pamer, and Po lu to , or Color, 
The next is that the E***>edones {magna gens , as Ptolemy calls them\ derive 
r heir name fiom the Gallic word Esse da , a chariot, or wagon. Now *ho 
Tieopb. of the country around Bcshbalik were called by the ( liine-e K < 
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i: Lc hang from Kio chc, a high- wheeled wagon, Opiate, oiigin of coarn 
These people call them'-ehes Onin'.urs, who are the Oviyovpoi of the turn of 
tiie emperor Justin, and the IQayovpn or Hrayovpol of Ptolemy, which we 
-a.fc.ly change to Ovt^oapoi, the Ouig"ur-<, who, as their Chinese appellation 
of Kio tshansr, ‘'wagoners,) intimates, were the same as the EsScJones. The 
^ t ra metropolis must have bten Beshbalik, the capital of the Ouigouts. Toe 
Psitaras river of Plinv, must simply be the Sutariui, or the ii\er Faiini, 
tint is the united streams of the Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kliot* n ii\er^ 
See aKo Wilson, Aiiana Antigua , pp. 212, 213. — J. W. L. 

ill) The Land of Thsia — By this name the whole of China is desig- 
nated; it is also the lnme of a dynasty of the third centuiy btluie ou: 
-la, tl e tiist known to We&tinn nations, who thence dtined the 'a* n us 
ih ncmim.tions of Sinai, ©mat, China, Chinistan, But m the time of our 
ttavellcr, a number of petty dynasties established in Shell si, revived the 
j.-u^e of 77/61/4 in that countiy, wlieie it ongiuattd. Fa hian having set old 
tiom Shen si, without doubt alludes to these dynasties when he gr*es to 
:i o-e Chinese monks the name of monks of 7' fain. — 11. 

Although Fa hian evidently alludes to China proper upon this occasion, 
vet it must be remembeud that the names Thsin, Thai, Chin , Tsnt, 
wiut applied to other countries long piior to the dynasty of Thsin, which 
r^cupud the throne of China fiom B. C. 2 43 to 208. This is a point of 
_'Uat impoitanee to keep in mind ; for Klaproth and, after him, Col. Syke- 
( J. R. A. S. Yol. VI p. 133) infer fiom the mention of the ('tunas in the 
1 n w- of Menu (Cluj tt r X. v. 4 \ that the date of that woik wa« -ubsequent 
to the Th-in dynasty. Lassen lias hainedlv discu-sed thi- subj- et in the 
Jar die Kvade den Morgcnlande^yX ol. II. p )<J — 33 1 i volume, 
I icfftLt to ®a\, ti.L-ing fiom out -helve- 1 ; and ha> shown that the woid 
7'h„..i is not nee. -',ii ily derived from the dvin-ty of that name, hut was 
q piled lo various st.dca about the time of the Lmperoi Wou Wang, 
R. C. 1122. Iutlm Il.linav .»na the Chinas arc associated with the nations in- 
habiting the neighbourhood of Kashmir. iSeeTroyer IC^jmsse da Kactnnu , 
affixed to his edition of the Rdj i Taiingini. p. 322, note 10 '• \\ lUon fVi\hnn 
P»t‘i:,'i y p. 370, note IS ) m \ indicating of the antiquity of M» im and the 
Ihhi * van i, syppo-es the woid C/i-na to he a modem interpolation. But 
1.. "Oil’s 1 1 searches seem very -utisfue'only to establish the integuty of the 
f e\t ; and so demolish at a blow all theouoo built upon the supposed unuchron* 

hii. — J. W. L. 

1 12 1 Kao eh hang . — The countiy of tlie Ouigours, cm responding pietty 
accurately to the site of the present town of the Tut fan, began to bear th’- 
vR-ignation unde i the Wei,* that is about the third centuiy. — R. 

k 1 1 €'t hlAH ikiil/g ! 5 ‘ J * » k. C’CCW \ \ I . I > 1,5, V. 
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The Kingdom of Yu tlnan. 

Happy and flourishing is the kingdom of Yu t/iiau.' The in- 
habitants live in the midst of great abundance. All, without 
exception, honor the Law, and it is the Law that ensures them the 
felicity they enjoy. Several times ten thousand ecclesiastics are 
reckoned amongst them, many of whom are devoted to the great 
revolution . 2 All take their repast in common. The people ot 
the country determine their abode according to the stars. Before 
the gate of every house they erect little towers . 3 The smallest 
of these may be about two toises in height. They erect monas- 
teries* of a square form, where strangers are hospitably entertained, 
and find every thing requisite for their comfort. 

The king of this country lodged Fa hian and his companions in 
a Seng hia laa. b This Seng Ziit Ian is called ICiu ma ti , 6 It is a 
temple of the great translation, containing three thousand eccle- 
siastics. These take their meals in common on a signal struck.' 
On entering the refectory their countenances are grave and se- 
date. They sit, each according to his rank, in order and in si- 
lence. They make no noise with tln-ir cups or their platters. 
These pure persons speak not to each other during meals, but 
signalise with their lingers. 

Hon king, Tuo clung, and Ilot’i flm* departed in advance and 
directed their steps to the kingdom of hie c/iha , 9 Fa hian and the 
rest, who were anxious to wit mss the Procession of Images, re- 
mained behind for three months and some days. There are in 
this kingdom fourteen great Seng hia lan, and it is impossible to 
reckon the number of smaller ones. On the first day of the fourth 
moon 10 they sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they 
adorn and set in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and hangings before the gate of the city. All is orna- 
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nented anil luaguiticently arranged. The king, the queen, ana 
uifmv elegant Lillies are stationed at this place. The monks nt 
A'-'./ hw ti, being those devoted to the study of the great trnnshi- 
riur, are most honored by the king, and take, therefore, the lead in 
the Procession of linages. At the distance of three or four /> from 
the town is cim-ti ucted a four-wheeled car for the Imatres, auout 
three toUes 11 in height, in the form of a moveable pav diou, adorned 
wiTi the seven precious things, with hangings, and cut tains, and 
c .verlets of silk. The Image 1 '' is placed in the middle ; on either 
'••nip arc two l'ln. a an ; 13 while around and behind are the images 
« i the Gods. All are carved in silver and in gold, with pinions 
stor.es suspended in the air. When the Image is one hundred 
paces from the gate, the kku; despoils him of his diadem, 
dresses in new garments, and ode arcing barefoot, and hulding in 
Ids hands perfumes and dowers, is-ues from the town acr. mou- 
lded by his retinue to march in front of the Image. lie pro- 
strates himself at its feet, and adores it, scattering flowers and 
burning incense. At the moment when the Image enters tin 
town, the ladies and the young damsels in the pavilion above the 
gate, scatter from all sides a profusion of every variety of flown-, 
so that the ear is completely concealed with them. 

There are different kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and eaei. 
Seag l la la, i enacts the Procession of Images on a particular day. 
This ceremony commences on the 1st day of the 1th moon, and 
the l’io cession of the Images is concluded on the 1 1th da\, when 
the king and his ladies return to the palace. 

At si a or eight It we-t from the town there is a Seng lm 
laa, eal'.i d the A cir Temple ,.j the K,ag. Flighty years wori 
occupied in building it, and the reigns ot three knurs were requir- 
ed to complete it. It mav be twenty-live toiscs' 1 m height. There 
are to be seen many ornaments and sculptures on plates of gold 
and of silver. The most precious materials were brought together 
for the construction of the tower. A chapel, dedicated to Foe. has 
since been erected, and exquisitely adorned ; the beams, the po- 
lar-, the folding door?, the lattices, sal are overlaid with pG.t- - < ’ 
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£ui»i. Cells for the ecclesiastics are constructed separately, so 
beautiful and so highly decorated, that words tail to describe 
them. The princes of the six kingdoms situated to the east ol 
the chain of mountains ,* 5 send thither as oblations every thing 
precious in their possession, and alms so abundantly, that but a 
portion only is called into requisition. 

NOTES. 

O) The kingdom of Yu thian , — This is the town of Khotan, one of those 
in Tai tary which adopted the religion of Buddha and observed it* ute> with 
the greatest magnificence. The name of this town is not derived fiom the 
Mongol woul Khotan (a town), as was long «uppo«ed; but from two San- 
skrit words, as I have elsewhere shown, Kon Siena, signifying the brea«t 
(mamma) of the earth. Many names and expressions borrowed from Sau.-out. 
and naturalised by religion, begin to show themselves aheady. — R, 

(2) The great translation. See note 4, chapter II. 

M) Small towers. — The Chinese term heie translated tower, corresponds 
with the Sanskrit word sthnpa* signifying tumulus: but in the language ot 
the Buddhists, this term is applied to buildings of seven, nine, and even 
thirteen stories, erected on "pots where the relics of saints or of gods were 
deposited. Such towers are ficquently mentioned in the course of his nar- 
Mtive bj Fa hian. Other accounts, itineraries, and legends, make frequent 
allusion to similar towers. Their dimensions vaiy gieatly; those here 
spoken of weie but two Chinese toises high, or G.120 metres (about 20 ft. ) 
Many far smaller ones, miniatuie models of these, are al<o mentioned, and 
were perhaps used for the purposes of pi hate devotion. On the other 
hand, a tower is spoken of in Gandhara, 700 Chinese foot high, or 210 
metres, twice the height of the Pinnacle of the Invalids at Paris. — U. 

(4) Monasteries , — in t lie original Seng fang, “ a house foi the ecclesias- 
tics/' Other expressions arc more common. See next note. — It. 

i a) Seng kin lan . — This woid, bonowed fiom the Saiiskiit, appear* Here 
for the til st time, and must be explained. Chinese authot* explain it to 
moan gardens, or garden of several, or garden of the community f Garden 
implies habitation in the language of Buddhism. Kia lan is also Used by 
ahbrexiation ; but it cannot mean the garden of several , whatever the 
dictionary of Khang hi may absent to the conti ary. I have submitted these 
transcr.ptions and intei pretatinns to M. 12. Butnou% who proposes the re- 
storation of Seng kia hm by the Sanscrit word Sang a gar am the hous* <>j the 

* A'/ii';;' hi 7V« turn ad vub. 77, a, rad. WXII. 

t >-< h fa / , pa —. id 
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uuion, or of united priests. However this maybe, the Seng km tun i a thf 
abode of the Feou thou* that is of Budilha and the Sangas ; it is at once 
temple and monastery, in Sanscrit Vilu'ua, and the part of the building 
where objects of worship are exposed to the adoration of the faithful, is 
denominated a Chaitya. The Tibetans call their monasteries dGan-pa. A 
description of these temples may be found in the woik of Georgi.-r and ^pre- 
sentations of them in the plates annexed to Mr. Hodgson’s Memoir. + — R- 
Wilson, whose authoiity on such a subject is of great weight, suggests. 
(J. R. A. S. Vol. V. p. 110) other and more probable etymologies of Seay 
hia tan. in the Sanscrit words Sanydloya, or Saukhyalaya , uluya signifying 
habitation or receptacle ; and Sanya, a community, or Saukhya, number : or 
Sangavihura which Chinese organs would pronounce vc/iala. To judge from 
the analogy of sound, the first of these appears the most plausible ctymoiogv. 
— J. \Y. L. 

(f, ) Kiu mn ti. — Evidently a Sanscrit word ; perhaps Gbmati, from Co. a 
cow. This is the original name of the river Goouity (Gbinati) ill Dude. — It. 

(T) A signal struck. — In the text Khian chhoui ; meaning either a plate 
of metal, stone, or wood, which emits a sound on being struck, and thus 
serves to summon an assembly. — R. 

Wooden bells are used to tins day in China. Neumann “ visited the 
Hoe chung monastery at Canton when another European wished to try 
the effects of this wooden 1 oiler. The Chinese Ciceroni however, recom- 
mended the gentleman by all means to avoid it, lest it might bring all tin- 
priests of the monastery into the refectory.” Catechism of the Seamans, 
p. 105. Wooden bells witii cl.ippeis are elsewhere described by the same 
author. Porphyry (Lib, IV.) spe..Ks of the Samaneans (Zayavaiol) regulating 
their action-* by the sound of a bell. — J. W. L. 

i S ; Ili/io thn .-—one of t he comp mi nis of Fa liian, whose name, not enu- 
merated before, signifies Ini' Urgent Penetration. — R. 

( 0) The country of Ku' chha. See note 7, Chapter V. 

(10) The Is l day of the fourth moon . — If, as is not improbable, Fa loan 
reckons after the Chinese calendar, this ceremony must have begun on the 
4th June, and continued to the ldtli. — R. 

fir if i’a hian be Mipposul to have adopted the Indian calendar, it began 
on the first of the moon of Assar ; a matter of sonic little lmpoitancc, 
as will be seen by and bye. At the time of our traveller’s passage through 
India the year commenced in the month of Chaitia. (Prinsep’s Tables, lid 
part. p. 18 ) — J. W. L. 

* hone h‘ 7 ecu Uni , vide /.m. 
t /tun... I!. -1. V \ oh II. pp. 240, 257. 


t A/fjf o 1dm. page 4U7. 
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'11 Tuee toises, about O.lbO m. or about 30 English feet in height. 
T:it cus used in India at the present time luve, according to the testimony 
of ti ateliers, fully this elevation. — R. 

' 12i The Image. — Fa liian does not particularise the di unity whose 
linage was paraded on this occasion ; most probably it was that of a Bud- 
dha ; but we have not sufficient information on the state of Buddhism at 
Khotan in the fifth Century to enable us to decide whether this object of 
worship was a terrestml Bu<Uha r like Sakya Muni, or divine one, like 
Amitabhd ; or in short, whether it was Buddha par excellence. The circum- 
stance to he spoken of in the next note, renders the last supposition the 
nuuv pi jbable, in as much as Kiu ma ti was a monastery of the great revo- 
lution. — R. 

M3, Two Phou — The principal image had on each side those of two 
Phou sa ur Bodhisaltivas. Taking this account literally, it would appear 
thit the God was accompanied by two infeiior divinities, perhaps Bodhisat* 
twas ; but it is more probable that Buddha had on each hand the two acolytes 
of the Supteine Tiiad, Dharma and Sanya.* Others of the abundant triads 
of Buddhism may aUo be adduced, as the three Bodhisattwas, Manjusri, 
Ytijra pun and Padmapani; or else Amitabha, Sakya muni , and Maitreya, 
«\c. The gods whose images were placed at a greater distance from the 
pnncipal figuie, are calhd T/tian in the text ; the>e are the Detas of the 
Hindus, the IJia of Tibet, the Twyri of the Mongols ; such as bidrn. 
Jira/ima, and other divinities of the Btalimanical pantheon, far inferior in 
’lie svstem of t lie Buddhist, to the pure or puiiiicd Intelligences, the 
Budilin*, Bodhi-attwas, &c. — R. 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the very clo*e icsemblance be- 
twixt the BauddUa procession here dcsciibc l and that of Jugaunath, of which 
indeed it requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the 
model and prototype. The time of the yeai at which the ceremony took 
place, corresponds, as we have seen above, very closely w ith that of the 
Rath J'icia, and the duration of the festival was about the same. The 
pnncipal image with its supporters on either hand, seems the very eounter- 
pait of Jagannath, Balarain and Subhadia : and when we fuither bear 
in mind that the famous temple at Fun' i 3 supposed to stand on the 
site of an ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accom- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the suspension of all caste for the time 
being ; and lastly, that the image contains the supposed relics of Krishna, — 
a featuie entiiely abhorrent fiom Hinduism, but eminently characteiistic of 
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Kuddhism. — I think we can seaicely doubt tint the procession of Jagannatb 
:-a ui id in *n the observances of the latter faith. — J. W. L. 

1 1 1 Tn cnty-jiie tones, about 7' .000 metres ; a little less than the height 
or the Pantheon at Paris. — R. 

Abjut 2b 0 English feet. Although the great size attributed to these 
mouasteiies and Stfwj/as may have an air of exaggeration, yet the good 
faith of our simple-minded pdgiim must n>t be lightly impugned upon 
these grounds. The remains of Buddhist structures visible to th’S day, go 
tar to coniu m Fa inan's statements. The height of the Ruanuelle Dagoba 
in Ceylon, oiigiiuliv 270 feet, was still 1^9 feet when vi'ited by Major 
Forbes in 1328 ; that of the Abhayngin is *240 feet ; and that of the Jaita - 
u anoi (t/nnyn ( oi iginully 31b feet high) the same. ( See Knighton, on the 
Rum n of Anin'iidhapm a, id Ceylon ; J. A. S. Yol. XVI. p. 213 ) — 
J. W. L. 

( lb) The chain of mountains. — The mountains here sj okc-n of are the 
J\o u. iff ling, or the Onion Mountains, to the west of Khotan, a chain which 
crossing in a north and south direction, rejoins the mass of the Himalaya, 
it will be seen further on that Fa hian gives a name equivalent to that of 
Himalaya, to various ranges ordinarily bearing different denominations. As 
to the six kingdoms situated to the east of the chain, the princes of which 
sent to the new tetnyle of the king magnificent offeiings, Fa hian designates 
them in no pi ecUe manner ; but without doubt Scften 6 hen, On kon, ami 
A mo chh'uig, countries he Lad tiaversed, and m which Buddhi-m wa> 
established, were three of them ; the remaining three weie probably siM.Ped 
b ►* t \\ c <■ n the D^^ert and the Onion Mountains.* — R. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kmmiom of the I -eu ho.— I’soung hug mountains.— Kingdom ot \ u ho* t . 

After the fourth moon, the ceremony of the Procession of 
Images being concluded, SSeay slum set out alone in the Mute of 
a barbarian priest' proceeding to hi pin* Fa hian and the 
rest proceeded towards tire kingdom of Tseu ho.' They tra\elled 
for twenty-live days, and at tlie end of that time arrived in that 

* !! ‘ U lii.ni tUnnz /./wo, ltuuk ( ' KX \ \ I. p i, 
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Kingdom. Tlie king is firmly attached to the faith.* There 
are in this country about one thousand ecclesiastics, lor the 
most part adherents of the great translation. The travellers 
sojourned there fifteen days, and then proceeded southward ; and 
having marched four clays, entered the T$o»ng liny* mountains, 
and arrived at the kingdom of Yu hoot* where they halted. IIux- 
im? refreshed themselves, they resumed their journey, and m 
twenty-five days they reached the kingdom of Kie chha , where 
they rejoined Hoei king and the others. 

NOTES. 

1 ) A barbarian priest. — Tao jin is a synonyme of Tao ss? , a name 
ur.en to the sectarians of Lao tseu and of the doctrine of Tao, or supretu e 
Reason, I know not why M. Remusat has translated tins word, a barba- 
nan priest. — Kl. 

On shotting the original characters to a Chinese friend, he unhesitatingly 
explained them to mean a priest, (•* padre, ’j and not a traveller , as MM. 
Klaproth and Land i esse would rather interpret them. See the last note to 
Chapter XL.— J. W. L. 

-2) ICt pin,— Cophene, or the countiy watered by the Coptics. Rennelt 
supposed the affluent of the Indus, so named by the ancients, to be identi- 
cal with tiie Coin, nt // ,• Saint-Croix believes it rather to be the Merhamhir. 
The syllable Cow is probably a remnant of the ancient appellation. Ki pin, 
which Chinese authors confound with Cashmere,* and which Deguigne has 
taken fot kamarcand, supposing the latter to be identical with Kaptchak , 
corresponds with the country of Ghi/neh and C mdahar. It is celebrated 
in Chinese Geography, and appears to ha\e been a flourishing seat of Bud- 
dhism. — R. 

The U’t.nni, . not Comnvll) liscs at Dvrehdly, in the country of Gh:z- 
iuli. to tiie south ot JMiefza ; and runs at first towards th: south-west, but 
soon turning to the south, pursues that emu sc towaiJs DnnpnJi, wheie it 
recedes the liver Mmrunije and the Kondovr, which has its source in the 
'ii ig: >ui ut o»l of Tii w a. Thence the Gonial pi<eecJ» tasteily to hurmagha, 
w ntie it i- l nued by t he Zhohi : a n\er inuily as hug' the Gonial iUelf, 
it-ing m tiie mountain'' of Kcnd, ea-t of Tin chon, and running to a district 
tii wh'ch it ^iU‘i its name. A huh* to the i b f <*f Siunag., i, li.c Go nal 
•'issCs the u;i of rite Sulim m mount liii'. j • - 1 G ml and L . 1 1 - 

* l\‘>l fl'hi, I 'OO a 1 IL. 
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Lises the country inhabited by the tribes of Duulet Khail and Gandehpu 
It dries up in the defile of Pegou, and its bed is supplied with rater only m 
the iainy season, when it lejoins the right of the Indus to the south e:w r 
_*f the town of Faliarpour. — Kl, 

The Cophen of the ancient* is not, as Rennell and the Fiench FhLto-s 
suppose, the Gotnal, an inconsiderable mountain stream, dry all the year 
except at the season of the period'cul runs. The Cabul River is the only 
.»ne that cot responds with the accounts given of the Cophen by the bi-tori* 
am of Alexander, paiticulurly Arrian, who describes it as falling into the 
Indus iu the countiy of Peukeluotis and earning along with it the tnbutuiy 
v.aters of the Mahmtus, Suastus, arid Gantus. (Iiuliea IV. 11.; Some of 
these names ill be identified hereafter from the nariativc of our pilgrim 
anl the Itinerary of Iliuan tslung. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to the coantn 
watered by the Cophen ; Seng ,s hao most probably took the westerly or more 
direct one; while Fa hian and the rest proceeded to the same country by 
r he more circuitous route of the Indus and Peshawar. Why this separa- 
tion took place is not stated, nor does it appear that Seng sh 10 ever afte T 
lcjoined the little band, lie was one of those whom our pilgtim overtook 
at (’bang y. — J. W. L. 

.°>) TV?/ ho. — This country is placed by Fa hian at the distance or 
twenty-five days march from Khotan ; but the direction is not stated. On 
'onsidermg the loute which our traveller would in all piobabiiity folluw , 
and the positions they afterwards attained, I have traced this poition of 
heir journey south-westerly from Khotan. Chinese Geographer identify the 
ru'ine ot Tsen ho, which seems to signify the “ unions of son?,'’ with tl.it 
f ( hu kin />ho, or Chn kiu jihtin, words apparently derived fiom the 
San-hnt. In the absence of other mfoimation I shall here tianscube the 
details touching this subject, found in the Chinese collections.* 

** The country of Tspu ho has been known since the lime of the latte: 
Han, .Id century). It formeilv constituted a single kingdom with tha* 

’ si v" (" U'ettnn night"), but at present the two states have unit pen- 
'mm kn The loiderme of the king of Tsiuhois talhd the Valley uj 
Ktn.i . r 1 - 10‘fi* h lMU league-,; tiom Sju (r> and Khichgar ; am! contains 
> "> < j and iOOO -"1 hem *f 

L i.du the V* < i of t he noith, in the thiid y car King ming [ a(J2; in the 1 2U. 
moon 'ln'ti' ‘Mine tnWc from the country of Chn kin /than. This iowTd> * 
- t„ >he v,t-' nt Ju thin it i Khotan,'. Its inhabitants live in the midst of 

’ ' , 'juu’cii s:i ti.ij /'t i/i j t M , p j 
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mountains. There are corn and plenty of wild fiuits. The whole population 
obseiwesthe Law* of Foe. The language is the same as that of Khotan. 
This state is subject to the I”e tint ^Getie). Another tribute came in the 4th 
year, Young jibing (511) 9th moon.* 

“The Chu kiu ft ho, Culled also Chiu kin phan, scut tribute in the years 
T You te (CIS — 020) ; this is the country designated Tscu ho, under the Ilan 
d\ nasty. There aie four countries, known since the time of the llan, 
which are united to it, namely, ye, Fhou h, Y nai , and Te jo. 
It is exactly 1000 li west from Khotan, and duO li noith of the Tuoung 
toitug mountains. On the west it is cocci minous with the country of Kho 
phan tho > to the north at the distance of 900 li i> the frontier of Son le 
1 Kashgar) To the south at 300U li, is the Kingdom of W"omen. It contuin-. 
20i‘0 soldiers. The law of Feou thou is held in honour. The cluuacteis 
used aie those of the biahinans.t — 11. 

The position of the kingdom Tsfu ho is determined in the last edition of 
the Tiu thsuig y thoung chi ^Section 419;. It is the pieseut canton of 
Konke gar tjdue scarped bank) situated to the south of Yerkix ang, 70° 407 
E. of Palis, and 57° Jl>' X. Lat. on the right bank of the riser Kn'd son 
which unis northerly and falls into the Tiz d'e or Ttugsu u'j osi<ng, a light 
affluent of the Ycrkigang dena. This canton being distant the degrees of 
longitude west fiom Khotan, and the roads being iuduect, it is not su: - 
pn&ing that Fa lnan should occupy twcuty-fi\e d-\s upon the journey. Tec 
kingdom of Chu Ltv pho extends from Ingachur, or Ymijhi tins i > , in t.,t 
present territory of Kashgar, to Youl an/:, in that of Terkiyang. It i» 
thtrefore identical with Tsen ho. — Kl. 

tL Firmly attached to rehjim . — The author employs a pecaliir expits, 
smn, hurt owed fioni the ascetic vocabuluy of his faith ; tsing tdu, sLo.rv- 
mg propei ly, efforts toward* purity, progress in subtle, or holy thing* . ,u 
Sanskiit r/rga. It is one of the ten means of attaining absolute jv riVotion, 
or in the language of Buddhism, of attaining the other shore. I haw* K, ! 
Occasion before to speik of this imam- or pnnnnitd^ i st c in p irt.cn’ >* J , o , t ai 
-I siatufue, tom. VII. p. 250). Fiuther dot ills will be found m the 7V/«- 
mcntitn c sue le Yocnhuhtu c Fentaglntte, by M. E. But unuf and i.w-e!f. — R. 

(5 i The Tu'.ung ling mountain — We have already s.eii i Chip. III. m.t 
17 5 that thin chain of lulls, detached from the gieut nia^s of the Himalaya, 
nm-, according to Chinese Geogtuphei", in u direction neatly due uoirh. I t 
loan speaks here no doubt of some blanch detachtd fiom the gtcal eus'wii 

* ] ije t-t i ' e I iiijx'i ei n e u ti d m Tim i u in , f ». 1 . \ , p. 1 \ . 

t Pt 'i of 11' '(n n ( i null •••' ijU'iUmI i:i tin. F* m i hon . p. 1 
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iaim ■ (5m ti .i\ s.‘II* i a o’i. it l\tnh f j. tell m w uli it atn i |.iucCc<i 

ttit.iui ujiiiui >outliLtl\ I’metion TIilj w-pj’t; mty* tive ( ] a\ " in oro2>tnj; 
i" ; 1 'i'iof t iu ~ <_* ili-itx v.t'ie ul in imueLing towards tha v.tst. In the \ei\ 
nuikt of t!.< - n. mi.' ini', tin) found. as ill bo teen fuithur on. ahhiedo.u 
i. m en Kie chhn. — It. 

to 7 'Ac 1/ tf/'l'jiri of ]'n h> " — Tins wont i> apparently the transcription 
of s-jIul lot- il name; fuiluei ncknow nothing/ noi is the cmiuli y our timel- 
ier' ik-nibe suiheieiitly known to furnish us with the in tans of compa- 
nion. — U. 

in a ‘iuo^equ ‘ht note 7 of Chupvr V M Kl.ij emh iwmts t> 
nie'.tny In not/ with Li'lihh. but n< t \ei) -••iti-Mctui J) , toi it 1 sin ho r. 
l-hntl.’.l Willi Konf •» yu it i* tiiiiot 1><- I •"> thin 2.V* lulks tine • ih-now ' 
In. .n L .J -hli, n n-.m mg it thus u u r<»-.Mbk th e <mr piku me 'imaM *r.uh f h 
littei |'l.u‘e m the short sp. ce oi t mr >ii\-. — J \\ L 


(TiAiTKh* \ 


he * ..mm,. or is • « 

The kill); ill Ktr c/thu C» , h‘i/r t *t<*') tin.' fjfOt (b“ tjnn ,\sn 1 Vnr 

rfin tfnr Sig. mies In L'lilie'-C tire [;rcnf / i'fjnru/udf tf s\c,itfj( > y 

At the time of t lii'a a^-A-uiol) tiie Sf.o mnt aie iaviud from all 
dir. ttioii". Tiiev gather LLe the clouds, \\ j ih pump ami grawtv 
At the jdaee v.lieie the clergy 'sit aie suspended hangings, Hags 
ami oi . -jiio. A throne is prepared and adorned with lotus 
iloueis oi "ih J’ and ot gold, and i. leganl siats aie arranged k*Iu\v 
it. 1 i other th*' km g and ins oitieei s repair to pm form their 
dw, turns according to the Law. This ivmimin lasts one month, 
or two, or three: and generally takes place m spnugtmie/ 
When the king rises Lorn the .i~-"inhi\, he e\!ioits his mi. utters 
to pet form their devotions in turn. Some oeeupv one dav 
in this duty, some two, and some time or ii\e \\ in n ; ,i{ have 
fuii'in d their devotions, the king dishii.utis the hm-e whieii 
le* rae.s, his sadule and ins hielie, the huise>of t he pi im ij.a! 
otlh . I ' of his kingdom <t.id ot hm p> » 'Otis <T di >t uu ( mm a , .*!! 

- in,/., r m . ; \\ ! i i j , j j , * 
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uii hinds ut wooden -tali’- .uni jii'uinus tiling-, and all that 
tl 10 »'//(/ mi'll n:av i\ quire. Ail tin - "diei-rs lnnil them-clvcs l>v 
Mias, ,uul distribute aim-, they than redeem • - -j i < the eceic- 
.-tu-ties all these donations. 

This countrv is cold and mountainous. No other grriu but 
corn arrives at maturity. As soon as the clergy hate received 
their annual provision of sraiii. tin* weather, however hue he I ore, 
heennes eloudv ; the kina' i- accustomed, therefore, to or, am ihrd 
tln-e shall not receive their annual provision till karvi si 
at five at maturit . 

There is in tlii- kingdom a v.i-e into widen i oe • ’ m <" 
stone, ami of the same colour as i - es bogjtmg pot. 1 ■ ri t- 
also a tooth of Foe,’’ and in h nor ot this tooth tile peopio i t ’in 
countrv have erected a tower. There me more than a thousand 
ecclesiastics, all attached to the study ol the /cs< r< I'n/iifoni. 

To the east of these mountains the natives dre-s in coarse 
iiahiliments, similar to those ol the laud ot lhsin, except the 
difference ot' stuff’- ot' v.i.ol and ot teit. 1 he S/tii nn-.i eon- 
fnnnahlv to the Law, make use of wheels, 6 the efficacy <»t "hich 
•s not to he described. 

This kingdom is in the m iil-’t ot the mountains 7 sui'iiii hmj. 
<>n advancing to the south of the.se mountanis, the plants and 
fruits become quite different; there are hut three plant-, the 
twin boo, the pomegr mate, and the Migar-eane, — thru re-emhle 
’liose of ( 'liina. 


NOTES. 

1 1 ) I'iiii t'Jn ’ i/itf’ This woi ,1 is evidently id Sinsktit oiinin. and 

", evils, uivordiiiij to our ,ut. or, f/ir (fret i/'niir/iienttmt no mhhi . It is a 
i mu pound of the S in -hi it i . ’.die. 1 1 five 1 and V' 1 '.ft. le- union, to wit - 

t.l v. M — R 

To (hi, .tvmotom R, ofe— oi WY.-ou oh|ei-t> tied y»Ui i- neiei n-i-d to 
denote an :is«oinhl\ or meetms ,! * mill : and he — «i — T ,- ts phit'h'i-t its 

•tie inohdde reidiiu; . /w, me, ,111 1 i to',.,, a je.ir, The dith.iiiu with 

, er.n d to tins 1 , -till it ion 1 -. lti.it 1,/if M' does not ar a uiv ltk.-lj ti.ni- 

-,ii|,t of i'll -i-Ve i-uhays a more i"-,,h.i'de si"''iii i!>nion is ii-md 

I> 
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rmploved to .-unify n'htr a yi ai or 1 1 «e mrc oi a man. Thus the tirdmmv 
-.dutitijn oi of .1 brahman of the pn^uR Jay N ■yr^iTT'Vfg - * live 

j 

bandied verms. ’ The comment dor on the R.i^hu Vansa in explanation of a 
passage in the tevf, p^rnshnyusha jibi/.yo, ob reives 

J • 

7IrfT^ .i/H ) nt jinm\n. Hence ym/rhaynAm would be ‘* five 

j j 

vemh 

A- to <1 ,t x y.c'it , 1 ‘>iu-j‘ici:>uul a^'u-mblu here spoken of it. it was mo>t pro- 
oa- ly tliev”} i !i^i«»u- festival oidaimd fni juipe’ual ob-i r\ mice m Lis own 
dumi’iijn* by th r - empmor A-okx, and extended by hi* intluuu-e t > neigh- 
bour! i sc mui-ribs. In his thud e lief, he says — “ Thus «r»'Ae tl.eh. aven- 
b I;v.d kiru* I’ljvlj-i By u after the twelfth ye*u of my anoin incut, 
this c.imnnmh.n nt is inuic 1 Ewrjwhue in tie* rompkird pimmem 
:i>- oni t- * f wh< ’h-'*r my own mi' jeers or foreiuncrs. o/trr ci fry fee 

■ f'/n, Lt Uirti he a pul lie bun iii aion for th> f\pre-s < hj-vt. yea for the 
'■ anfinnatnn of \nt**c tvl the suppression of ill-graceful act*. Cloud and 
proper is du* . I .-uuv to m (.her and father; — towards fnends mid k:ns- 
i dh* tr.w.uds bi .thiis \ij'' ami csrclhnt is rhaiity; pmdjgniity and 
ju diemus -dander m (* nn fc £o->d. All this the leader of the conjure .vtion 
-h U mcnlnte to the a«»'embly with .ippropuate explanation ami txainple.*' 
^.Journal A". Snc, Y-d. VII. p *2 ."<).) In the original of tie- foie^om^ the 

v„Ml- in- . .civ f.vo umi- Hf (j ' J ^ ' d fb i rCrU V^hw. 

1 1 I 

/ mujhn.v rmrw , words r.h’uh »:i:Jd *d-o very u»]l form fl e mi^.ual of tl,e 
.whwntd Chinese tr insoiptinu in our f e\t. — J W. L . 

<2i I 1(1, eve til it this pr.s«:t^e should be turn slated, “ mtla , the fust 
month, or tin* spcin 1, or the thud, ho* ^micirdlv in — Kl, 

i.»J J)i>(nbnfi ,*. nli ,/)!. — J lw tr-e i!1-t lien’ employ the eon-eerated 
\\ .-id j'O* 1 a///, b r,t to the S i:--. i ,f t«*: m (him. Tins i.- the fii-t ofthe 

mi ],thn<n to or me ins of -iKa mu. >, <• nhove, C * }> 1, n«.te ) 2, and CJi. IV. 
note 4. — R* 

( i) 7 ho Jif>t if r ,0 — The :dni- j 'it is one of the rb u n \< i ’>* ( * u ten sjs ot 
'• h-eeis .in n.{ . t. 'lea? n - ! b\ ^ ^ i Mmu dunim 1 ^ tei 1 1— ♦ 1 1 al 
! w-tMi'e, h# 4 * in-** a v-iv pi -« i *i,s I* he If wil! ?.t sj.ohi n of un, ( 'hap 
XII.- 11. 

<h) A t Mh (if F-r .—‘ The tci th <.f Foi* ait amount tin most relebrated 
.thipies of I5addhi->m. The hi-toiv of this nh_ri.ui |m Vl \is imiov f.ut- 
mm' etetl with those jneriotis leiiunis of the ho K of S.ikva Muni — R 
(b’ II hot h — Jn the te\f x’h!<>m<tu . a <uenkir and revoiunu; ohpet.ano 
not ion (<'h„lrn in Sar. -4* i it . IT (,/ u-, 1 t tii anti k rn don n, Mxii^a! 
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Tiu pa— age may be dilleiehtl) understood, but n pu.uaMy a ten to t> ay. 

V'hfvh, or evlinders to whuh p’aycis rue ortixed. ?..d wlmli are made 
to revoke with the utmost practical? lapidity. to obtain fm t], e devote, 
rttevety revolution, the same tm-nt- a- the leeiul of the prayer. A tie- 
scnption ol tins jiiaet:ee mas be touml m at counts of ti who have 

waited laitai y. Se The kie a of a wheels oi of Cuevlm r€io r utmn, i*. moreovei , 
me of those which recur most tre.piently in the metaphorical language r{ 
Buddhism. We ha\ e already seen that this is the pro; cr me-tuiug of tlu 
!ji\ icai expression <, due? 'Chap. II. note I.) The whet! is one of the cuh‘. 
sym uola \titaronu-i iu Sanscrit ; nui.ua, i takil , in Mongol^ oh sen ed m Bud. 
t’hUt temples.t It is the symbol of supreme power in the hands of those mon- 
atohs who are held to have exercised uni\ersal domimou. and who are for this 
■ ei-on termed Chakracorti, or turners of the wheel; it is the emblem of the 
t runs, my ration of s-ji/Is, which, like a circle, is without beginning or end. It 
is also the emblem of preaching : and to announce that a Buddha has begun to 
peach the doetiine, it is said that he has beirun to turn the wheel of the Law. 

Bi-tly, the difieient branches of a doctnne, or tlic ditleient «\ -terns em- 
braced by those who adopt them, receive also the name of wheel : thus. 
the precepts of the wheel of the superior low, of i ho v r, Cf j 0 f the middle 
hue, and of that of the infer nr law. This expression, when it occurs in tin- 
narrative of Pa hi in, refers nm-t piobably to tin use of y , ’yi'iy wheel*, which 
ij'pcar at present to be peculiar to the Buddhist ■* of the not them count! ies, 

I have found rn mention of them in any Indian b mbs that hue fallen 
•mder my notice ; which justifies the icmaik made by l'i hian tu the pas* 
>aee tint has elicited this note. — R. 

Thc-e ingenious and efficacious instrutmnts are still u«ed m the count; ie* 
'vlirro la hian tiist saw them, and their construction seems to have utt -mi d 
mm\ greit pci feet ion. “ On a stieam falling into the lnuiet,” says M.m, 
eiofr, “was a small stone budding, which at fn -t npm awd to he a war, r 
mill ; but winch proved to be a rdtyihws cu'inder, e.»r.(d and pdidcd, and 
f'Diird round hj the current " (Trawls in the llimaiev m IV-vuices. Vol. 

1. p. ‘dill.) —J. \V. L. 

I 7 ) The portion of Kie ch T >a f or according to vulc.if pronunc’ ,*?< >?, 
l\uf chin, or Ktt chh<t , is the nioic ddthiilt to deta i mine, inasmuch 
a- the nunc i- not t ) be found in am th 1 * -• an lor known m Bui ope. 
M. Ucimisat thought that in thi- im'i r lie it., v' -i d th it < f Ka-hmir ; but 
Mas country is not so cold as Kie thha ?ce«»idu*g 1 > Fa loan's descuptmn. 

* l’.dhi«, \*d l. p .Mid. K 1 »prnih. little hi '(• n K i.i/ion- \ i»l. I. p 181,, So. 
t iSdla-., S imtimui j a i,n(. A« <•'</<", \ o). 13 j» 1 -3 lln, \ \ 1. 

p 4 m>. 

H . i 
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h pi mini i--. aeeoiding to Mouiri* A, vucjt, barley, buckwheat, inilut. ma/c, 
\i irt-tablp«, pnnieum and lice * the list of which. a- most cultivated, may bt 
!. _ tided a* ilia pinmipd t_;ii of the counny. Besides to leach Kadinn'i 
from TV.?' Z/-j, or K’tukc Y'U , Yd hum must bate crossed the upper branch 
(file Indus, whi.'h daws from Tibet, and at piesent bears the name of 8mg 
< oi a r dz> if; K/t I'/ijia , and is much more considerable than that which, 
coming liom the ith, takes its iis-eat the southern base of the immense uiu- 
e’e Pouthn khcr, and called the Klinmch ii\er. In till the moimtain- 

0 redone of central A-ia, the roads which lead ncio?* elae.crs, or which 
avoil th- in by ih tours, lemam ahno=t always the same , rc mitring it thus 
niohablc that the route followed by our tra.cller, is no other than that which 
still bad' fbnn Khotnn and Yerhiyargto western Tibet This route a-centU 
tl •» uv.per p*»it of the Tit db to its source, passes the defile of Kara 

tf tin* south of will'll it follows the couise of the Khanulaa, a feeder of tin 
N h", •,/, ,nl then the course of the Inter to Lch, or L nkihh. T rom tin* 

1 ti .n ’1 i pi.„veds to IhiAwt .n. keeping to the north ot the TAp- 

t , ,, I,., : f( ih< i u 1 1 u > . and we -I ill -ce th it he only pa-'.' the Kan eh 
!■ u(' A' hi hi m iim 1( 'Mm; 7b'// ////, <>i K'jhKc i '" i , n r.*>t tin refor*® 

hoc foil r\ re a -outh-rlv d»n eti-m, the K-mzou, to in "•mice-: intis* 
l^'‘U»;ling mount till'. Thence ha. mg fh>f turmd to tue south-east to 
re i hand .t-eend the Tit nb, he mu-t ht\e followed the coiuse of tin* 
Kern’ hui ami the Shnyuk to Lad.kh, which appears to be hi* kingdom of 
Yn /toi'i. lhoiii Yu fioei he maiden! twenty-five days, doubtless in a wes- 
tcilv (Inaction, to Kte chha. We must look tlieiefore for this country in 
Hahi'tan, winch is the little ovfiist Tibet ; oi in its m ighbourhood, — Kh 

Were M. Klaproth's assumption onset, that there i< but one p<.*.s 
toward* nnttli"in India across this mount on range, and tha*- it pmmvN 
> » Ladakh, we should be dihen to -m-poel vimo ciioi in the Chinese nai- 
rativc wimli all/Ws but 1 »ur da\s for the journej fiom Tsnt ho to Vn hu*}. 
l»ut *>i , c i i-» rot the ca*e ; it is well known that there are more (Inert icutts 
tow ,u d> 1 udi i fu.in A’-adeyor, and by one of thi'C we may li.immably 
intu th it our tucu llet* would appro ich India m preference to that \m 
Ladakh, whi h would lead them ^o gieatly out of their way. In the ab-enet 

of f 'll K » di t .il* in vet* he able to determine this portion of Fa L.an's 

cour-e wish ceitamtj , but we may conjeettue 17/ h(.<, i u |; • , n ,, x(( ,, t j i( , 
or south-westerly diriction from Knukr gar. 

As to Km chha , it were \aiu to attempt \K idenl iuc.it nm witii ICa-hmir a* 
this would had out travelers a \(t more unnrre- ary ditoitr to the < ,e,tward 
altogether incom]ntiblc with their ’'Ub-equcnt eonr-c. K' ha-chhv-uul or 
Kfia-chhaly L indeed the Tibitan name of Kc'lnmr, ’ ( -<.nn di Koto- 
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L'f'tHj/'tijJi. Sketch of Tibet. J A. S. \ul. 1. p. 122 *. and KnU l , 01 70/. K 
'-imply, is that applied to the «ame country by the Dholes and Ku taw nets, 
St.e “ Note® on Moorcroft’s and Gerard's tuuM-.*' by C '\t. J T). Cun- 
ningham, who proceeds to observe — i{ Mr. Vigne enluges od the frequent 
occurrence of the word Kush; but without giving it the many geegra- 
pluc^l positions he does, and even he omits some, it is pt obnl'e that a 
t' lie of that name once possessed the whole coarse of the hide’s, if indeed the 
'ord lias not a more geneial meaning, and a wider application.*’ (Journal 
A«inrie Society, Yol XIII. p. 229.) The empeior Fiber, aUo, mention- 
a people, named Ktnh, inhabiting the s-ame locality, and sugge-t- thh word 
•is the etvmology of Kashmir. It is by no me .ns improbable that in 
these we have the oiigmal of Kie chha ; a scppos.tion which the concunence 
ot m‘ aitioii boiiii wh-re near Skaulo) seems in some dcgieo to confirm. 

Aie the ] eople inhabiting tins count! y the K'n/&as of Menu, • L>. X. si. 
■4 1, where they aie mentioned immediately after the Duradas .) and tn eK/m- 
'ircis, K/iaiiihdn } or Kha&alai, of the Wlmu Pur.uia : (Wil-on’f transla- 
tion, page 193.) Trover (Ex/umc dn Kachmir, page 32 1 1 c.idenvours to 
i '.entry the-e people with the Cehi of Pliny, whose position as described by 
that waiter, con e-ponds vei y well wnh the supposed situation of I\ie chha , 
— hos uichidit Indus, ihout(u,n corona circnmdat'rs et yjlttuiU'iitu s. — 
J. W. L. 


( II AFTER VI. 


1 mi uni: Innr Mountains. — Perpetual -now.— Northern Tud a.— Tin k.ne’doiu vi 
'i ho iy. — Colo-ii- M Mi It Phou -a. 

From the country of Kic chha, you advance towards the west 
m Approaching India of the North. It takes one month to cross 
the Tsi/intg ling mountains. On those mountains there is snow 
both in summer and in winter. There are also venomous dragons 
which dart their poison if they happen to miss their prey. 1 The 
wind, the rain, the snow, the living sand, and the rolled pebbles 
oppose such obstructions to travellers, that out of ten thousand 
that venture there, scarce one escapes ! 'The natives of those 
parts are designated Men of the Snoe'a Monntauas/ 
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On eiossiug thU chain yon Arrive in 1 1 1> II i of the North.- im- 
mediately on entering the boundaries of this region, von fun l tin* 
kingdom of T/'io /y , 4 where nearly all the ecclesiastics are of the 
f rtiitslaf inn. 

ihere was formerly in this kingdom a Lo /inn , 5 who bv an effort 
of supernatural power , 8 transported a sculptor to the heaven 
7V-./,i x/ion to study the stature and the features of M / !<• P/wn *«,* 
and to make on his return, an effigv of him carved in wood. The 
artist ascended three successive times to contemplate that per- 
sonage, and afterwards executed a statue eight tois.-v* high, the 
foot of which was eight cubits" long. On festival da\ s this statue 
is always effulgent with light; the kings of the country ardently 
reader all homage to it. It still exists in the same locality." 


NOTES. 

1 1 'i In the oiigmal thepa^i^e signifies, as I understand it, *• Thno m, 
aho venomoib dragon 5 -, who if discontent spit thtir venom . ,f lie pivh.ihh 
alludes to the\apours and poisonous exlial itions which latest the \alle\- ot 
the Himalaya and the mountains of Tibet. — Kl. 

[2) Men of the snomj Mountains. — We recognise in this nam ’ that ot 
the mountains of the Indian Caucasus, coveted with perpetual uvnv : in 
Sansciit Ilmnilayi. The leuiainder of the Chinese text is confiwd, and 
pt rhaps coriuptcd; it la lit^rdly : Occuirentium his it i uinms. deem 5 
anile, non uthi-n vrvatui . I - 1 1 a ■=> teme homines nomine \oeanfur moo- 
mm montium homims. Tiie diflb-ulty au&cs fiom the repent ion of the 
wold nn < homines. ) — R. 

I think that the chuncter yu , f to meet, fail in with, rencontre ; h-d< ne> 
lo tlie \ needing sentence, and icfeis to the wind, rain, snow, the things oid. 
•mil t he lolling stone 5 , whi'di the tiaveliers fell m with , the meaning then 
would be, “ These obstacles, though innumei able, me none to the people 
of the country : and the-e people aie called the people of the Snowy Moun- 
tains.*' — Kl. 

(i>J India of the \orfh . — The countiy called India of the Noith, Fr thian 
chn, by the Ihiddhists and the Chinese Geoiriaphers who Miereedcd tin m, 
a, a- not com | n-td in the pie?eut limits of Ilimlostan , the naim apjdu - to 
tin count lit- Minuted to the N. Iti . ot the liidu.^. south of the Hindu Kodi 
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in fin 1 > .'i "tv, *n p.nl<>f tin' count iv n«»v called Afghani-tin. Indu ot tin 
north contains besides Th't b / (Daradi : ), Idgn.in, Ih-n a, and other 
countries to be named hi it her on. — R. 

(i) Tho Jy . — Tins little country is ilsewheie wholly unknown. — R. 

M. Remusnt has conjectural ly identified it with Darada, as will he «een 
in the preceding note ; upon what grounds, except its situation, I know not. 
Tut* itinera i of lliuan Thsang throws no light upon the '•ubj’ct. Piofessor 
W il-on, howe'er, seems to concur in Remusat’s identification, which, he 
s <'iy«, “is better founded than perhaps he is aware ; for Clnlas or Daidu, 
tlie capital of the Daid country, is situated among the mountains where the 
Indus enters the main lange. J. \V. L. 

(■*> j Lo han. — Lo hen, or more exactly A lo linn , is the Chinese tran- 
script of the Sanskrit word At han, xcneiable. ri lo han signifies, according 
to the Chinese, “ he who is no more subject to Lnth, or vx ho has no need 
of study (won seng, won hio ).** The Aihan k one who has him&elt unfixed 
at perfection, and who knows how to diiect others to it.* lie is ten million 
times superior to the Anaganri ; and a million times inferior to a Prnfyela 
Ihnhlh ?, according to the scale of merit applied to the uilfeient elates of 
«aint** ; a scale attubuted to Snkya "A T uni himself f The Arinins play a very 
conspicuous part in the Buddhic legends. The TiM^htb c >11 them g.Vfi.v- 
hrta/i, and reckon eighteen principal ones, who IvguieaBo in Chinese my- 
thology. Sixteen others are also docribed, to whom they give the epithet 
great, and who reside in dilferent inlands of the tcnotiiul woild * The 
Aihan here spoken of is called U/b t 7 /im ti kin, (in Pali Madhydntihn ) 
according to t lie report of lliuan Ths mg. See sequel. Chap. VIII. — R. 

(0) Sfup^rwibtral power, — -literally “ the sufficient strength of tie Gods.'* 
The perfect knowledge of the \entics of B'uMhi>m obtains for tin- Mints ot 
this icligion ten kinds of power, 1st, They know the thoughts of othcis, 
2d, They pos>eaS the pure and piercing ‘fight of rhe n/es of h>: iven , i. e. tlic\ 
behold cle.uly, know without difficulty or obseunty, wliatt-xei occurs in the 
unixerse. fid, They know the past and the pre-t nt. 1th, They know th • 
unmteri upted -u ve-«mn ? without beginning and witliou^md, of the Kalya? 
oi nmmlain a.- pie-entnml lutui.'. f>lh. They the delicacy of the 

cirs ot heal en, that i", they hear e!«*ailv and distinctly without obstacle or 
ctlort, exeiy xoiceand eury sound utteud m the three woilds and the ten 
parts of the uinxerH*, and discern their oiigin without ditnrulfx. Gt It, They 
.no not iestiictcd to coipoicul conditions, but can as-ume <d xxill the forms 
bt”-t adapted for the accomplishment of their pm pi»se>. 7th, Tin \ dis'oi 
f 1 1 1 *d j -on , I. R A. .s. \ 111. II. p 2 W 

t } ,: '•hi Chi ihilll'i / ///g, pp, {, "). 

* ! ' i / n ' < i in >t f d in s i>i /, n \ . B. \ ! \ . o l ' 
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- 1 • ■' "t‘ 1 1 * i p \ oi unluckv impoit. whe r her lie n i u*- 

.i.'M",* J i « t \ l.'i\e the of forms ; knowing that fuuu i- 

’• 1 1 ! •’ y ‘ t assume all f- triii**: and knowin.* that \ acuity is form, they 

* f\ iiiriis'iN* niiterial t‘th # They possess the knowledge of all 

to-- [. w\ . lo*h, liny the science of contemplation.* 

Am-niZ't the ten gsc it dir>- i pie*? of Sak\a Muni, the sixth, named Mo a 
h • >.n h acquired the <rre ite-t amount of supernatural power. The rest 
mu m* by t, e c\ n t (Mediation of the precepts, or the mode in which they 
\ i* i he 1 t-.e d irtiine, m expounded spiritual things -j- 

hup nni'iir.il power is cdled tilth khovbAynu by the Mongols, Sanam* 
h* K n i 11 ’ * ' - • .t r il i i't- tui'f* of it> posscs-ion. — R. 

’ Ti.e 7 Vo// st’jn — Tin** woid, u>utlly trau>enbed T<'uu 

S'.'t. mi uio t* routctlv Tt on ' f jn tfi'j, repi events tin* Sm^kiit word Tn fnt-i, 
'<■! ■* guifes the nhodfi of ,oy. It i** on? of the par idi- ueal nnnsi »n*> lai^-d 
■ ■ ‘i.’ miteml world, and termed in Sin^hiit bhuvtnm, Tnshitu \* 

t-nn‘h if th m itMon-. compiled in the world of dc>hcs, according 
*o ‘ o * m •*! eciier.il cl x^i an, and the thud of the Know voc/nirtt of the 

1 , ! wii'S nt .Nh paul. As Mr. Hodgson, m his blotch of Budd/insta, gives a 

unpV iiviimit of tht'«' in in-rius, I s.ib-htnte it for the remainder of 

M U- ,.Vis ir\ n j*c. It is instructive is slum ing the intimate connection 
-n Ihal.mmisin and Buddh^m, a- well as giving a genet al idea <d 
i 1 ’ « f l . ' - 1 c, i * , * 1 1 . 

,»h . .'■* o * f t’lth-* m ms ’on 5 (flhu yohosj of the universe, it is n luted 
r • I’u- o, < -t is c ill, d Afphstho nhurthtn , ami this is the abode of Am 
], \»i l bvlevi\ aremdsng to - ,ine account,*., tl mi c .uc ten, and 

! g *»'••., i f h.i t.-i n imed /'/ moo hid, I’itttafd, Prah f td- 

l, /. At i '< Ai'.iift, Sinhit i /».«/ , !' Jii'iniUit , Dth tnii/finid , Achn ! a, ^ddfidiiitit i , 
j ht, s '".iti;,tf r /n ,, t i, Xu I'j/urtid, Jotjdn ir lit . These thirteen 

j ■ ' ,, ft.- uni 1 . o t A'th 1 } »dd ft a t they are the Dodhoutf dot- / 3 /*«- 

, <>, •, ,i>, 1 v h , u r is a f.itii-ul hdlowiu ot IJuddlia. will be tian-d.ited to 
i t , j , i" -ons iff i dc it h. 

j r # . • t ’ • . 1 1 in Bot’f. .-tfitn flfu'ratt'is, arc cghteon B/tovon/iv, c.ilh <1 
, 1 , ► - ’ fh','7' 1 !'•/•//•*. Tims.* aic su'ij.-ct to liiaiiMi', and aic 

{ ,u . hi i 1 i V. Iti'lil 1 t Khftl I, Bt -iff tid j"h ofttf t , Ih'pfttHir />i'tr\fi't It,'/ , 

yj A / /-■ A. / Pm 'if -A A, t, \j i n trninbf' t, Afifp-swn / n , P<u ifii-stth / 1 /, 

>'■, \,.JA-,. ' i, rdti'/n-j i ltd, Yrilnii-pliiiin, Aranfft- ^ntn </, 

\ u ,. , t I i t , \ m!i i \ • \iitlt /*.!.#■ . and V/* fdfft'’ Pious w («| shlppi 1 *• ot 

j;, j , . t > m.j, ot i jc ♦’ i _ 1 * nil I liiiiMin is at 1 1 r death 

4 . ,1 , , ,i, S I i I Monk \\\' III. p \- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ami below the eighteen mansion* of Brahma, are six other.', subject to 
\ i.'H.n'l called Cidlectiiely Kama-Vac/mra, and sepaiateh a* follows Cf,t>- 
ti'ir-Mahri-rajn-Knyika , Ti ayas /nnsd, Tush ltd, Yamn, X'nndunvati , Pura- 
uinmtd-Vasivnrti . And whovever worships Vishnu with pm e heart shall go 
to one of these. And below the six bh'n anas of Vishnu, are the thiee I31m- 
vanas of Mahadt/va, called generally A/ dpya T 'a chard, and partiouhuly 
as follows : A bhdyd-Xifya- yainupagd, Vfnyd.yatndpagd, Aht/tcfutya-yot- 
n dp a yd , and these are the heavens designed for pious Siva Margin. Below 
the man-ions enumerated, are Iudra fifinvann, Yuma Bhuvana, S'urya fifty - 
man, and Chandra fihmnna : together, with the mansions of the fixed stai-, 
of the planet®, and vaiiou® other®, winch occupy the sp.n c down to the Ayui 
Bhovona. aI®o called Aym-A/Lid. And below AgniAn/id i® Ynyy-Kund ( 
and below T" nju-l nnd is Prithi'i, or the Edith ; and on the Eaith aie tin 
sc'vcn d'l-tj't;-,, Jo-nbn-dudpn . «\o. and seven sdyaras or Sea-, and eight l\u 
nitas or mountain®, * uui',n parvatu , &«\ And Ik low Piith\i is JalaAund, 
or the \i oi Id of waters; and thee.uth is on the watcis a* a boil. And 
below- Jalu-kund are seven I’atdlas, as Dhatani . tee.; six of them are tin 
abode® of the Daih/n s . and the seventh i® Xarahn, const- tmg of eight &q»a- 
iate abodes , and these eight compose the hell of -mneis ; and fi mu tl - 
eighteen Bhunnias of Biiuima, down to the eL.Lt chambei* of XnraKn.^o 
i- the v.oik of M xnjt'mu. Ma.ijti-n is by the Banddhas esteemed tlu gic 
arrliittet. who couslrui t» the mansions of the woild by Am Bronn \ « 
command, as Padma-Pdni by his command creats.* all animate things. 
Turn-actions Roy. As. Soc. Vol. II. pp 23d, 2d4 — J. W. I.. 

(8) Mt le phou ■in, i- the Chinese tian-ciiption of Maitii\a 13 ulhi- it fa * 
Mi le is the abbiewatcd and very coirupt pronunciation of Muihiya , i 
.Xm-riir woid, sigmt\ ing, according to the Chinese, the son of (,oodhCs>, oi 
of hnthrnei y.y. This personage, who is to succeed Sakya Mum in the <dn- 
i aeter of tmc-tiid Buddha, was uiidtT the name ot Ayi to, a di-eij le of 
tin 1 latter. Othei* a— uit »hat he was bom m lieuuu at the epoch ofSakjaS 
nitenug the i\lu on- nicer, that is to «iy, at the pi Mod win n the ilmati-m 
of human life was 100 \oais. Sine, tnui he lias iim-umd m the ch.uarttr 
of ljodiii-attvva in Tns'nto, and will (umtinu ’ tln.e till the time of hi, 
adunt in that oi Buddha. Tills adven* - , a«*e inuiig t*> a prediction dehuuid 
by Sul. i a to Ins iVcipks in the town of sh- will take plaee at a \eiy 
i emote petiod wlu.il tie dm ition of iiUM.m lde sj, ill i \it ud to tight) -loui 
tfioosxnd jnis; that is to -ay, afut the lap-e of In e tmu-iud-.x ImndiLd 
ami sf.cuty milhoi.s of y' ais.'*' The name of the town in winch i i ®| id 
bt b mi, t m,t of I In* ps in 1 •- h’s f .'In I . ail 1 tl. .r of >.* i i. c-- hi- ni'jth* t 
I ; . 1 , !; 
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sue also announced In S.'.kw. Ilis father nil! In named suoujnn ,„a . iu- 
motlu-r Fan. ma gone. Tile latter will be the most lovely [vison in the "orki, 
w ,th lips like the flower nbara ami breath redolent of stmd.il wood. Mairre) a, 
like Pakya, will be born from his mother's right side. Then the gods, 
inhabitants of Tushita, will break forth into singing,* esc. Maitreja will 
live eighty-four thousand years, and the law whieh he shall establish will 
have the same delation after his pari nirvana. — R. 

(9) j Eight tones : — about 80 Eiigli-h feet. 

fill) Fight cubits . about 10 or 12 feet. 

(11' It still easts — Fa loan heie speaks as on.- who had seen tl.i- 
i . 'loss'll statue. We shall in the following Chapter see to what era he reit i - 
its election, — R. 


<: II APT Eli VII. 


1 lit 11 1 v el* s.n i ,i,i, 


'iin-v billowed this mountain chain in a south-westerly <hre< tiim 
.or 111 teen (hits. The road is extremely dillicult and fatiguing, 
abounding in obstacles and dangerous steeps. In those lull' tire to 
he seen mural precipices of' rot k eight thousand left in height. 
On approaching them the sight becomes confused ; and should 
the loot of the traveller slip in passing those places, nothing in 
the world could save him. 1 

At the foot of these hills is a river named the Shi f/eor.' 
Thi- ancients have perforated the rucks to open a passage, and 
nave rut 1. elders of seven hundred steps. \\ hen von have passed 
these ladders \ou cross the river by fa bridge of) suspended 
topes. Tic hanks ot the stlcam me about lour score pan - 
apait. Neither ('linn ; y IJnuii nor Kan y///// under the dvnastv m 


• si,.., . i . |t l \ \ ’ i ! I 



CHAPTER VII. 


the Han, ever reached this (mint in tlieir travels, of which an 
account is given by the Interpreters* of the Cabinet of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The ecclesiastics asked Fa hian if one might know when the 
Law of Foe began to spread in the East l Ilian replied to them . 
“ L learnt from the people of that country, and they all assort d 
me, that according to the most ancient traditions, it was after tie' 
erection of the statue of Mt In P/toti sa that the Shu mrt, 
of India passed this 1 iver, carrying with them the sacred honks 
and the collection of the Precepts.” The statue was erected 
three hundred years after the Xt hoxnn of Foe, which by calcula- 
tion of the years, corresponds with the time of Phnuj n'uny,' of 
the family of Chew. Wo may, therefore, affirm that the Ureat 
Doctrine began to be propagated and extended at the time of the 
erection of this statue. Without the assistance of tins gua. 
master Mi fe, who could have continued the labours of Shy hm 
and leduccd his laws to practice ! \\ ho had been able to d.if.is** 

the knowledge of the Three Precious ( hies," and make it prnctia'c 
even to the inhabitants of the world’s extremity, teaelnng them 
to know with certaintv the origin of the mysterious revolution ’ 
This is no result of human endeavour. Nor was such the dieani 
of Mi')// h,'' of the dynasty of the linn. 


NOTES. 


) / Snilun'j r/whl solo hint . — Tins lpt ion ot tl,r *•-( upmentj m the 
» >t* V clulli ut tirJ Him. ill). I > <»l IC'pOillU *' |t!l till. .I'CO.lllta of 

modem ti tu lit i who coi loboi it- * lii^ itntal oi the tl li! i • ult.fi v. i>n h irn 1. r 
tn n equal’}' painful an l peillnUi , the pi iked mrk~, th- m* it. 

Mitur precipitous Milo, the cli-uni c.Vendtd acion with)--, and I V -u-.p'- n- 
Mon hml^fi — R. 

( 2.) The u\tr *v/« Uttfitt . — Thii wold MCti'iD'', aproidu'/ to ( ' hm-'se 
nilei jiictation, the A'/tvo of 1 ••• t*'hn h •// ). Ac- 

online to Buddhist i osinomapii) , it •« fmui the south <>l the Lil.e 1 
-/ "jw parses tin oii^'n the mouth of 'in "'dilt.ii «.1» pii.ui* . * ui ns on< e f sou.tf 

j: 
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viy -l'U’h ' ime-. lound the lake, and thence proceed" to discharge itsclt mb- 
the sea of the south-v.e-t. " 

AVe learn hom this cosniO^iaphy, that four ri\ er £ , starting fiom the same 
p'unt, flow in opposite directions 1st, the H^ng kta or He no , {Ganges, the 
n who of which signifies in Sanscrit, come from the celestial mansion, he- 
cai>° it t ikes it" source in an elevated reg on. It issues from the eastern 
side ot tKe lake A neon tha, so named hum a San>c»it word f mi n irud.ttn 
eigmf \\\"T p i emiit from tumult. This lake U situated to the east of the Mnuu- 
tain of Pe 1 fumes, and no.th of the gieat Snowy Range ; it is eight humhid 
It in circumference, and its banks aid adorned with cold, silv* ,\ Ja<s, m**- 
tal, copper, iron. £kc. Tac Ganges lssuis from the mouth of an <»v of sihei , 
amt circumscribing the lake once, discharge lt-olt into the sea of the south- 
eist. 2d, The .S hi theon, (Sind; of which we now speak 3d, The Fo thsoo 
(Varh, Oms 01 'Jihon) % the Sanscrit name of which Mgmno the />;//*> st/eam, 
it issurs oa the we*t side of the lake A neon tha, from tin- mouth of a horse 
ot glas*, or of sapplme, encircles the lake once, and discharges itself in f o the 
&ea of the noi;h-we>t. -1th, The &t to, fiom a San-cut word, '.s U/n which 
signifies cold , it issues on the northern p ut of the lake, from the throat ot 
a lion of Phu tt kia ('sphatihn, rock cijstal) enemies the take once, and 
thiows itself into the sea of the iiotth-ea-.t. ,, + Pallas . X following the Mongo- 
lian cosmogiaphy, Ectirndjiii tooli, names the-c ineis, the (mnf/a, Shitdn, 
Baltthov (W akshou, Oxus,) and Atpara. 1>. !>crgmann,§ quoting the same 
woik, names them the Gamjn , Suhln , Bark ho and Baktrhi , or fshula 
Father Horace names them uuer the Tibetan*, mG'a/t-hn/v, Sindh',", 
Paktchhon , and iSida — 11. 

The lake A neon //<■/, or .1 nan-adato, is the R m aufu ado of the Hindi.", 
and Maj/fim dula> of til- M .t> Ijliu-Camesc maji" made under Kang hi and 
Kfuan lo‘ , r j * *' M. E. Eurnouf Migtrcsts another e\phmatiu;i of th- 

word A neon (ha. In Pali the lake is named Anniatuttci, whnh t an he no 
other than the Sanscnt word Annva tnj,(j, that l-., “not brightened, <.i 
v.aimtrl fhy the sunbeams; .** an explanation that accords wHl witli the 
opinion ciitu tamed of lake ll.it aide ada. — Ivl. 

>3i ('hang klt/mi and Hnn ynj . — Chang khian, a Chme-e general win, 
lived m tne lUgn of Won ti of tie- Han djnasty, conducted in the year A. I> 
\li, t Ue f.ist memorabu c\ptdmon ol his nation into Ctntt.d A-u. He v. i-, 

* {'Hu: 1 i a v 1 in quo'- i sn »h ' * • t m - r f i \ \ I 1 1 p, gi v , 

+ J " I 

* v / >ttnt 'uni'i n , \ <*! li P ii 
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t hi as .onbat-adoi to the Ynn h, but \\ i- detained hv the Ilinung uox and 
^ei»t a piUonei lor ten years hy those people. During his ie«ulenoe ninons; 
th^-in, he obtained an exten-iw- knowledge ot the count i its, King to the vve-t 
• d China. Having tttVrted his escape, he travelled many days westwaid as tai 
.is T'i v in ( Farghana . Thence he passed on to K finny L » .^ogduua', and 
die count i ies of the d ue ti and the Dahie. To avoid on hi*- return the obsta* 
i Ics that had before detained him, he passed by the mount, ms tlnough thr 
< ountry of the Khiany (Tibetl ; but even thus he did not escape a second 
coptine by the Uionny nou , a circumstance, by the way, which shows tSiat 
even then Tibet was exposed to the incursions of the northern tiibes 
Kscipiug again, he succeeded in reaching China, after an absence of Id 
y <Mis, with no more than two out of the hundred toUuwe«s with whom he 
-i t out. The count lies visited hy him in peison were Ta wan. the countiy 
•>f the groat Yue ti, tint of the Ta hit ; Dalue) and Khanj km, 01 Sogdinoa. 
Hut besides these he had collected inforuntion of five or six other gnat 
'■fates situated m their neighbourhood, of which lie thus reported to the em- 
peror on bis return. “ \Yneu m the countiy of the Ta hia,” he observes, 11 / 
r emaihed the bamboos of Kh/oung and the fabrics of Shu. 1 asked whence 
these objects had been procured. The Ta hia replied, our merchants trade 
with the country of Shin ton (Sind) Shin ton 1 * to the south. ea-t ot the 
Ta hln, distant several thousand li. The mauneis and diess of the lohabt- 
tants resemble those of the Ti hia , but their countiy is low, hot and humid 
The people make war mounted upon elephants. Their country extends to 
the sea. According to my rah ulution the country of the Ta hia i> twthe 
bundled it to the south- west of China . and since Shin ton is several thou, 
.-and h to the south-east of the Ta hia, and many articles from Shu aie 
found tin. re this country should not be very far distant from Shu. On tin- 
account I wished to pis-* by tin* country ot the K hi ting , but in seeking to 
avoid the d ingots which threatened me amongst tho-e people, I pinceeded 
•somewhat too far to the truth, and was eoptuted by the Ilionuy nou It 
vonld liowvvc- be easy to issue by the country of Shn, and you wouhl not h 
t \po-ed to the attacks of brigands. 

1’ he empeioi h mug learntth.it these people formed poweiful nations, 
ami highly esteemed the nn iehaadi-e of China, sanctioned the project ot 
( hang hhim, and di-patclud s, ral envoys m ditfcient du\eti,.iis fiom 
s hu. These found the loins closed t«» i In* noith bv the Tt and the Tm 
•mil to t He south Sum and the f\onrn /■// w . tide- abandmud to a piedatoiv 
hie M my ot llu* Chinese emissuie- wue killed, that the pwpeted 
mlci cmir-c never took place. A tow Imwevei, surcuilol in i idling the 
s n»yi|oin ot i'/ttan , 12011 // lo the \\i -t, l o \v hit li the mei enaudi-r fi , on ‘sjju 
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v, ^ cnnv.’.d Ft v- a* tliii** in *r*‘KIn«; to e t ib'«di an intercom m* with lm 
i >.■ 1 ip that tin* Chim-c obtaimd tin n know led-. of the kingdom of Thin a, 
Chtng klnaii was afterward" advaivtd to an irnpoitint office ; but having 
failed in an expedrion against the Ihonng non 1 1>. C. 123) he incurred the 
} tnalty of death, commuted by special grace, to the entire loss of rank. He 
did not omit, however, to publish much useful information regarding the 
countries and people west of China, as such possessed great interest for hi» 
countrymen, who affected supremacy over Central Asia.* I ha\e thought it 
rieht to enter upon these details because they refer to the earliest discovery of 
India by the Chinese. No rmntion whatever is m ule of this country, previous 
to this era, in any Chinese work with which we are acquainted. The other 
^.uieiul, Kan y*tr/, was sent in the year *) 7 A. D. as far as the borders of the 
Western, that is, the Caspian sea, with instructions to subject the Roman 
Eirqne. The information he derived from Tina chi , (Tadj.kd and the J» 
tzv, lcgauling the vast extent o( this sea, arid the tune it would rt quire to 
cro-s it, ithtte months with a fair wind, two years with an unfavourable one < 
in lucid him to abandon the expedition and return. f 

It is evident from the f ingoing that Fa him had no exact idea of the 
distance or the diiection traversed by either of these general*. — It. 

(-1; The Iuterpreter.t . — I have introduced a slight coirection in this 
passage. Kieov yt, is the name of a kind of interprets s attached to the 7 '<>oi 
sh<>n hone, oi bureau for the affaus of the for***:rii nation^ lecently subjected 
to the Ilan dynasty X V i* to the repot ts of these employ's that much 
of the ueographic and ohm trtaphm intimation of fmeign rouutiic* i- 
due. — It. 

I think that M. Abel R*‘imisnt i> rnUfaken m hi- comctinn of this pa;- 
^a.e, which should be ti. inflated, The two bank - ot the ir.ei me at leu^t 
pi) pa* es asunder; then' me nine stations (\>heie von pn«s it It i- n. luted 
th.it i either (‘bang /.'/////, nor Kan y>>g, icaehcd this pomt.” — Ivl. 

Pinny smug of (he dynasty tf C/non. — II ic >u hu.e u ta-t of tin 
utmost impoitance in the hntoiy of RwddhNm, ditiimiumg the c| nch when 
thisiilLion "pirart hi \«»nd the linin'. m‘o the ea-tern countm.-, of A"iu. 
into Taitary, and as fn as fliiim. It has been u*vud to fix tlie date ot 
jt-s intiodnelion lido the la t mention d country in the year M A. D and 
to.wnbe it to an event- to be noticed m a MiWqucnt no'e. Put tiii - 
v.a**, in f.ict, meiely the d.dc <>f it- ollicial adoption ; fm it w.o thin that th< 

¥ l.fc »f fVuiH" Lit m m tiie Ih-torv ot tiie I Ian, /m*.,, |i [ \ < 
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islnj. 1 1 Buddha was. ae. ordmg to autheiith lii~t 01 fans, admitted to tin 
capital and piofessed with public solemnities But th.ie ate i-ul ttod facts 
ot which the memorials are incidentally preset ved, which attest that Bud- 
dhism had nevertheless penetrated into various provinces at an eariiei 
period, and had established itself unostentatiously, without exciting ob^eivu- 
Mon. It is even probable that this religion was preached in verv early 
times, and that the destruction of the books under Shi honour/ U , of the 
Thsin dynasty, was the cause of its decadence ;* and it is related that in the 
twenty-ninth or thiitieth year of the reign of that prince, a Sumanean 
from the west, named She U fang , came to Ilian yang, (a town near Si an 
foil, in Shensi) with eighteen other ecclesiastics, bringing the sacred books 
in Sanscrit. They presented themselves at court ; but the emperor, shocked 
at their extraordinary customs, put them into prison. On that, Li fang 
and his companions began to recite the Malta pra f na pdrantiUi ; a brilliant 
light filled the entire prison, and immediately after, a genius of the colour 
of gold, and sixteen feet in height, armed with a club, broke open the gates 
and liberated the prisoners. The Emperor was alarmed, and repenting his 
treatment of them, dismissed them with great honor + 

Towards the year 122 B. C. the campaign of the general Hon khi/i ping 
against the lliutiny non , brought the Chinese to a country named Hieuu 
than, situated beyond the mountains of Yaikand. The king of that coun- 
tiy offeied sacrifice to a golden statue of a man. This statue was captured 
and conveyed to the Emperor in 121 B. C.£ Y an sse kou observes that is 
was made of gold to represent the prince of the celestial genii, and that it 
is the model ot the statues of Foe now in u*e. The Emperor deeming it 
sacied, deposited it in the palace oj sweet springs. It was more than one 
toi*e high. No sacrifices weie offered to it, perfumes on 1 ) were burnt 
in its honor § It is thus add*. he, th.it the worship of Foe begin to be 
inti educed. Chang kiinn, on his ictuin ftem hi** embassy to Tu hia, re- 
coin ting what he had learnt of neighbounng nations. «pc'k- ot S'hm ton, 01 
India, ami the woislup ot J'con than t L ndei *Ai ti {2 \eut- B. C.) a savant 
named Ihsin king, icceived fioin an envov ot the ) nr h, named I Isun l/teon, 
certain Buddhist woiks. Chun at t L i time. t<> adopt the evpussioii of the 
historian of the Wei, undet stood tins dnetnue, but Oilicvid it nut.*! Tin* 
is all that l can find icgaidnu the lutimluetion of Buddhism into C hitu 
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jnior to the \cai 01 A. D., winch is the epoch usually accepted tor that 
event. We shall presently lean farther details of the part enacted L\ the 
Emperor Ming ti in connection with this subject. 

As to the history ot this religion, which the Chinese found in their 
earliest expeditions e^tihlished in the noith of Tibet and in BucLaiia, Fa 
luan is the author who 1ms preserved foi 'he most precise and inter- 
esting tialition. According to him, the Buddhists of the Indus asserted 
that their rel.gion had been spread beyond that river by the labours of the 
Samaneans of India, at the time of the erection of the colossal statue of 
Maitreya Bouhisattwa, and that this event took place thiee hundred 
year« after the nirvana of Sakyn, in the reign of Phing tvang , of the 
dynasty of Cheou. Now Thing wang began to reign in the year 770 B. C. 
and died in 720. This fact, en passant, would establish the death of Sakyn, 
according to our author, 300 years before the erection of the statue, l. e. 
in the year 1020 B. C. or a little later. Now, without enteung upon 
the discussion of the \arious dates assigned by the Buddhists to this e\ent, 
so impoitint to them, I may observe that the calculation most pent* tally 
adopted by the Chinese places the birth of Sakva in the year 1027, or 
1029 B. C. and his death in 950.* The date adopted by other Chinese 
au’liors well informed in Buddhist traditions, f differs yet more from the 
chronology of Fa Man, since it places the birth of Sakva, in the ninth vear 
of Cliouang Wang, 'G38 B. C .), which brings down his death to G<>9, more 
than a omtuiy subsequent to the date assigned to the erection of the statue. 
Wc nun hcie remaik on the expiessions in the text, that they show that in 
the opinion of Fa hum, M.utreya was not a mere mythological personage 
icstiicted to Tu-hiti, but that his influence was effectual oneaith in promot- 
ing the oh/oN of S/ihyaN mission and in propagating hi> doctrine to 
the e ids of the wmld This pa^ige must he compared with tlie other 
ti uhtion*, winch h.\ t lie advent ot a personage of the ordei of Bodln-attwns 
tlnee centimes after SAkya, as a kind of rt former, oi continue) of Buddhist 
predication, and a eompilei of the sacicd b >oks, and which speak of liim as 
engaged in this woik ill the western pait of India. Tin* colossal statue ot 
tin* BinUiFuttwa will be spoken of in the account of Fdyana by Iliouan 
t lis mg — It. 

(6) 'l hr knowledge 0 f the Three Precious One * , — that is to say, of the 
Tii ratnn , or B nddha, JJhanna and Sang a. 1 have elsewht-ie eoliectc <1 
many illustrations of this triad amongst the Buddhists to these l will now 

* Melange', A'.tuhques, \ oh I. pp. 115 — 117. 

fr ^htui tian, l> 1,1 \. pp. 1 -3. 
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add die following curious passage from a Muhammadan author. — “When 
the Tibetans make oath, they invoke the Kanrfja s nnm (d Kun mtchhoy 
soum.) that is to say, the triple God ; Kamlja meaning God, and taunt, three. 
They assert howe\er that there is but one God, and the other two are his 
prophet and his word, and that the combination of these three in the oath 
refers to but one God. There is morco\er a groat resemblance between the 
Lamas of Tibet and the monks of Clnistian nations, Ac.’** Buddhist tra- 
vellers, when they w'ould assert of a people or a prince that they practise 
the Samanean religion, simply remark that they are deeply attached to the 
three precious ones. The dogma of the three precious ones is with them the 
foundation of the doctrine ; a point which once admitted, invokes all others 
with it. Not to believe in the three precious ones is an unpardonable 
sin. It would be difficult to undei stand these passages in the stiict sense in 
which the words Buddha, the Law , and the Clergy, are generally accepted. 
It is evident that a Supreme Tiiad is spoken of, whose intelligence is manifest 
by speech and separate personality. Without entering heie upon a m* taphysic-d 
or theological discussion, which lias found place elsewhere, I shall repeat an 
anecdote with which a Chinese book printed in Japan furnishes me. In the 
fifteenth year of the reign of a prince of Sin ra, (Sin lo in Corea) named Fa 
hiny irony, the king, promoter of the Law', 323 A. D. the religion of Foe be- 
gan to spread in tins countiy. Formerly in the reign of No kht wang, a Sama- 
nean named Me hou tseu artked fiom Kao li, (Corea proper) at the town of 
/ chen na. lie excavated a grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, 
of the dynasty of the Liang, sent a present to the prince of Sin ra, consist- 
ing of all manner of perfumes ; but of these neither the prince nor lus sub- 
jects recognised the use or e\en the names. Hou tseu instructed them. 
“These substances, said he, are designed to be burnt ; the exquisite odour 
which they runt extends to the sanctified ; and amongst those desig- 

nated sanctified spirits, there are none abo\e the three precious one* , the first 
is called Foe tho ; the second Tha mo , the thud seng hia. If you make your 
invocations iu burning these perfumes, Divine Inttllig* lice w ill not fail to 
respond. At that moment the daughter of the king fell sick. They directed 
lion tseu to bum the perfumes and repeat the foimuhe. The pnncess was 
foithwith restored. The king was delighted, and munificently lewauled the 
Samanean.”'f 

I will add, as the opportunity olfers, that the images, the books, and 
the worship of Foe were introduced into Corea in the second year ot the 
king Siao shcon tin (372) ; that the ait of writing was introduced into Fe 

* M,, hzui uliuh, J. 11. A. S. Voh VII. p. 2: >2. 

r Lncyclop, 13. XI 11. p. 10. 
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'w ■ rins itl n jiait or (oieai m t Lr-* twriPv -ninth uar <>t the man of .x - - 
f t,u }vvi<j i • » 7 4 i and that a to i cum eecleMrstie, named At a la nan Km-et, 
•'.'line from Tmii i China) to the same country in the tenth yen of king Kteoo 
shew, 1.384); the king went out before him, Ed him to Ins palace and 
showed him the greatest honor. It was then that Buddhism was estab'ished 
in Pe tsi. The following year they began a temple to Foe upon Mount 
II an, and ten persons there embraced the monastic life. 

I say nothing of the establishment of Buddhism in Japan. Titsingh, in his 
Annals of the Doirii, and M. Klaproth m the annotations he lias added to 
that work, will no doubt give every nece^at v elucnlition. — R. 

(7) The dream of Miny ft . — Ming ti, of the Han dynasty, had a dream , 
he beheld a man of the colour of gold, and of lofty s tat uie, and having his 
head surrounded by a luminous halo, soaiing above his palace. He consulted 
his corn tiers on the subject of his dream. They replied, “ In the western 
countries there was a spirit named Foe.” The Emperor therefore appointed 
a high officer named Thaai yn, and a scholar named That ay liny , to pro- 
ceed with sundry others to flmdostan, and gather information tom lung the 
doctrine of Foe; to draw, paint or depict the Feou th'jU (temples and idols) 
and to collect the precepts. Thsai yn applied to the Samanenns, and re- 
turned with two of them, Ma teny and Chou fa lan to Lo yang. It 
was then that the Ceutial Kingdom began to possess bamaneans and t<» 
observe the genuflexions. A pi nice of Chon, named Vug was the lust to 
embiaee the new rihgion. Yng also procured the book of Foe m fuity-two 
chapters, and the images of Sakva. Mmg ti caused paintings of religious 
subjects to be mule, and placed them in the * Tower of Purity.’ The "acted 
book was deposited m a stone building near the tower of Lan . and as m 
returning to Lo yny , Thsu vn had pla. ed this book . -n a w lute lmr^e. a 
monaster > was constnnlul, ca’led the * Tnnj.lc of the Whit*- II 
+ eng and Pa Ian passid their lives in this moiia&triy. — U. 
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Kingdom ot On chang.-- I’ i ml ot tin foot of l oe 

On passing this liver you arc in the kingdom of On f/ntm/.'- 
r ('he kingdom of On chany l'onns the extreme uoitheru portion of 
India. Here they actually -peak the language of Ceutial India/ 
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( iiitiul India is denominated the Kingdom of the Middle. Tim 
ilk^Ci of the people and their manner of li\ing are also similar 
to those of the Kingdom of the Middle. The law of Foe is 
held in the highest reverence. At all the places where the 
ecclesiastics halted were Seng ha Ian. There are about five 
hundred Seng hia Ian, all devoted to the study of the less transla- 
tion ' If any stranger, or Pi hieoid arrive, they receive him with 
eagerness and entertain him three days. After these three days 
they warn him to seek for another hospitium. 

When tradition tells of the travels of Foe in the north of 
India, it is of this kingdom that it speaks. Foe here left the 
impression of his foot. The dimensions of this impression vary ac- 
cording to the thoughts of those who contemplate it . 6 It remains 
to this day. The stone upon which his clothes were dried in 
the sun , 7 and the place where the wicked dragons were converted, 
equally remain. The stone is one toise in height, two toises 
square, and flat on one side. 

Three ecclesiastics, I loci king, Tao citing, and line! tha, set 
out in advance to the kingdom of Xa he, 9 where is the shadow 
of Foe.“ Fa hian and the others tarried a time in this kingdom ; 
and when the term of their sojourn had elapsed, they descended 
towards the south, into the kingdom of Sii lw top 


NOTES. 

( l • The Attif/iJum of Oh ehhan </. — This name signifies a garden . in San- 
M'lir f^thjnnu , the country wu> so n:t red because the paik of a hmtj of the 
it heel (('huh meat ft raja) was funnel ly thou*. Fa hi in is the tiist Chinese 
by whom it is spoken of - according to Ins ortho"taphv, the name is Oh 
(' hunt/ , Sunn" \ un writes it On rhhang, and lhmiiii th*aiu, r On chum/ na. 
The last mentioned traveller pn. senes two other sptllings, On sun eh hang 
and Ott chha. That which he has hmi'clr adopted is the mud exact trans- 
cription the Chinese admits of, ()ud\ ana. tin teh or <// almo>f always helm; 
substituted for the Milt dental in the tiaiiMi iption of Indian woid>. 

The euuntiy of Lhhana is \ei y ceh hrateil m Duddlti-t annaK , hut it is 
not fioin tiavellers of tln& need alone that the C him sc dni'e then know 
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h*dge of ir They had political inreic*mr*e ami relations '> : ‘ K the j*i inches <*i 
Ldvana especially in .“02. .">21, ami t.f‘2, A. F>. Tin* historical exist- 

ence of thw country in A. 1). 11)1 or 102, vvh« n vuired ly Fa hian, cannot 
be doubted, as also in the year A. 1). 042, whn its king a<UIrt*«-e<l a letter 
to the Emperor of China. If we rely upon legends, it must have been 
known by the name of Udyatui in the time of Sakya Muni ; but we are not 
yet in a position to enable us to adopt, or even to discuss such traditions. 

Ma tonan lm places this kingdom to the east of Kandahar, and there 
locates the Brahm ms, whom he designates the first anion rj the tribes of bar- 
billion's . This country could not be far removed fiom Attack or Ptshuwur : 
but the name is no longer found among the geographical denomination* 
of th it neighbouthood ; nor i» there any resembling it among the ancient 
names of places in northern and western India, extracted fiom the Pmanus 
hv Wilfoul, or among those extracted by Ward from the MnrkaivJoyn 
Parana. This remark may be extended to the re*t of our itineiary; too 
many revolutions have ovei turned the institutions of India to admit of our 
tracing the names of places of moie than fourteen centuries ago upon 
modern maps. The Hindus have no idea of the critical labouis, by means 
of which, in China as well as in Europe, concurrent evidence is hi ought 
together as the groundwork of ancient geography ; and amongst learned 
Europe on, whom the study of Sanscrit has placed in a position to supply 
such mateiials, but a very small number have been attracted to reseiuches so 
dty, thorny, and distasteful. The geography of the Purunas by Wilful d, li is 
n >t been sufficiently followed up ; it would nevertheless be most interesting 
to extend the investigation-, and correct the errors of that laborious but too 
Mstcinatizing writer. The perusal of those ancient compositions the Itduut- 
\ 1 ua. Mahabhaiata, and other poems, such a** the Merjhn ilnta, mulct taken 
bn thee\pr«s" purpose <>f dc-poihng them of their geographical lufui mation, 
""uhl be a genuine sci vice to learning. We justly adnme m these works their 
graceful pictures and elegant descriptive ; but the-a* beauties, liowevci admira- 
ble, aie the objects of exclusive inteiest only to superficial understanding*. A 
few fugitive notes adapted to chronological purposes, or to elucidate the an- 
cient Geogiaphy of India, would have m finitely more value m the estimation 
of the learned. Tin re are some happy attempts in this way of late veais ; hut 
these do not gi apple with the entne subject. Hence the determination of 
the places spoken of by Fa hian has been a laborious umk ; and would 
hive beru impracticable in the time of Deigi.igncs. 

[Ik foie the ruadei plowed to the supiel of M. Remus if \ highly in- 
♦ cresting note, it may he as well to appiFe him that line begins the grmd 
g *ogi .iphical ei lor of the learned Punch comment, itnis. who conduct our 
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pi.giim as far weM as Kandihar, while his> actual route e Mended no fuithei 
than the neighbourhood of Jellalubad. This error will be sufficiently appa- 
rent as we progress; meanwhile the insertion of the following observations 
of Professor Wilson, on On chang, will not be deemed inappropriate. “It 
is not correct to say that its name {On Chang's is not traceable in Sanscrit 
authorities ; and it is rather remarkable that we find tlie name in what may 
be considered rather its vernacular than its classical fonn. We have not 
Udyana, but Ujjana, the On chang na of the later Chinese traveller, Ujjana 
is named in the Mahabharat, in the Yana Parva (Yol. I. p. 5S5). as one of 
the Tirthas, or holy places, of the north, and its mention follows cLse upon 
that of Kashmir, from which therefore its contiguity may he inferred. We 
luve therefore the Sanscrit venficatiou of its name and site, and this confirms 
its position on the upper part of the Indus, possibly on either bank, extend- 
ing westward ton aids Cabul, and eastward towards Kashmir. Chinese 
authority, aKo, is not wanting for such a position, for Mn tirnn lin , as 
quoted by Remusat, states that it lies east of Kwn tho In, and in the Itinerary 
of Hionan thsang, Kian tho lo is bounded on the cast by the Indus. II* 3 
places Ou chang GOO li to the north of Kian tho lo. I 11 accounts extracted 
by M. Remusat, from Chinese Geographic il compilation*, On chang is 
evidently confounded with Kashmir ; the description of its mountains, it? 
valleys, its forests, its fertility, its irrigation, its nee, its lakes tenanted by 
dragons, the Niigas of the Raja Taran gin i and the Kashmiri m chronicles 
and the charac er of its people as ingenious and gentle, but cowardly and 
crafty, as still perfectly applicable to Kashmir. At a later petiod, howevei , 
t'ne Chinese knew Kishimr, by its own name ; Kta she nit lo , is its appella- 
tion in the itinerary of Unman thsang. It is easy to undet stand, however, 
this seeming confusion. Kashmir had at various times a political boumlaiy 
considerably exceeding its natural limits. At different periods, therefore, 
diiieieiit diMi lets, such as L’jjana, were or weie not considered to be por- 
tion'' of Kashmir. J. II. A. S. Yol. YII. pp. 11a. 110. The identification 
ia heie complete ; name and situation both concur in pioving the On chmi-f 
of Fa man to be tue L'jjdna of Iudun Literature ; a countiy situated on the 
Indus, immediately we-t of Kashmir. — J. W. L.j 

We see by tho hrcmint of Fa 4imil that Duddhism wa* established in the 
Uh century in the eastern part of Afghanistan on the light bank of the Indus 
in a couniiy now' known by the name of Kifiist in, or the country of idola- 
ters , fni this is incoiiti s'lfily the roim f tyof ( dy.tna, what' nr may have bet n 
o- extent to'vn.ds tin* wi-f. We ]< irn else Alien- tin* the same nLy . 
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flourished there in the seventh century although tuamfcsMtig some tl1 m - 
of decline; that of more than fourteen hundred monasteries existing thue m 
former times, Srverul had fallen into ruin" ; that nnny f-t the eeolesiastn *> 
had removed elsewhere ; and that those who re named had lost the oitlmdox 
undei standing of the sacred books These facts, pieserved in books wniten 
inevioua to the invasion of the Muhammadans, me consistent with the 
testimony subsequently borne by the latter, and may even serve to explain 
it. Seveial facts connected with the kingdom of Ud \ uni, and known to the 
Chinese during the dynasties of the northern Wei ami the Thang, will be 
found in the following extract fioia the Kou Km thou thou, Ptan i t/an, 
C hap. LXIII. pp. 1, 13. 

In the third year King m'my , of the reign of Swan iron ti, of the dvtms- 
tv of tlie northern Wei (002 xV. D.j ambassadors from the kingdom ol On 
chang brought tribute. 

“ This kingdom is to the south of Sin mi (Sn merit j : on its north is tin- 
chain of the Onion Mountains; on the south, it borders with India. Ti.n 
Ihahmuus are, among foieigners, looked upon as the superior caste. Tic* 
Brahmans are veised in the s< ienee of the heavens and in the calculation *>t 
lucky and unlucky days. Tlie kings do nothing without consulting then 
opinions. 

Thi> country contains many forests and produces fiuits. W.itor is ltd 
for the lriigHtiun of fields. The soil is feitile, and pioducesrice and whe.it 
in abundance. Tlieie are many follow eis of Foe. The temples and tlm 
tovvcis «ue highly adorned and magnificent. When two paitics have a di-- 
]ni*e they submit themselves to the ordeal of dings; he who is in the wiong 
experiences violent pain ; but he who is in the right suffers no ineonv emem e. 
’ine pi’ni'liment of death is not inflicted by their 1 nv , criminal-, win 
ment this punishment <nc simply banished to the S. W. of the mountains i r’ 
* //i/t‘ll//jr/irjc t ’ wlieie is the mountcun Tan the, on which a temple 1 m, 
fa <■ n coi.-Muctcd ; food is conveyed to them by the help of a-ses, whn n c«« 
anil it turn of themselves without the necessity of any guidance. 

‘■The history of the monastencs reports the journey of two natm - <»t 
Thun honnn'i (bha cfuonj named bonny gnu tsp and Hon *'ny, ,, i>> 
ptoreedoJ to the we-tem hn d-. Tin- Kingdom is bounded on tic* noitii F > v 
i he Om »u mountains, and on the south by India. The climate is tt tup. lata 
The (ouidiv !• stveral thousand h m extent, well peopled, arid ueh in j<h». 
duet ions. Thue is an isolated little hill, nr ir a u\<i whov w.ii-is ai“ 
hi uk, and the isle of tne gum. 'J he pi nuts ,ue \uy f.ihi- Thi'ist-, 
d ; i lling pi. n i* of Pi to iht riff, wh«u bn l no abandon*. 1 hi, Tii.i 

pis-i'go I s5 mutilated , at all events uniiitilligiole ) 
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Although in former times their manners were far from perfect, neverthe- 
less, following the example of the king, the people had made some advance 
in purity; they observed the lasts, lived on vegetables, and honored Foe 
morning and night : they beat the drum, sounded the conch, played on 
the guitar, the flute, and other wind instruments; and it was not till half 
the day hi i been so employed that they engaged in the affairs of the state. 
They never punished minimal® vvi'h death, hut exposed them on a barren 
mountain and there k ft them to >eek theii own means ot sustenance. When 
any matter wa^ involved in doubt, they appealed to drugs, and decided upon 
the evidence of these. 

*• The soil is good and fertile ; the inhabitants live amidst abundance. All 
the cereals flourish there ; and the five principal fruits, as well as many others, 
come to perfection. At night you hear the noise of bells which fills the 
air (literally, the world) on all sides. The lichness of the soil gives birth to 
extraordinary flowers, which succeed in summer as well as m winter. The 
pnests collect these as offerings to Foe. 

“The king beholding the arrival of Soung yun, as envoy of the great 
kingdom of Wei, to salute him, and having received his ctedentials, asked 
Soun^: }un, if he were a native of the country where the sun rises ? “ To 

the east of our countiy,” replied Soung yun, “ there is a vast sea, firm r he 
bos'm of which the sun rises . such is the will of the Jon lai. ’ (Totha- 
gata). Tne kmg again asked, Does that country abound in holy per- 
sonages ? M Soung yun then spoke of Cheon koung, Confucius. Chouang tseu. 
Lao tseu ; pointed out their virtues ; discouised of the mountain Pbeny lai. 
of the gate of silver, the hall of gold, and the genii and the immoitals who 
inhabit there ; he next came to the skilful astrologers and the divineis, to the 
physicians and the magicians • treating of all these things separately and m 
order. When he had done, the king observed — “ If it he as you say, then is 
your’s the rountiyof Foe, and we should during the whole te:m of our 
live®, houout it® inhabitants 

“ Soung yun and Hoim «eng then issued fr?m the town in search of traces 
of the doetiine of the Jov Im To the east of tho river is the place where 
Foe dried his garments. When the Jou hi was travelling in the kingdom 
of Oa ('hang, he converted the king of the dragons. The latter, in his rage, 
raised a violent tempest. The Seng kia li of Foe win we f though and 
through with the rain. When the stosm was passed, Foe, seated at the foot 
of the rock, dued his kia shn ' a species of cape worn by Buddhist priests 
over the shoulders) m the sun. Although many years have elapsed since 
this happened, the spots and markings are as clear as if qu.te recent. You 
«>ee no 4 merely the distinct trace®, but the ve*y bl.ght'st impressions of the 
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threads. At the time of our visit it seemed as though they had scratched 
these lines. 

“ At the place where Foe sat, as well as at that where his garments were 
dried, they have elected towers to serve as a memorial of these events. 

“ To the west of the river is a tank, m which dwelt the king of the dragons , 
at its side is a tempie contuning fifty ecclesiastics. The king of the drairons 
frequently perfoimed mnacles. The king of the country, to conciliate 
him, cast into the tank gold, and pearls, and precious stones, which the 
king of the dragons caused to be ejected, and commanded the monks 
to gather up again. The clothing and the food ot the sen ants of the temple 
are supplied by the dragons. The inhabitants call it the temple of king of 
the dragons . 

** To the north of the town, distant 18 h, there is a print of the foot of 
Joulai; they have erected a stone tower to enclose it. The place in the 
rock where the impression is. seems as if the punt of the foot had been made 
in clay. Its measure is not deleimina?e ; it is sometimes large and sometimes 
small. There are at present attached to the temple seventy ecclesiastics. 

To the sou'h of the to.ver twenty paces, there is a spring issuing from a 
rock. Foe having purified himself, chewed the branch of a willow, and 
planted it in the ground : it has become a great trie, which the barbarians call 
Phan leov. 

*• To the noith of 'be town is the temple of 1'ho lo, where there are many 
worshippers of Foe. Tue Fcou ttiou <pyiamtd or obelisk enclosing the 
barira or relics ot Buddha) is grind and loth, but the cells foi the monks 
are very contracted. There are sixty gilt statues around th*» temple. E\ery 
year the king holds a great assembly in tins temple , .til the S.rnnneans in 
the kingdom assemble like clouds. Soung yun and H-mm ?eng b' held these 
mendicants and admired then maim rs, their orderly conduct, and their pious 
austerities ; and gave up to them a male aim a female nine to make wine- 
offerings and to sweep th<* temple. 

To the south-east of the town, at the distance of cght days’ journey is, 
th** place among the mountain? where Fop abandoned his body to a famished 
tiger. It is a *.ery steep mountain, with precipices, river is, -«nd peaks that 
eater the clouds The tree of happiness, Kalpa darn, and the mushroom, 
Ling chi , grow there in great plenty. The springs in the forest, «nd the 
agreeable mixture of flowers delight the eye. Soung yun and IIoci seng 
gave money to eiect a statue in the Feou thou in front of fhe mount dn 
and engraved upon the rock an inscription in the li character, recalling the 
great actions of the Wei dynasty. On this mountain is the temple of Ike 
preset) °d gold, containing more tin.i h>m 1 . 1 i k 4 
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•' To the *onth of the town royal, at the distance of 500 h t is the place 
where Foe, being in the country of Ma hieou used a poition of his skin for 
paper and one of his bones for a pencil. The king A yeou, erected a tower 
in that place ; it is ten chang high. At the place where the bone was re- 
moved, the marrow fell upon the stone, and you see the color of the grease 
and the oily spot as if it were quite recent 1 

" Five hundred li to the south of the royal city is the hill Shen chi, or 
of good things : there are sweet springs and delicious fruits, of which 
mention is made iu the legend. The hills and the valleys are pleasingly 
diversified ; and the trees on the mountains preserve their green foliage 
during winter. The tich vegetation, the delightful temperature, the spring 
in its bloom, the butterflies like fluttering flowers, produce an exquisite 
whole. In this seductive abode, so far fiom his own country, Soung vun 
was agitated by a thousand varying thoughts, and felt his heait throb with 
the emotions of olden times. He remained there a month, seeking from the 
Brahmans charms to appease him. 

“ To the south-east of this mountain is a stone house, called the Prince's , 
having two chambers. Ten paces in front of the Prince’s house there is a 
equal e stone on which it is said the Piince was accustomed to sit. The 
kine, A yeou, caused a tower to be built to conseciate the remembrance of 
the fact. To the south of the tower one li is the place where the cottage of 
the Prince stood. 

" In descending the mountain, at fifty paces to the north-east, is the place 
where the Prince and the Princes* walked round a tree without separating, 
and where the Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the ground. 
This tiee exists still, and preserves the drops of blood with which it was 
w.ftered. Theie is a spring of watei theie. 

“ To the west of the house three h is the place where the king of Heaven, 
(Indra) changed himself into a Hon and sat upon the road concealing Man 
yun. The traces of his hair, of his tail, arid his claws exist to this day ; as 
also the place where A che-ju tho khon , and his disciple offered food to their 
paients. In these vauous places there me towers to preserve the memory 
of these events. 

“ In the mountains are the beds of five hundred ancient Arhans. They 
are placed in rows from noith to south, and on the spot whete t’.e Arhans 
sat facing each other. At the second row theie are a gieat temple where 
two hundred monks reside, and the spring of water at which the Prince drank. 
To the north the temple is always surrounded by a great number of asses ; 
no one looks after them, and they go of themselves wheie they will. They go 
out at thiee in the mormug, and at noon they eat. These aie spirits who 
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guard the tower, as commissioned by the immottal l Vo pho. There was for- 
merly m this temple a Sha mi. who was in the habit of tin owing out 
the ashes, which by the will of the eight spirits, he attiacted to lnmself. In- 
-uisibly his skin shmelled up and lus bones separated. The immortal TVo 
pho. succeeded him in the function of cariying away the ashes. The king 
raised a temj le to IVo pho , in which is his image covered with leaves of gold. 

“ Near a little detile is a temple of Pho kian , built by Ye cha, and contain- 
ing eighty ecclesiastics. It is said that the Arlian Ye cha frequently went there 
making offerings of wine, and sweeping, and gathering w ocd. Ordinary men- 
dicants cannot remain in this temple. We, Samaneans of the great Wei 
dynasty, had the glory to come thus far : but we returned, not dating to 
remaiu. 

** The third year Young phi ny. (a 10) at the ninth moon, the country of Ou 
chany sent tribute. In the fourth year, in the third moon, and in the tenth 
moon, there came anothei tnbute from the same countiy. The same thing 
took place in the seventh intereal.uy moon of the fir-t year Chin kovet oflliao 
ming ti '518) and in the fifth moon of the second year Ching kouang (521 ;. 

“ Cuder the dyna.- f y ot rh** Thang, in the sixteenth year Chiay kouan «012) 
theu* came ambassador fiom Ou cluing, There is no mention of this in the 
life o t’Tai sonny , but we re id the following in the notice of the Western 
Lands • “ On chhu, aUo called Ou chany na . and Ov chany . is in tiie extreme 
south of India 'an evident mistake for extreme north, as will be seen fuither 
on.; It is live thousand It m length. It borders on the cast, with the country 
ot Phouliu < Pourout) distant oOO/t. To fhewe^t, arfoui lnmdied h, i» Khi 
pm ^Co{ heue ) Mountain-, ami valh ys altcrnat- with each other. They pro- 
duce gold, iron, grapes, and the odoi jfeioiis plant yn km. Rice come* to 
matunty there at the end of a vear. The iuh.ihit.rnt'> .ric weak, fiaudulent . 
and much addicted to superstition and magic Thcv do not award capital 
punishment in this count! y , criminal- who de-erve this penalty are haru-h- 
e<l to desert mountains. When any doubt* arise a- to the mult of the sup- 
posed criminal, these are dis-ipated by the adrnimstr.ition of a medicinal 
drink, which distinguishes truth fiom fiKehood. Thcie are tne towns ; the 
king dwell*- m that named Shott weny pc li, or otherwise called Mpny hie U. 
To the not th-east is the rivulet Tha ii In this, 1 - the anon nt coui.tiv of On 
chany. In the sixteenth year ('hhiny /canon (012) tire king Tha mo in tha 
po awe, *ent ambassadors heating camphor. An imperial iescnpr convey- 
ed to him the satisfaction produced by his conduct.” 

We may observe that in parsing the mountains to the north of the Pho la 
ton /&«. and proceeding GOO li you reach tlm tube ef Ou rh.’ng The Thst 
fou youan hout then iep<»rt- lire letter of Tha ma m to f tl , f 
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in* i'.in:i! 1." -mv ei n, endow < d with ^o.Mlnesf, and vutue. win* u igna at 
iiihy ovci tlie middle and the high, a^cead** the p.reei«ms chinol ur heaven, 
du-up ,tes all dm kness, and like tin Lmd India. la a de to simdue the king 
of the A sieou In f A-ur.i). Youi slave iepi>osat the loot of > our bounties, and 
as if he had oh tan ed the lnmg stock ot lnuia, -alutea your most hunouiable 
person and ofTVis jou c.itnpi.or." 1 he empeior v.as rlatteied by homage 
tio.n so distant a 1 mil, and caused a buicv oh lit answer to be scaled with 

h,s s t . ,1.” 

Ac'jiding to the Xjuup of I Vfidoin Countries under the dynasty of the 
Th I nth the count! \ i>t (Ju c/iu/nj, \\a- not inoie than live bundled// ill cii- 
cumfrttnie It is tilled with mountains and \ alleys, succeeding ea*. h 
ofliei. .iinl streams and lakes rumin t-d at tneir souries. Cereals are sown 
there but >< Idoui .nine at perfection. Then? ate plenty of grapes, but 
few 'll” irc'incs. Tne soil produces iron and gold, and is suitable tin the 
yn kin. The toiests are evtreimly dense; and flowers and flints are abun- 
dant. The elimat is tempeiatc, and wind and ram alternate regulaiiy. 
Tit iiilnbitanl s .tie timid and cunning . they luve study, and tiaiisgiess not 
tin’ l.i>v. Astrology is heir h.mitud occupation. Their clothes are ot 
white wool, and tew possess a.n meats ot any other kind. Their language, 
althon.h dull it nt, icseinblis that of In ton, as do then wi itten char icter, 
tin n iiit irioni- s. arid t.ieir uni.Cs. Tiny eic.itiy honor the law of Foe, and 
th ii uois.np b. lo igs tu die yrnd tr.iushu mu. On the liver buuphuja 

- th<>u % tin re vuii’ foi.miiy tom lien nundud Ai i Inn , ^monasteries) 
many it tv alii . :y talk n into turn, in foumr times liu re w i ic eighteen 
thou-iiid ti*i le* i istics, hut now their nunmer has greatly fa.len oif. All 
s', u i\ i lie <jt eat ii un^/uitou and yield themselves up to contemplation. Tlu.y 
delight m tuc siu ly ot their sei ( pt ures, but u.idei stand not the occult sense 
thi r« of. Ihe pic. epts.ie cairn d out m piaCice. and the conduct of the 
monks is pme Thcv ubs«. i \ e tlie ce.emonics, and the iounuUuot incantation 
•i.' m use among them. Me leain from ttaditmu that there aie live see's 
among them ; the in-t is that of b\i mi .siui.ee of the law i the second, that 
of Jl.ua ti iisniv ei sum of the world) ; the i. u.i, that ot J n knuamj, oi 
KnSfrijjia imbibed li_htj tin* louith that ot /i otic i (list > Cult , and the 

tilth, that of T/i v hovn /, »»i tin multi'mie. At least ten temples are inhabit- 
ed pell-null by the heietu ?. Tin* towns me tout or five m nuuihei . T..e 
king lives prnutpallv in Meuy hie h, a town uf sixteen or seventeen h u* 
i n cumfeietu t*. Tin* popu at. on is vciy nuuicious. To the east of the 
town of Mi ng km h is a gicat Sun tint pn, stupa, tumulus, mound of eai ill 
while a gie.it number of div me w ondeis pusi.il tin hihU Os. When F.a- 
wa-> alive lie installed in this place the* unuioilal Jin ju, king of Ay U 
I 
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* This Win d '•i'jrnitii*** in l 'hun-se. >lt 1 oh . •U\cnwoio Ti i*ut ’Kt hri hj» ‘ * ' 
t icuiui m thf te\t ' 

"Lassen ( Zm Gpsrhichlv dv/ G/ o rhi o7/e/< nod Indo^kyfhisvhf'n Kon/yt 
'i i^e 144 In** j£i\en U" the pr bahie iestnr«tUon of V/m/ kit li, nailed 
Meny ho li. b\ Hiuan in the Sm-nit wind Jlnni/nfa. ‘ fnitunatt 

— J. W. L.‘ 

” T<> the north-ea-t of the town of Mt-o// Km* h. home 2.*>0 or 2f*0 li. \ou 
leach a trieaf mountain and ,irme at the fountain of the diaixon .4 pu lo fo, 
which is the souieo of the met Son pho ft/ nun thou T:ie waters? diwde m 
rnnnimr toward" the south -we*t Sumnvi im! wmtei the ci Id is tficat ; it 
snows morning and evtuniu;. In the mid-l of "now and tam there l" a lmht 
of various colors which "limes, on ill snips 

4 * The dragon J po h> lo. w?>" hom win!" Km th* phi ■ F<‘t- na> among; men. 
He hole the name of Kt-ny k/u, and hi mic piofoundlv "hdlod m magic, he 
preventtd, by his incantations, the formation *t i.mi-sionns i \ tin* douron". 
The natives of the countrv confided in linn, and olh ied him the "Ufiei.duin J- 
ance of tlieir harvest"; tin v wer- \et\ ni.itefni. md clu M"liinir tin lenem- 
luaoee of this benefit, set apart, etch nou"**. one h i-hel of s|Miii ,i' an 
oblation. Some years afterward-, it "«* happened that thev faded m till" 
duty. Kens? kin, wtath at thi". re-olv d *n »». cme a \rnomou- di.ni >n. lie 
raised a femp**"t of wind and run, w m, ii d.-*"' t oied • In hi \< -u «md \hnh 
when he oid. lined it to eeise, hoc line thi" 1 n. .o* i tin fount of i lit dia- 
Hiin, win nee iloivs a white wat* i that d.*"ti..\" * lie tiut-otthetai.il S f n, 
hi a jt'U In/, full of compassion for m i*» md m.n. flu* ,im*, w.i- t.un l.t n 
with pitv for r he mh ihitant" of thi" count. * . who an. t\ posed nnh to tin- 
single nii"f<utnne. He ciii"cd a "pnir «h -ci nd fn, the rouxuMnn of tni" 
lurioii" dr njou : he took, i diamond "**opri.* m hi- n md and -M uck Ihc "iae 
or tin* rnountim. The knit; of the ih,t_ m- w i" t«*i ioi -"ti uck md mad- In- 
*u!jini"iim. He listened to the dooti me of Poe, pmihed In-, heui. and 
h< hev «*d the law. Jon hu imiii-dmti h in'nriif ni hi" itipu lug | in- ii ti \ e-ts 
lliencctoi waid The diagon repin’d, "All those wno eat. reckon on the 
fields of man ; this dav I I'lcnevniu ho'\ iu"t r m tnm ; \et l ft ai ihit 1 ( an 
Willi difficulty "CCUte m\"t*if a^nn-t want I ,-nn. t )i.U e\ei\ twill'll \eir 
one li lived he ah unioned to me.” Tne .Km l.u had t iiiiip,V"iim upon | iim 
and plant'd it. It i" tint" tha* mict in twiKe \eai- there is a di-a-tei of 
tie* white water. 

'■ To the "out h - \V0"t of the ii\*u >f 1 /> t>> ’</, ahmi’ .hi /, n p-mt 

of t lie foot of tl.ejou 1,., upon a lai-;c Tne "t/<- of it \ un s ,um onim«r 

t ' ’• •' hit'iin 1 oi the "ti-m^th of h«*hohleis. [- i s , VI ir,i j’lession of hi- foot 
a-- I heiild -u j.nd the dt e;on. Meno» sih"Mpm*t 1 a,." »u»heied to-ethei 
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'•I out" in thi | l:n‘t ftw tin t 1 1 rimii ot a 1 1 n p!e. I'tuln tai and muilhcv go 
th it lit i to oHei liniui'> .oat |u i hi i.es lit desrt nding t »»\v «i d" t ik* iiu j i about 
. i ( I U , tin K* is a stom hcu Ju’i l.i i ss a >li**d Ill's gal incuts . the mat ks ot 
hi" hm a in, ait* t." t. ’ - t t a-, it t. <\ i ad t c* f 1 1 t u^ii.\ ed. 

“To the isouth «>t tue town ol JMtny k,e it, *1 "taut toui //. tie the 
mountain, ami ti.e v.dles *.t ti> lo. The river iur> tow anU the \m-m amt 
t a i n© lj.u h an mi t » the cast. F ohu's a. id i.ue unit" are eai licit aion., n\ the 
".Hi am. The banks aie at- ep, ami t.ie mils aie "ep.u. itea o\ d * p v ilirvs, 
into which toil eat s pieoipit.te them-elses. T'astlci" sj net lines liear 
ani<>ng"t tin in the sound of \oiee", ot crte". and that of iiiimi , i | ri"f i ument s 
Tlie locks ale squared like i Led, aa it tin) hau been wiuu^hl h) the hand. 
Tiny "tietch out and Jiulong then stlse".ioi owing each ollai m "ueee""ion. 
Tiiese \<dle\s and isCulpnunts aie llu. jl.uev.heie l’ue.hawig i "leued to l lie 
hall of a poem made the " u\wiee ol hi" pel -on and l.l" litc. 

* To the south ut the to ah of Me. g hie u, a"out two humhed h, i" the 
iiiuii tsteiy of the Mo ftuja nit, fr-ioi. >.M". rt : i lie «iut ioii&t. . It i" the 
pi iee w hei e the* J nil lai jeiloim. d the he -mu " ot l*hr,u u/.atul \\«t" sUi nanu U 
the ..mo of F.j (ha ton fa Fan woi d w hieii ui t huii"e "i;.uiif" unr>i ,> 'oil yi/t ) 
Hung tiom his eneniU" and ahatidni.iii_ hi" kingdom he .uiis.d at t ii i - 
pi tee. lie tell m vs rh a p.mi <>ta<..uin who brought him t«n aims: basing 
hi"t hi" kingdom >ll.l hi" lank, and has. ig nothing tmuleie to U-l .a l.e 
hii end th d Ill'll"* If "Imind he bound and delisiud n> ihe king ot ins 
ene . les, in older Unit the pin e «^i\eu tm him slnuilil m ot i"i alui" 

* ‘ ( )n di "een.iiii^ ti i mi tn mil" » I a m n th - ss i "L «>t llu* inu.i.i U i s ot .\lu An 
f't ha, PHI rum to t he k la I an ol .Mo yu > Thi" \i ui u " g niiii " m 1 mm "t , 
(,< mi i Thne i" a "thupa tlu'ie t»u hunui.d feet in_h. Ii. huul ii >>u a 
hi i lie "i pi u r stone, l" the m.n k ot the lo. a i t the J on hii. I ot i.as m_ stain pt d 
ui-ou this "tom, inadt l ‘.u light A- On >'Ai "him tiom ll and l iiuniue tin* 
ii.oii i"U i s Mo Aa Jo if, , K u .at i >t tin ads 1 1 . 1 ... i > • >r in- .-\s u hum in 1 1 \ on i 
id men ami ( hula. At • h.* too' <0 t m -i l.np.i i hi i e i" a -loiu oi'mimi ss bile 
and >< lh>v% ; it dsv.n " eiini" a _re.i"V jn.ee Ii. tn, ti'iu" smiu. I’ur rn.u ml 
the pai t ot I* Jn.K au, in oimi ti.at tin , mi_hl ui.diiMmd t e di>i ti me in 
th 1 " pi are, hi* hioke one ot his houea \\ licit v\ it h to imiiie the > u it it hook" 

*• N i \ t \ oi seven t\ ll to the ss est ot the ummutei v ot .Mo ij/t tneie i" a Si hup i 
tidied b\ the king W- it yeoil. It ss.n their tint ihe Jou hu, planning the 
actions of PfitiM t><t , recent d the title of the king of &/u pi A ta. i/Tni" bnn 
ssoid signifies in ( bluest’ to f/tra . tl"t*wluie ,^At pi, is U"t‘d tm luesit) ) 
11 ,* had praye 1 to F >e, and it ss as actu.il]> in tiii"plue that lu h.uhtil hi" 
jsvn body to ilehvei it to the "panoss husk instead ot the pigeon. 

14 Two bundled it to the nuilli ot the plait* «*nlU d 'Jot th" pij full. 
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4 c, in t if i the 11* u * S l 'fin hi /•> '■hr. and irii.^at the ir.ona-*PM \a -• >/m 
,'Tii-H »mi! -igiiilie- in ( him -e, the tnuhn.m t.J the ■>/» y tut , Unrc is 
^ s thv/m thrie inoie than eighty fee high It w is m tin- pl.u e that Jou 
t.n, "Inn forme ly India, met a cni’.wl of -urwug and d.-ei-ed p.ople. 
The puy-ican- could do nothing for them ; and tho-e who died of lnin.et on 
the loads followed each other in unmte. i apted sa-vcs.wn. Indi i, full <d 
comp i — ion foi them, clumped hi- funn mm tha f of a huge serpent. He 
summoned the coips-s, from the * tin ms and the \al!ey- : hearing him, the-* 1 
all joyously began to lice and to iuii. lie cured the ti.iii-rmd mil the sick 

“ Not fai , is the gieat sthupa o? Son inn. Tin- is the place wheie tiie 
Jou lai, when Indra, out ot eompa— ion for the infected, chinked htuist If 
into tin* -erjient So u inn. Of all those who eat of it, there was not one that 
wa- no* u licv ed. 

“ On the edge of the ro< ks north of the -ficam Shan n> Uj she, th-re i- a 
ftlhupa. The sit k who goth.-ie are i med and guaranteed again-r mans m d i- 
dies. Tlie Jon lai. being foi mei ly Uie km^ ut the peuc >ek-, e une hilhei 
with hi*> Hock. L’lged by h- .it and thii-t, they -candied for wilt, hut no 
whine found it. The kni^ of the pearoi ks with <me peek ot hi- beak, ,-tnn k 
the rock .mil cau-ed watei to 1— no, which unn.e h itels foi nod a lake 
Those who dunk of it are cured of their ailmgs. On the rock then* is still 
the itnpitss of a peacock's foot. * 

“ To tin* south-we-t of Me nr/ hie h , sixty or -ownty It, to the ci-t of the 
gieat ii\er, theie is a sthu} a about -i\ty lot ln,h, KO-ed by the king <*f the 
High Annv. In former flints, the Jou l.o, when on 'lie eve id cnte.ing uj on 
extinction, thus addie.-sed all people: “ Aftei my uma/ia. the king of in* 
High Aimv, of ^ lie kingdom of On chin/ nn, -hill disi .e a joilmn ot my 
tHnpies among all punas to establish « *|ii tliry . ' ’ When the king of' t ie 
H gh Aimy was come, a (on-ultation was luld upon tin 11 \aluc. 'lhcn 
the cele-ti.iis anil the ciowd lepeated tl»e winds of the piedctnm, and 
the eoininaml of the Jou lai. Thty divided the itdnpie-. and each can. id 
away liis share to his own kingdom ; and m honor of them tiu.v metd 
tin- sthupa. On the bank ot the great mer theie is a 1 irge stone ot 
tin* form of an elephant. Fornnih the king of the High Am y | 1 in d the 
nhijueson a 1 irge white elephant, and reached tin- place on In- return. 
The tlcphaiit till tin re and died ; he was changed into stune. At tin- phice, 
tiny have con-tiuctcd a sthupa. 

'• Fuit) UI fitly h lr.nu Mr, it/ kte li. across the gte.it hut, y„ u ci.me to the 
~thii|>:> hi la hut. (Tins' wol'il sjginheT red m Cl lm ,., t , , t ^ t j it ^ i(j 
■u-nt umil luhitaka.) It h mole than lift} feet high, uml | ([ 

Vuii-' H en ijttiju Funnel ly the Juu l'u, w hen l'lioa ui, l, u alll , j klll „ tjt a 
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great kingdom, under the title Tseu li, {* power of goodness.’; In tins 
place he pierced his body and exti acted the blood to feed five yn sha 
(San-cut, Ydcsha, demons, who according to Hindu mythology, are specially 
attached to the God of nches, and iuve»ted with the care of gardens and 
tieasures). 

** To the noith-enst ot the town of Meny kie It , 30 li, you come to a stone 
Sthupa named Ko puli to, u woid signifying 4 unique womb i'\ , it is 40 feet 
high. In old time the Ji.u lai discoursed neie upon the law in behalf of men 
and Gods, and opened the way to them. After he had departed, the crowd, 
afflicted at his deiaituie, honored him by oflVnng flowers and perfumes 
without interruption. 

“ To the west of the s f one sthupa, on passing the great river, there is a 
temple containing an image of A fou Ion chi ti she fa lo Phou sa. (This 
w* rd signifies in Chinese, * contemplating him who exists of himself it is a 
Chinese transcript of the Sauscnt words Acalokileswara Bodhisattwa ; that 
is the Bodhisattwa, the master who contemplates with love.) 

*" To the north-west of the st.tue of Phou sa conteaiplatiny the bein who 
e vists of himself , at the distance of 140 or 150 li, you come to the moun- 
tain Lan pho lou. On the summit of this mountain is the dragon’s tank, 
which is more than 30 li m citcumfeience. The water is pure, and forms 
a transparent sheet like a clear mirror. 

*’ T° the north-east of Meny kic- li, you pass the mountains and traverse the 
valleys, and ascend again the Sin t ,n. Tne road is peulous and steep ; the 
hills are loltv, the valleys deep and obscure. You walk along ropes, or on 
bridges of iron chiins, or upon timbers, or on bridge- constructed of spars 
jouied together. 5 on «ci amble thus moie than 1000 /*, and ai rive at the 
streamlet Thu lo U. It is here you find the ancient c ipiral of On chany na • 
Much gold and the pel fume yu kin is brought fiom it. In tiie stream Tha 
li lo, near to a gieat monastery, there is a statue of the beneficent 
Bodhi-atrwa, sculptured in wood ; it l- of the 0 ' lour of gold, splendid ami 
majestic, and mine than one bundled ft et huh. It was constructed by the 
Arhan, Mo Ihiun ti kri. lie completed it .-rur he li.ul hiu.-elf thuee beheld 
his marvellous pei fections, Since the election of this st itue the law has 
spread eonsidetablv to the east. To the east of tin- point, ti averting the 
hills and the valley-’, ascending the Sin ton, eros-mg thing nndges. logs of 
timber, precipice.**, and marshe-, and pioceeding in all 500 h, vou come to 
the count! y of Po Ion lo (limit of nmthern ludri.) — K. 

Po lou lo is no doubt the Chinese tran^cnptiou ot Bolor ; an identifica- 
tion happily confirmed by (’apt A. Cunningham, who write- (J. A. S \ol. 

\ VJi pp 97, ■ “ l have aho bten fortunate enough to di-cover another 
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point of much inter t^t ami nu.ortance in the eompaiative genunphv of the 
countries to the northward of Ka-hmii ; which L the identitic it ion of the 
ancient country of Bolor. with the pre^-nt B.ilri 01 Little Tibet. The 
Bolor mountains have occupied an uncertain position in our m tps for a con- 
siderable peiiod, which 1 am now able to define with precision. Thev are 
in fact that chain of mountain* called Muztak, which toims the northern 
boundaiy of the district of Balti. Amongst the Dards who speak the Shina 
language, namely, in lias-ora, Gilgit, C hilas, Darel, Kohh, and Palas, all 
lving along the Indu-, Balti is known only hv the name of Palolo. W hat 
renders this identification more striking and complete is the mention by 
Hiuiii thsang in A. L>. 640, that the kingdom of Po lot* lo, “ produced 
much gold a production for which Balti or Palolo is still celebrated, and 
which pioduces much of its revenue.” — J \V. L. 

(2) Central India . — Apparently Madhya desa, or the middle region. It 
is remarkable that according to Fa hian, they made use of the veiy language 
of Mid-India, in Oudyana. The original expression is singular, “ Tliey 
employ altogether the language of Central India.”— R. 

I think it should he ti anshifed, fineya fecit lingua India Media, or “ thus 
far extends the language of Mui- India ” — Kl. 

(3) The Central Kingdom ; m the text Chonng hone. Tins is precisely 
the expit ssn»n Used to designate China; and care is required in reading 
Buddhist nanaiives, to avoid confounding passages referring to China, 
with those intend'd to apply to Mathuia, Mag. dim, and othei kingdoms of 
cential India. This mistake cannot occur in the woi k of Fa hum, who 
always speaks of his name land as that of the Han, Thsin, i\c. d) nasties, 
— See note* on Chap. XVI. 

1 4 i Less translation. — See notes to Chap. IL 

(,’ij Pi khieou, Chine-e transenpt of the Sanscrit word bhikshu mendi- 
cant. as Pi khieon ni n« its feminine foim bhik^huni. This term is 
fiotioiahie, as applied to those who beg their subsistence from » otives 
of devotion and humility. Those who have d« voted th« m^eLes to this 
kind of life, have to practice twelve kinds ot observances, iriinnf /AfOM 
(ho, from a Sii.sciit word which signifies to shake one's-sclf because these 
ohs-rvancra help to clean away the dust and the foulness of vice The 
mendicant should shun all ciu^es of disturbance ; eschew vam oinatiu ids , 
destroy in the heait the germs of cupidity; avoid pud*, and m pm living 
his life, search for supreme reason, rectitude, and truth. The twelve 
observances which are recommended to them with this view, h ive reference 
to the four actions or manneis of being, named li’ei i/i fqi unto , k\x that 
which should be done gracelgj , namely, to walk, to stand, to sit, and to i.e 
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down. The following extracted from a book >pecialiy treating upon the 
twelve observances, and entitled >-hi eul thtou tho kinp* 

lsf. — The mendicant should dwell in a place which is a leu jo, (aianyaka,*) 
that is to say a tranquil place , a place of repose. This is the means of 
avoiding distuibance of spirit, of escaping the dust of desire, of destroying 
for ever all the emses of revolt, and of obtaining supreme reason, &c. 

2nd . — It is requisite that he always beg his subsistence ' iu Pali, pmdapati • 
ka) m order to extinguish cupidity. The mendicant should accept no man's 
invitation. He should beg the nouiUhment necessatyfor the support of his 
material body and the accomplishment of his moral duties. He ought to 
recognize no difference in the food obtained, whether it be good or bad ; nor 
to feel resentment if it be lefused him. but always to cultivate the equanimity 
of a perfect spirit. 

3rd. — In begging he should take hi* rank 'in Pali, Ydthapantart ) without 
being atti acted by savoury meats ; wrhout disdain for any one. and without 
selection betwixt rich and poor, with patience should he take his rank. 

4 th . — The mendicant who occupies himself with good woiks should thus 
reflect • “ It is much to obtain one meal ; it is too much to make an early 
repast (breakfast) and a second ('after midday.) If I do not retrench one of 
these, I shall lose the merit of half a day. and my spirit will not be entirely 
devoted to reason.” He therefore avoids multiplicity of meals, and adopts 
the custom of making hut one (cka pamka ). 

5 th . — The food which the mendicant obtains shall be divided intothiee 
poitions; one poition shall be given to any person whom lie shall see suffer- 
ing from hunger ; the secon l he shall convey to a desert and quiet spot, and 
there place it beneath a stone for the bmU and the beasts. If the mendi- 
cant fall m with no person in want, he must not on that account himself 
eat, all the food he has received, but two-thirds only. By this means hia 
body will be lighter and belter di posed, lus digestion quicker and less 
laborious. Ilf can then without inconvenience apply himself to good works. 
When one eats with avidity, the bowels and the belly enlarge, and the resima- 
tion is impeded ; nothing is more injurious to the progress of reason. This 
fifth observance is called in Sanscrit khalupa^tvaddhaktinka. 

6 th . — The juice of fruits, honey and other things of the same kind, ought 
never to be taken by the mendicant after midday. If he dunk of these his 
heart abandons itself to desire, and becomes disgusted with the piactice of 
virtue 

7 th . — The mendieint ought not to desire ornaments; let him seek no 
sumptuous dresses, but take the tattered raiments that others have rejected, 
* .vzn i^ang ta sah B. A LI * - p. 10 
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wash and dean them and make of them patched garment? only for protec- 
tion from cold, and to cover his nakedness. New and handsome vestures give 
rise to the desire of rebiith ; they disturb the reasoning, and they may more- 
over attract lobbers. 

8th. — Traicfavankn , or only three dresses. These word* import that the 
mendicant should content him-e'f with the kia sha. of nine, of seven, or 
of five pieces. He has few desires and is easily *ati*fied. He desires mother 
to have too much nor too little raiment. lie equ dly eschew * men dressed 
m white, who have numerous dresses, and those heretics who, fr<>m a spirit 
of mortification, go entirely naked, in defiance of all modest} each extreme 
is contrary to reason. Tiie three vestment's hold the ptoper medium. More- 
over, the wo i d ba sha signifies of divers atom's, because of the pieces 
which form the vestment of the tir-t, second and third order. 

9 fh — Smdsamka, or the dwelling amid tomb*, obtains for the memhe-mf 
just ideas of the three things whuii form the prime gate of the law of Foe , 
instability , or the brief duration of bodies which, composed of rive (dements, 
return to then onginals and are deployed ; pain, which oppresses the 
body from the moment of bnth till that of death; and raruifa, since 
body is borrowed, formed by the reunion of the four element-., and subject 
to destruction. This is in fact the observation made upon tin- subject by 
Sakya Muni himself, who opened by it the road to supreme wisdom. By 
dwelling among ton.bs the mendicant beholds the exhibrion of (hath and of 
funerals. Tiie stench and the conuption, the impurities of evety description, 
the funeral pyres, the bird- or prey, awaken in him the thought of insta- 
bility, and hasten his projres* in goodne-*. 

10M. — Vnbhamuhka . or being seated under a tree. The rcrnd'rant who 
hath not attained wisdom am*d the tomb-, should g-» and nn ditate beneath a 
tree ; fh'*re let him seek tor wisdom, n-unl Buddha, who a' compli-diud under 
a t*ee, the principal events of hi* bfe ; who wa- there born, who there com- 
pleted the doctrine, theie turned the v.mdof the law, and finally there 
attained his parmirvdna. This l- an effect of ui.stmy. We le.itn be-ules 
that other Buddhas similarly placed them-elves; and the tree is so con - 
nected with these supreme operations that the word fr.dhi, (qinlU means 
the tree and the ifochtne. 

11 th . — To sit on the ground, dbtn,avaka\?nka, is an addition < L advantage 
for the mendicant. Seated bt neaih a tree so as to lie half covfed bj its shade, 
lie enjoy* the cool an. It is true that he is exposed to lain and moisture 
that the diopping* of buds soil him, and that he is expo-cd to the bite of 
venomous beasts; but he also abandons himself to meditation ; seated on the 

ea. th, his spirit is recreate ; tn«’ moon, in shining on him, to lilummc his 

spirit , and he tbu- gain* the powei ot r„orc u,.;, , { , tii’c*‘r • 
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12 th. — Naishadhika ; to be seated, not recumbent. The sitting posture is 
Hiat best becoming a mendicaut ; his digestion and his respiration are more 
easy, and he thus more readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who 
abandon themselves to idleness, and surprise them at disadvantage. Walk- 
ing and standing set the heart in motion, and the mind is at rest. The 
mendicant should take his rest seated, and should not allow his loins to 
touch the ground/' 

It appears to me that the foiegoing extract from a work conscciated ‘ e 
the habits of Buddhist mendic nits, would supply the reader with more cm 
rect ideas of the sect than the repetition of what tiavellers have said upo<< 
die subject. The observances ineulcattd m the 8th paragraph may or 
noli d as directly opposed to the manners of the diyambara s, or gyumuso- 
pliists.— R. 

(0; The dimensions of thts impression vary . — The text says, sometime* 
tony, sometimes short , this depends upon the thoughts of men. This passage 
might be supposed corrupted, if the same f mciful idea were not expies«,cd 
in yet more precise terms by other Buddhist pilgrims who saw the same 
object in Udjana. — R. 

(7) The stone whete /its clothes tor re dried . — This event is detain, i 
more fully by Sonny ynn. — It. 

(Sj Na kte . — This is the Chinese transcription of Nay nr a (a town), as w. 
arc enabled to afiii in with cei lainty fiom the mou* coirect oithogiapliy of 
rlie same name by Iliu.m thsfuig ; namely, Na ko to ho. Lassen (Ztti (i e > - 
chichte , Cvc. pji. 139, 117) identities this with the Nuyapa. of Ptolemy, an 1 
tstablishes its position very satisfactorily in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
Jellallabad. See notes to Chap. XIII. — J. W. L. 

/.); The shadoiv uj Foe . — Regarding tins prodigy, on 2 of the most absuid 
mentioned in Buddhist legends, see notes ot Chap. XIII. — It. 

( |0) Pa liian in pioceeding to the south, tiaversed th*’ counts y of Cdy am 
fui a distance winch he has omitted t>) leeoid, Out which, to judge horn ill 

*|uel, must have be. n \ei\ considm able. It must not be loigoUcn that ii 
s* inamtd to the west of the Sind. in cuuntiks usually c nnpich. nded it- 
iVisia, but wiiudi then formed pail ol India, ami which ate, in Lot, intei me 
liate belv\i\t both, dial di^lmcl fi om c«n h i*y the chaiailci ot tlmi popaid- 
Mon as well their gi ogi ipiiual position. It w«-* theic that he P-mil-I 
petty state , Sit ho to, odioiaise wholly uuLiu>vii, K, 

Si e next Ckapl* i , u »U i . - J . \\ . I - 
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Equally flourishing is the law of Toe in tin 1 kingdom of Su 
ho to.' In former times, 81i\,* tlie eelestial emperor, put the Plum 
sa 3 to tlie test. lie changed himself into a hawk and adore. 4 
[The Phou sa] tore Ills flesh to redeem the dote. After Poe had 
accomplished the law, he passed by this place with his dis. 
ciples, and said to them “ Behold the place where formeih I 
tore my flesh to redeem the dote!” The people of the count! v 
learnt in this way of that adventure, and erected on the spot a 
tower enriched with ornaments of gold and of silver. 


NOTES. 

01 TkektHytlmn of Su ho to — Tlie form of tin, name am, 1.1 tl , 
establish its Indian oiigin; but it is elsewhere wholly unknown. All u, „ 
known of tlie country so call, , 1 i, that if li.s t<. the soul h of C,l\.„u, ninl 
ine days’ iminicv to the net of the Gandli on of Fa hian. The fal.nl, mi- 
.(Kent, i re ln-re leouhil n my enable in to item ei its San-mt name , Inn 
tl, ere can he no doubt tl, at the latte, has long <lisa,. |lt au,l in the 

i 1 sc If umlei lVisiim anti MuKanun/ulan mfiiunce.- K 

In the St, rat, S<wa,l. s„„t, of the Arm Akbad, and of our modern 
we have the restoration ,V„ h„ to, the villcj of the 
the ancients, the sun, it, t of the Mmdus, and the .Von , U) „ 

lltounu //wo,, i /A itmcui). The buumlai a s „f this kiiiedom „t the 
of Fa Ilian's tian-it cannot now he di tei mined. Wilson (.1 |{ \ s 

V il. V. |i. Ill,/ l einai k- tint ill the linn of llal.ei ihe kin-, loin s, 
s ' , i al i \t end, d no h , it ll spies oi tin I mills — J . \\ J j 

•*/„/, thu r, ■Ini, at -Iml. a ,s thus , I, s U , 

ii-atl'tUl'l.E-il wuika when hr* In thi. , i- i,i,| ,| ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' - l 1 \l.\ I . j i 
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is also called Ti shy, the Lord of the Gods, and Shy ti houan in, (apparent- 
ly Shalamanyu,) which signifies in Sanscrit the powerful king of the Gods.* 
We have seen that according to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indra is the 
Lord of the Trayastrinsha, or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the second 
in ascending of the Bhuvanas in the world of desire. In Tibetan he is de- 
signated d Vang-po, Lord, and has many other denominations which are 
merely epithets. In Mongolian he is called Khormusda, and this name, cou- 
pled with the circumstance of the thirty-three Gods of whom he is chief, 
was with Mr. Schmidt, the occasion of a curious comparison with Hormuzd 
and the thirty-two Amshaspands. It is difficult to object to this analogy, 
and yet more so to explain it, seeing that the Mongolian nomenclature is its 
only ground, not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asia were likely to influence, or to be 
influenced by, the Persians. — R. 

(3) Phou sa ; — Bodhisattwa. What is here said of Sakya Muni, refers to 
a previous existence, in which he had attained the rank of Bodhisattwa only. 
Personages of this order are distinguished during life by their extreme good- 
ness, by universal benevolence, and by a self-abandonment which impels 
them to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of all other creatures, as in the 
present instance. — U. 

(4) He transformed himself into a hau-k and a dove. — This double 
transformation is by no means inconsistent with Buddhistical notions. The 
Gods and the saints could assume several forms at once, or could create 
several simultaneous appearances of them ; and this is what the Chinese 
expression signifies. — R. 

The legend here alluded to, as well as those of the starving tiger, of the 
breaking of his bone for a pen and the shedding of his blood for ink, &c., 
belongs to an anterior existence of Sakya, “immeasurably distant ages ago,’’ 
and may be found in the Q 3) (I hlsangs blun),an elegant edition 

of which in Tibetan and German was published at St. Peterburgh in 1843, 
by M. I. J. Schmidt. In that work, however, the double transformation 
mentioned in the text is not alluded to : but A iswakarma personates the 
dove and Indra the hawk. Professor W ilsoirf seems to think that the 
legend is de lived from Brahmanical sources; and states that it is told at 
some length in the V ana Pawn of the Mahabharata of king L smara, whose 
charity was similarly tested by Indra, on which occasion the dove was per- 
sonated by Agni, the God of fire. The spirit of the legend appears to me, 
however, to be thoroughly Buddhist. — J. ’W • I J * 

* San /« w/ , B. WMIl. P - 4 

f loin mil Royal .Is. -W. \ ol, \ . p. 1 U> 
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PILGRIMAGE OF FA HIAN 


CHAPTER X. 


The kingdom of Khian tho wei. 

They descended from Sic koto towards the east ; they were fne 
days on the road, and arrived at the kingdom of Khian tho wei.' 
Here reigned Fa i* the son of A yu* In t! times when Foe was 
P.ion sa , 4 he gave his eyes in alms in tin's country. He re in like 
manner, they have erected a great tower with ornaments of gold 
and silver. Amongst the inhabitants of this kingdom many are 
devoted to the study of the less translation. 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Khian tho wei. — We are tempted to take this as the 
name of the province of Gandhava, recently introduced in our maps.* But 
the opinion of a Chinese author who visited these countries subsequently t„ 
Fa hian, and who has endeavoured to rectify the errors of his predecessors in 
transcribing Geographical names, would lead us to consider this as a corrup- 
tion of the well known name Khian tho to. Now this latter is evidently the 
Ganduri of Strabo ;f the Gandhara of the Puranas.J the Kandahar of Mus- 
sulman Geographers, and has finally attached itself to a celebrated town 
The remote western position of this town must not be held as an exception 
to an incontestible synonyme. Many witnesses, amongst whom we must 
place the Chinese Geograpers of the dynasty of the Than g, testify that 
before the Muhammadan invasion the Gandkaras formed a powerful and 
extensive state to the west of the Indus. We possess in the Chinese collec- 
tions. a detailed description of this state, two centuries posterior to the Foe 
koue ki. Many most important Buddhist traditions had currency at this 
period among the Gandluiras and neighbouring small states ; some of them 
refer to the acts of Foe, in the time when he was Itndhuattwa, that is as 
has been observed before, at one of the periods of his history which mytho- 
logy places antecedent to his real life. — R. 


* PottinsrerX Travel* in Peluchistan. 
t \\ an!, Vol. I. p. 1 J. 


* I. lb. XV. 
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Ibis identifie >tion ot Ktan t ho uci. with the Gandhava of the Hindus *s 
", * ih 'U ht re; red ; but tfw ho to, he the country watcied, by the Pnnjkora 
or Suwat river, Fa Ilian’s easterly route must have t \kcn him in an oppo- 
site direction fiom Kandah u\ The position of the Gandhd/ as, is by no 
means difficult of determination. In the T dyv Parana, the Stndhit is stat- 
ed to flow through the Dorados , K as mi r as. Gandhdras, Yavanas, arc. 

( \\ llford, Res. Vol. VIII. p. 331). “ The Gandaritis of Strabo, says 

W Uson (Hist of Kashmir), which fmnHhe* an approximation to the Gandarn 
of Herodotus, is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern city of 
(’andahar ; he observes it is watered by the C hnnspes which falls into tl e 
Cophones : he has also a Gandaris , which he places between the Hydraotis 
< R ivi) and the Hydaspis (Beyuh), and consequently towards the eastern 
pint of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, bringing it 
rather more to the west, unless as Salmivdus conjectures, his Ruastus be 
the Cophones of Strabo, and making the Indus the eastern boundary of the 
(inndari : Inter Ruastnm ot Indian sunt Gandari a definition which 
coi i expends with our pilgrim’s position veiv well. 

I'm further information on this subject the reader may consult Wilson, 
Ai tana Antupui, and the admirable dissertation of Ivaasen Zur Geschichte 
dr r Gnoch. vnd Indoskyth. Kontije, p. 14.1. — J. W. L. 

(2) Fa i. — This appears to he a significant name ; meaning extension of 
the hue. It may be a translation of the Sansciit name Dharma vardhana t 
which was borne by several Indian princes. According to this tradition, the 
-mi ot the king of Mug.ulha, rtigmd in the country of Gandhara. This his- 
tonc.il point might be settled by the examination of Sanscrit works, which, 
jiulgina horn e\ti acts quoted by \\ llson,* might furnish other proofs of some 
connexion betwixt Magadha anil Gaiulhaia at an early period of Indian 

lll'tOI v. — R. 

Wilson has observed that the name Dharma Varddhana no where occurs 
m the catalogues of Indian princes — J W. L. 

t-3) A yu — Tins king is more frequently designated Wou yu . His San- 
sciit nan.e is nn*re aecui ately transe.ibed A shott kia (A- oka, sorrowless.) 
He was the great-gran Non of king Piny vha , or Pm po so to (Bimbasiira,) 
ot whom more will be said hereafter, and flourished a century subsequent to 
the nit Mina of Siikya Muni. In Mongolian he is called Khasolouny onyei t f 
a word of the same signification, which however Mr. Schmidt has failed to 
recognise. As the foundation of nearly all the religious edifices in ancient 
India is attributed to this sovereign, and refeirtd to the 110 year after the 

* Media RuLshasiii pri taee, p. 11. 

* iif'-cnichtt aei Un. p. 10. 
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nirvana, the 9th year of the Regency Koiuig ho,* S33 B. C., we have here a 
synchronism of the utmost importance ; ami as it is grounded upon an epoch 
in the reign of Asoka, to which frequent reference will be made in the course 
of this narrative, we shall have occasion to recur more than once to the 
history of this monarch- Me may particularly notice what Hiouan Thsaug 
savs of him in his description of Magadha. — R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka, as having reigned in this kingdom is a 
circumstance of great importance to Indian history. The Raja Taringim 
(Book I. si. 1. p.) mentions an Asoka as king of Kashmir ; but m no part 
of the slight account there given of him do we discern any circumstance 
calculated to identify him with the Asoka of Magailha, save that of his con- 
veision to Buddhism. He is tlesciibeJ as the great-grandson nf ftakuni, 
son of the paternal uncle of Sachinara ■ no notice is taken of either Chan- 
ih-agupta or Bimbisara. Yet the impression on our pilgum's mind is 
evidently that the Asoka whose son formerly ruled in this kingdom, was the 
famous patron of Buddhism in Magadha. Had it been otheivvne he would 
scarcely have introduced an allusion «o irrelevant and uninteresting as this 
would then be. Professor Wilson (History of Kashmir, As. Res Vol. XV. 
p. 20) seems inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhana, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fa hian speaks of the son of Asoka only ( named 
Jaloka in the Raja Taringini) as having reigned in Kttin tho jiei, and not 
Asoka himself. That the latter had great power and influence in (iaatlharn, 
we have good evidence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Piinsep, in 
which he appoints ministers of religion to that country. ( J. A. S Vol. VII. 
p. 252.) Without being able to solve the difficulties of the ease, historical 
and critical, I incline to think that our Chinese authouties can hardly be 
w'rong on such a point. Asoka himself, according to the Maliavunsa, reigned 
in Ujjain previous to his accession to the throne of Magadha. — J. W. L. 

(1) In the time when Foe was Phou .v«,— that is, 111 one of those states of 
existence which we recognise as anterior to his histoiieal existence, in which 
Sukya Muni had already attained the highest point of moral and intellectual 
perfection, and acquired the rank of Bodhwittvva. This portion of the 
legend being but little known, and forming as it were the in/ioilnctoi 1 / 
scene of the life of Buddha, I proceed to give an extract ftom a sermon 
preached by Silky a Muni, in the kingdom of Kapila, in the chapel of the 
Sukya family, under a tree of the species nyugrotlha (Jims rrligwa), at 
which were present, twelve hundred and fifty great mendicants all ot the lank 
of Arinins, live bundled female mendicants, an infinite numhei of Ijniuku 
)I,J t’pnnki ' faithful of vithci sex) of bi.ihmain ; the torn kings of Heaven, 

* It .1 Ian l.ito to ten nett ;n f / .u, n-ne t* mt, J j,. |p , 
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the king of Trayastrinsha (Indra), Varna, the gods of Tushita, the god 
Nimalothi, the god Pho lo ni mi, Brahma, and the gods also of Aganish- 
ta, with the princes of the Nagas, of the Asuras, of the Kia lieou lo, of the 
Chin tho lo, of the Ma hieou le, &c. ; and, the king Pe tsing, the king 
W ou nou, the king Wou youan, the king Kan lou tsing. and nine hundred 
thousand grandees and magistrates of the kingdom of Kapila, who were 
all assembled to do honor to Sakya, in his recently recognised rank of Bud- 
dha. Maha mou kian lian , one of the favorite disciples of Sakva, was he 
who elicited the account of the antecedent fortunes of the latter delivered the 
following discourse, of which I limit myself to the transcription of the most 
prominent circumstances only.* “ My real life has extended over innu- 
merable Kalpas. I was at first but an ordinary man, searching for the 
doctrine of Buddha. My soul received a material form in passing by the 
five wavs. When one body was destroyed, I obtained another. The num- 
ber of my bit tbs and deaths can only be computed with the number of 
plants and trees in the entire mmerse. The bodies I have possessed cannot 
be reckoned. That period of tune which comprises the beginning and the 
end of heaven and earth, i> called a Kaljia . and I cannot myself relate the 
renewals and tho destructions of heaven and caith that I have witnessed. 
The causes of painful emotions are earthly passions. I was a long time 
floating on, and as it were unmet sed in the ocean of desires; but I strove 
to trace these to then source : such was the object of my efforts, and thus 
I succeeded. Anciently, in the time of the Buddha Ting honang light of 
the vase,” Oipankara) theie wa> a hols king named Teng slung abundance 
of lamps”) who reigned in the couu'ry of Thi ho *uet. His subjects were 
favoured with great longevity, ami lived in the exercise of piety and justice. 
Their land was fertile, and they enjoved profound peace. It was then that 
the prince Teng homing was horn ; a prince endowed with peerless facul- 
ties. The holy king, who loved him, perceiving the approach of old age, 
would have resigned to him tho kingdom ; but the print e welded in favor of 
his younger brother, embraced a religious life, founded the Sauianean doc- 
trine, and became Buddha. He traversed the whole world at the head of a 
band of numberless disciples. When he returned to the kingdom of Tin ho 
’ wei, to convert his family and the grandees of the country, the latter were 
alarmed at the multitude of his followers, and were about to oppose his 
progress by a great army. The Buddha, by means of the six supernatural 
faculties he enjoyed, penetrated their design, laised a strong and loity 
wall, and then a second, and tendered these walls transparent as glass, so 
that six bundled and twenty thousand bliik&hus, all equal to Buddhas, 

* 1 mm tile Vmu Inn* yen Kd km : , quoted Ui ViM f Lain .Bunk l.\ \ \ 11. p. H. 
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were seen through them. Thr king «aw hi^ error ; the Buddha wa« adored, 
ami preparations were made for a mighty festival for his reception. For tlw 
-race of 10 It the ro.uls were made smooth, and watered with perfumed 
filter; and tents and pavilions were erected, all adorned with gold and 
silver and precious stones. The king advanced to meet the Buddha, and 
*he latter commanded the bhikahus to acknowledge the honors he iccehed. 
Whilst this was enacting, there was a young F<m chi scholar { Br.dimachuri) 
named 4 Spotless light / fioni his youth upwaid he had given indications of 
aupeiior intelligence. His soul was already opened to the most rare know- 
ledge. Retired amongst founds and mountains, he led a pure life, given up 
to contemplation, studying the scuptures ; and theie was nothing that he did 
not thoroughly understand. lie had comerted many, and among the rest, a 
ihuhnidchuii named Pon /*» tho, who served in a gieat tempie, where tlnough- 
out the yeat he performed ceremonies and snenfiee. The band of his dis- 
ciples, amounting to eighty thousand, brought him at the end of the year, 
gold of the Dak'hin, silver, precious atones, chariots, horses, sheep, rich 
diessc**, stutfs, elegant shoes, canopies eruichcd with pearls, staves of 
biass < for the use of the mendicants) and ewers. The most able and 
the most intelligent are entitled to all these treasures. Seven days had 
not (lapsed ere the joung Bodluvittwa entered this company. He preached 
•seven days and ‘-tven nights. His audience was enraptured, and moie than 
all rheir chief, who wished to present the Llodbisattwa with a viituous gul ; 
but the Bodhtsattvva would accept nothing but an umbrell i, a <taif, 1 ewer, 
some siloes, and a thousand puces of money. He restored all the r. st 
to the master, who desirtd, at any rate, to share it with him ; but the Bodhu 
sattwa -till ref list d ; and when on paiting fiom Ins disciples, du'nhuttd to 
< ach a piece of monev. Pioeeeding on hisjoirney became to a land tin* 
inhabitants of which seemed J' vously making pr»paiatmn< on all side* 
for festivals. He cmpi'iicd the cause ot these festivals, and was infoun- 
td that Ting knmmg was coming to receive the homage ot the peo| le. The 
joung Bodhis.ittwa leapt for joy on learning the advent of the Bmblha, and 
askt d what homage they we»e to pay him? “Nothing but oti\ lings of 
tloweis, they leplied ; pufumcs, woollen stutfs, and Hags.” He hastened to 
the town; but the king had foibnhien the sale of tloweis for seven days to 
nsei vc uioiigli for The i uemonio ' The Bodhisattvv a felt deeply moitified 
at thi-. dts-ippointim nt , but the Buddha penetrated the intentions of the 
voung man. A gill happened to pass with a pitcher full of flower*, the 
Buddha lllumiiKd it with a ray of light ; the pitcher became transparent as 
gla-s ,ind ibe !>• idl.i-aUwa, having bought tlie dowers, went away de- 
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M Fhr Piii.ldhn airivcd, an immense multitude *u cnmpanving hint and 
t 'M ir, in g -\\ omul him many thou- m»l times a hundred rows. The Bodhisat* 
'\\a •strove* to approach and scatter ‘os dowers, but was unable. The Buddha, 
perceiving his cffoits caused a great number of men of clay to arise from the 
ruth and assist him in penetrating tlm throng. The Rodlusattwa then 
threw forward five dowers, which remained suspended in the air and fonned a 
canopy seventy /* in circumference. Two other flowers fixed themselves on 
the shoulder* of the Buddha, as if they had there taken root. The delighted 
Bodhisattwa spread ln» hair upon the ground and entreated the holy person- 
age to head upon it. After sundry comp.iments ami fresh solicitations, the 
Buddha complied. There then issued from his smiling lips two rays of light 
of different hues, which sepaiating at the distance of seven feet, thrice encir- 
cled his pei son ; one of these then illumined the three thousand millions 
of worlds without omitting one, and returned to the vertex (of the saint) ; the 
other penetrated to the eighteen infernal regions and for a moment suspend- 
ed the tortures of the damned. The disciples a^ked the Buddha, to explain 
the reason of that smile. 4 “ You see this young man, he replied ; the 
Honorable of the Age announces to you, that the purity he has striven to 
attain during an infinite number of kalpas, in subjecting his heart, Mir- 
in minting tate, and expelling his passions, hath obtained for him, fiom the 
piesent time, that supreme void which results from the accumulation of vir- 
tues, and which shall accomplish his desires.” Then turning to the young man, 
4 In a hundred kalpas, continued the Biuldha, thou shalt become Buddln ; 
thou shalt be called S/t;/ kia iron, (the pious, the humane). Tlie name of the 
kalj\i m which thou shalt ..pi ear shall he Phn tho, (wise'' ; the world shall be 
called Sha Jan, Thy fat er shall lie Pc t*<ny, thy mother Ma yo, thy vvi’e 
l\toau i, tliy son La. Tiiy companion shall be A nan, thy right hand disciple 
She h Joe they lei t Mn/iu man ktan turn Thou shalt instruct the men of the 
tnc gr< at woilds; thou sh ilt sue the ten pints, in all respects like myself ’’ 
Theieupon Hodhisattwa the Piatt*, w ‘.nun this annonneunent ovtrw helmed 
with joy, lost the faculty of thought and tell into an e\ta-\ ; while bis body 
■it the same moment was iai-ed in the air and continued suspended at the 
h« ight of lifts -six feet tiom the caith. lie tlun came down and prostrated 
himself at the foot of the Buddha, lie thenoefoith became a Samanean, ami 
when the Buddha pieaehed the law, Bodhisittwa the Hums assisted. When 
T mg koung attained nil vaoa, this Bmluh 1 1 ee- ivi d the piceepts and maintained 
tin law in all its purity. He never ee sed the piactiec of puidne-s, huma- 
iity, ehaiuy, ami all the virtues. Winn he dud. he was nJ>oin m Tushita ; 
but as he ivei long! d to save those who continued in blindness and daikness, 
In descended m the fum ot the A my i/it II fuel, (Chakrav -iti) the 
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„ //, „ ,,fh \ flntnn ' I U w i~ » 1 , . — i.f (!• * *r'’t • > \ r« JH - .‘••hi , t 
,,1’r-M i.i’i* linn Hi.* nth- r *!•<' ^ I . »b* dome rl»-» peitert 

"•’frlof ji-ppi), the *i II - 1 1 1 '•! mim-trr, a wall disciplined amu, tin? 
•T-ane of u purple horse hedwhod with pearls, and the equally graced tail "I 

i M Into elephant.*' See \\ II. 12 . 

" The a ire of man w«s at that time, eighty-four thousand \cars. He had 
m ill's palace eighty- four thousand wives. A thousand sons were hoin to him. 
nil so brave and virtuous that each was equal to a thousand foidinary nu*n). 
Tin* holv kimr reigned with llie utmost wisdom, and caused Mitue to flourish. 
He established peace thioiiuhout the universe. Wind arid rain came at the 
•if moment for liprninsj the crops ; and whoever eat of the Idler e\peii- 
pced no siekness. Their >avonr -vas as a sweet dew. and ensuied perfect 
- t dih.' Tin re were hut seven inhrmitiis or impel feetions ; cold, heat, luini* - 
i r, thirst, the two natural necessities, and the crmmrs of the spirit. When 
•he hoi) kin<r had fulfilled his time, hi* Ascended to the heaven of Brahma and 
Bee one Brahma. The duration of the life of a Brahma, is two re^cnct itions 
of the not Id, or two thousand six hundred and riirhty-eicht millions of \cars 
In lna\en, he was Indra. The life of an Indra, is a thousand \cars, of wlueh 
c reh day is equ d to one hundred of our year-; or thirty six millions five 
hundred thousand years. Upon earth he was a holy knur. These vicissi- 
tudes oeeurrod thirty-six times; when a^ain he expetienccd a desire to save 
men, and at an appropriate time, heeame once more Dodhisattwa. In suh- 
jci’tion to pain he passed three Asnuki/ii of kalpas (three huudieii quid- 
, 1 1 Iioti tun s m\ toon million ci*»ht Imndied thousand )« ais). At the end of 

♦ his time he longed to display his commiseration for all sufferers, and to turn 
i he win 1 1 in favor of all living heiinrs. He abandoned his hod\ to a hungry 
f i t r, and pa^-ej nine kalpas devotid to the jjieatest i (forts. In the 
mni tv -one kalp is remaining ( from the time of the Buddha, Tint; kouantr) 
tii applied himself to the study of rcenn and virtue ; introduced lum-clt to 
;},e thoughts of Buddha, practised the six means of salvation, and united in 
ni" heart the truth of aims (ihina), the observation of the precepts (Silu), the 

* dut.n y confusion ( Kshanti r, and holy activity (v ir>aj, w >tii transcendental 
snow !ed*r‘\ (piapial and subtlety fupava). He accustomed himself tofreat all 
Bvimi hemirs with the tenderness he would manifest to a new-born babe. Listly, 
he ficipuud all the vn tuc- of a Buddha ; so that having in th» cuiirse of lliO'C 
U ,|j )ls traversed the ten cai Mis lor stations for omtieat ion i } w ilh ibis end, 

r , he found himself ar i i' ed il th it point in hi-, existence calif d t f.tn irhikn, 
” hen the soul has hut one more obstacle (osuimoiint m the it I uiim< nl of 

* I t iipru a i 7 h i min i In’ t ••hint, i * 1 h «a ’ f ' ha 1 o’ *i< - 1 1 » i. ? <1 t \ pr • -iou 
f l •'! tilmliui i pi afa Intt? v 'cci XI 
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. ,p»fmo intelligence Hi- meat being then complete, and Uu immense 
< uc!e of divine prudence hiving been eutirelv traveiaed, it remained foi him 
to ibsccud and become Buddha. 

“lie presciibed to himself m the heaven Tushita four subjects of eontern 
plation ; tlie country where he should be born, the parents fiom whom he (l 
in tlie text'l should receive biith, and all that was requisite foi the iiWiuctioa 
and the conversion he projected. 1 knew beforehand (continu'd Saks a 
speaking henceforward in the third person) that it was the king l 9 e tsmy that 
should be my father in the present age. Kieon ti t>/ta ti } had two daughteis. 
who we le then bathing in a tank, in the ladies’ trai den. The Bodlds ittwa 
stretched forth Ins hand and said, “ Behold the mother that shall bear me in 
the age/’ When the time of my birth was come iheie were five bundled Fail 
chi, all enjoying the h\e supernatuial faculties, who passed thing o\ei the 
walls of the palace without the ability to penetrate them. Struck with as 
tonishment they said to each other ; *• oui divine faculties enable us to pass 
tluough walls; how* is it that we cannot penetrate tln.se The master of the 
Brahmacharis replied ; “ See you these two damsels ' One of them shall give 
birth to the (/rent man. possessor of the thirty-two lakwhana (coipoiral be.ni- 
tie") and the other shall nur-e this same gieat man. This dnine and foinn- 
duble being is about to depiive us of our supernatural faculties.” This 
news spiead rapidly tin ou.h the universe. The king Pc As/////, tiau-poi uJ 
with joy and longing that the emperor u'tiQ tmlLs fly my -diouM be bom m his 
hou^e, sought the joung girl in marriage ; and came to necive hei as his 
bride The pious Bodlosaitwa, mounted upon a white elephant, appioaehtd 
his mothei’s womb, and seheted foi his birth the eighth d.iv of tin tout;! 
moon. Tlie matt on having bathidand pei tinned heiself, was np.i-uig, vvlu.i 
-he beheld in a dieam a white elephant shedding light throughout the uin- 
ver-e A concert of vocal and m-ti umental mimic wa- htard, lh>vveis v\i:l 
scattered. and pcitume" I'Uint When the corn ge, which tiavri«cd tin .il. 
mo-phero, nppioachcd ah* \e hei, all Mldth nlv di- ippt aied. Sin* awoke 
claimed, ami wlicu the king a**ked thccau^cof her aiaiin, site naiiiiteii lie 
ciri , uin"tan(M > " of her dream. The king, di-quielt il m hi" turn, t ori-ailn u 
the .uigurs, and vva- it -asMiud. “ Tnh tl i tain ,” -.a:. I the) , i.> tlie foiei imm i 

ut voiir happiness, oh king * it auiioumes that a indy spoil hath tnituu t u* 
womb (of the print ts*;. Of this die tin site shall comtive, ami Iik mjh >.m 
shall give bn tli t<* shall 1 m in youi hou-e i as print t ; the tiup'ihi / l mt hath 
JhfUHj, tummy tfn n/tul , anil toil of v<au lum-i 'i. < im an U-eila ) h_ 
"hall slutlv the Law, bettum Buddha, ami tit ii vt i ihc o p’»» 'I ti.i v.oild 
The king Wits t in. ipluit tl wii.> thm «t- »«iami , 1 * ■* 0 , 0 . <»n . p- i . o'‘» i- 

s ilutai v u.liuuicv on mimi body In jii. *««_•> ol lb« t - ’ » u h * 
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states, 'earnuig th it the king's wife had conceived, came to pav lmr hoina^ , 
each of them brought tnbute of Hold, of siher, of pearls, of precious cloth, 
uf flowers, and of perfumes ; expressed their respect, and imuked a tlmusanu 
blessings. The matron t xtended her hand and declined their gifts with cm 
lity. After the matron’s conception the Gods presented her with the mo?, 
savoury \iands ; a subtle vapoi nourished her, supeict'.lini: the ruce— ill of ali 
recourse to the royal kitchen. At the end of the tenth month the body of 
*he prince being entirely founed, on the 8th day of the fourth moon, the 
matron went forth, passed through the throng, and pi iced herself beneath a 
tree. The flowers expanded, and a brilliant star appeared.” 

Here I interrupt the leitend at the point where t his holv personage begin- 
an existence, during which he attained the rank of Buddha Many particulars 
of his latter career will be found in subsequent notes; but we may hen 
remark that the nameot Hod/nsatiiva, is still applied to Sakva m relating flu. 
adventures of his terrestrial life prt v ious to the time of Ins attaining Buddha* 
hood; that is, up to his thirtieth jear f&ee XII. 2.) — R. 

(a; Tins proof of the chaiity of Buddha is spoken of in the othei tun . • 
tives. — R. 


CHAPTER XI. 


lie km in loii of ( fni -tin -In hi. — lie -iai villa 1 i.u 

vt till* distance of seven dins* ’pmriinv to tin* east of A mn ti> , 
f't t } t In-re is a kinud'»m named ( u >/<o \}n In, The wool sig 
tiifies in Chinese the Srrrrrt/ Jlomfd F<>e, while lie was P/nm 
S'G* bestowed his head in alms at this place , and hence they 
gave this name to the countrv. 

luittiei to the east von arrive at tire spot where Foe ah.m 
•lonul ins body to a stai \ nn tiger 4 In these two places Hit-v 
have ureteil ” H at town s, emh< Ihshed with all mamin of p>. 
ej.>us thiiii'.>, 1 he kin*, <d tho-e eonniries, the iriandies, and 
the p< uplo, ail vie with each othei in the pn f.,i <• of 'then 
oi. vol n ms <it this phue, liny ncui intonin' tin soaitnin- 
:i>j toils and *l*o boning of pnhu.m 'i hr-,, i< >vVtl ^ a nd ei i 
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other two spoken of above, are called by the people ot the coun- 
try the Four Great Towers .* 

NOTES. 

'1) Chu aha shi lo , apparently chyutasira . a Sanscrit word, having pretty 
nearly the signification indicated by Fa liian : the sibilant leplacmg the dental 
of the second syllable in the Chinese tianscnption. We have already seen 
this substitution, ami will meet with it again. It is not to be wondeiedat that 
a denomination founded upon such an adveotuie should disappear with 
Buddhism itself from the locality Oui information does enable us to 
determine the position of this country w»th exactness ; it shoald be not tar 
from Sarawak and the present district ot Sarawan. — R. 

The place here named Chu sha sht lo by Fa hian is evidently identical 
with that called Tan eha s/u lo in the lMnerary of Hiouan thsang, where 
the mention of amonasteiv of the alft*s gift of the head places this point 
beyond all doubt. The latter name a* - once recalls the Takshamla of the 
Put anas and the Tavihi of the ancients. Tahsha and Pushkara weie sons 
)f Bhdiata, uecoi ding to the V*\hvv Pioana Wilson’* Tiansldfion. p. 3S5.) 
and ate "luted m the T *iyn to Law been sovereigns of Gaud ho ra residing at 
T-jkbb'.u>ila and Push hat atnf> , Tin. aiUiatmu of Chu *ha >h> lo, seven days 
joutney eastward fioin Knot th ■, net, coriespoud". vei y well with the position 
of M.uiikva'.a Tiiat ullage no a -o c *n b: del for us tope is situated on 
♦ In* ruin'* ol a very uuckiU town, wh cii Horn i s extent and position, and 
the abundance ot a.u irut - Oi.is found in the neighboui nood, may with much 
p»or>abilUv be u*-uinod to have ooen ► tie Taxila of the Greek histouans. 
For fm the r information on the subject ol Manikvala and its relics, the 
leader iefe;red to the Join ml of the Asiatic Society for 1*34. — J. W. L. 

: 2' When Foe u n$ Phou $a . (See X. 4., 

*3/ H > s head m ahnn . — 1 Tim riieu'.istanre, as well as that of the alms- 
giving of h>s eye*, holme iliuded to, is found among ‘he legends collected 
b\ Hum .n Tiising. — R 

(4) Abandoned h>* body to n st .. ? mg tiger — ^See Chap. X. note 4.) 
Foimeily Buddha, when punce, undei the name of Sj tho ( .> at t wad was 
walking among the hills . he beheld a tiger perishing of hunger, and cast his 
own pers in befoie it tu save its Ute. 5- — It. 

fo) The Jour gt eat towers f — to wit, that of Su ho to, where the Bodhisattwa 
rescued the dove at the expense of his own tiesh , that of Gaadhara , or ot the 
almsgiving of his eves , and th** two spoken of in the present chapter. — R. 

9 mu u ( «7 f i * in . B <\V\ fil p. 1 ? . 

H 
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CHAPTER XII. 


'i he Kingdom ot Foe ieou sha. — I he pot of Foe, 

Proceeding to the south four days’ journey from the kingdom 
of Kion tho v:ei, you arrive at the kingdom of Ftje lean shu.' In 
days of old, Foe, when passing through this country with his dis- 
ciples, addressed A nan 2 and said — After mv pan ni hoiinn, 3 
there shall be a king named Ki ni km.* who shall raise a tower 
on this spot.” Accordingly, the king Ni km hating appeared 
in the world, betook to trarelling ; and as he passed through 
this country, Shy, the celestial emperor , 5 sought to awaken a 
thought within him. He produced a voting cow-herd erecting 
a tower on the road. The king a-ked him, “ What doest 
thou?” lie replied, “ I am building a tower to Foe.” The 
king praised him highly, and caused a tower to lie erected over 
that of the young cow-herd. This tower is more than forty 
toises 6 high, and is adorned with all manner of precious things , 
all who behold it and the temple, admire their beauty and 
magnificence, to which nothing can be compared. Fame reports 
this tower superior to all the others of Van J);,n When 

the king’s tower was oomph ted, th" smalh r tower appeared to 
the south ot the large one, about three feet high. 

The pot oj I'Ve" is in tins kingdom. In former tiroes the 
king of the Yve li 8 raised a powerful army and linaded tins 
country. He longed to possess the pot of Foe. When he 
had subjected the kingdom, the king of the I nr t,, who was 
firmly attached to the Law of Foe, endeavoured to seize the pot 
and carry it away. For this purpose he commanded sacrifices to 
be made, and when he had seci diced to the t hr-n- precious 
ones , IC lie brought a large elephant richly caparisoned, and placed 
the pot upon the elephant. But the elephant fell to the earth 
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unable to advance. Tie then constructed a four-wheeled car, and 
placed thereon the pot, and eight elephants were yoked to draw 
it ; but these were unable to move a step. The king then knew 
that the destiny of the pot" was not yet fulfilled. lie experienced 
deep mortification ; nevertheless he caused a tower and a Sen kia 
lan vl to he erected on this spot, lie left a garrison to protect it, 
and caused all manner of ceremonies to be performed. There may 
be in that place about seven hundred ecclesiastics. A little before 
mid-day, the ecclesiastics bring the pot forth from its retreat, and 
clad in white garments, pay it all manner of honour. They then 
dine, and when evening is come, they burn perfumes, and after- 
wards return home The pot may contain about two bushels. 1 ' 
It is of a mixed colour, in which black predominates ; it is well 
formed on all four sides, about two lines thick, bright and 
polished. Poor people come and, with a few flowers, fill it ; whilst 
rich people bringing flowers as an offering, are unable to nil it with 
a bundled, a thousand, yea, tea thousand great measures. 1 * 

Only Pan gun and Lem/ lung paid their devotions at the pot of 
Foe ; they then returned. Hoet Liny, Iloe'i thu, and Tao cliing had 
set out in advance to the kingdom of Xa lie to worship there the 
Shadow and the Tooth of Foe, as also the hone of his skull. 
Iloei king having fallen sick, Tao cliing remained to attend him, 
and Iloe'i tha returned alone to the kingdom of Foe leou sha. 
When he rejoined his companions, Iloe'i tha, Pao yun and Seng 
king returned forthwith to the country of Thsiu. Iloe'i king was 
delighted in an extraordinary maimer with the temple of the pot 
of Foe. Fa 11 mu alone proceeded to the place of the skull-bone 
of Foe. 


NOTES. 

(1 ) 77/e kn)(fdnm of F >e low sha . — There i< scarce room to doubt that 
tins is the most anenut uvord of the name Beluehi, under a form most 
jiiobably borrowed from the Sauscut. The town of Pa Iron sha, which 
Hiouan Thi.utv places to the south-east of (iandharn, and that of Fou leou 
sha, which was inhabited by tile Vue ti , seem to refill the same deuomina- 
li 2 
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tion. i hesitated at first to recognise the Belueln*, in the country ot Fot 
leou ska, ami thought that the naru~ might be a corruption of that ot Pars or 
Fnrs , but the geographical and religious considerations involved in the subject 
or Foe lou ska and Pa hit ska, fuioid this conjecture.* It is singulai enough 
that we should find this word in a Chinese narritive of the nth century ; and 
still more so to learn from such a source, paiticulars of the religious obser- 
vances of the people not found elsewhere The mo<t magnificent tower in 
all Jambitdutpa, that is of Indian architectuie in the entire continent, 
was constructed by the For Iron ska . in honor of Buddha ; and in that tower 
was preserved his begging pot, an mdhpensible and oharaetei istic utensil of 
the Buddhist lechiae. Tiie possession of such a treasure drew upon the 
country an invasion of the } ue ti or Gehc, of whom Fa hian preserves 
this tiadition accompanied by fabulous details. Chinese Geogiaphers aie. 
moreover, unanimous on the subject of the domination exercised by the Getie 
in these countiies, and we shall by and bye see their name mixed up with 
a tradition relative to the same begging pot of Foe, noted bv our travellet 
dm mg his sojourn in Ceylon. — II. 

Lasseu ( Znr G rsrkichtr , c ye. p. 1431 has satisfactorily restored the true 
feeding of Foe Ion skn, tor it U utoic coriectly transcribed hv Hiounn 
thsiuig Pon ton ska A tn a In,) in Pnniskaj,"/ a , a reading so obvious tli.it t lie 
acquiescence of MM. Kliproth and Ljuuhes'e m Renmsat’s identification of 
Foe l', a ska with Beluchi , is quire unaccountable. The situation of Foe Ion 
ska, must have in the neiglibomhood of Peshawar, it indeed it be not the 
same; an inference which the similaiity of name would seem in some degree 
to justify, although Muhammadan histonans ascribe the pro-ent name to 
Akbar, who imposed it with it ference to the fiontiei situation of the town. 
Certain it is there are many splendid monuments of Buddhism in the imme- 
diate vicinity. “ In the gorge of the Khvber Pass, says Dr. Gciaid, which 
penetiates the country from Pediavvir, stands a most magnificent edifice 
equal or exceeding that of M iniky.da, and if I am not mistaken there are 
others.” These remains sufficiently prove that Foe Inn ska, was an emi- 
nently Buddhist count) y, such as it is here de-rnbed by Fa loan. St t* ah, 
Burnes. J. A. S. \ ol II. p 30H ; ai d \\ ihon Ana fin Anfujna, p. ft 
— .1. W. L. 

(2) A nan, — frequently A nan thn [A/Uinda\ the meaning of winch i> ex- 
plained to be gladness, jubilation ,t one of the favoute dKnphs ot Sakva 
Mum, and one of those mo't fnquenth mentioned in ti.e legends. 1U 

* Pian » fMJi, !>, LX II I • p 13. 

t N uu tsung fa sen, B. \ \\I.p 10 jff«i 
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was deemed the most teamed {to wen)* and the best versed in the doc- 
trines of the three tsang {Pitaka), that is, the sacred books, the precepts, 
and the discourses. When Buddha had accomplished the law, the king 
Hon fan {Ami tod ana) his uncle, sent a message to his elder brother, king 
Pe tsing ^Snklodana) that a son had been born to him. Pe tsing, enrap- 
tured at the news, observed to the ambassadors, “ Since it is a son, we must 
give him the name of Jog ( Ananda ).” This prince subsequently attached 
himself to Sakva Muni, when the latter embraced a religious life. 

A notice of the life of Ananda, informs us that he was a Kdietriva, 
native of the town of the kings (Rajagiiha) and son of the king Pe fan. 
This last point is at variance with the preceding text which makes Ananda 
son of king Amitodana. Afier the narvana of his cousin, Ananda proceed- 
ed to the banks of the Ganges. Five hundred Arhans, descended through 
the air ; amongst them were Shang na ho sieou, and Mo ti lid , he know 
that all these personages were receptacles (cases) of the great law , and he 
called them to him. 41 Formerly,” he said to them, ‘‘ the Tathagata confided 
to the great Kashyapa, the treasure of the eyes of the true law. When the 
latter entered into extasy, he transferied it to me ; and 1, who am on the 
c\e of extinction, am about to transmit it to you. Listen to the following 
' ei ses : 


There exists a law which I am about to confide to you, 

And that law is non-exMonce (the absolute). 

It is essential to di^tincrui^h these two things. 

And understand the law ot that which is not nihility. 

The Arhan then raised himself in the air, and after undergoing eighteen 
transformations, allowed himself to be borne away by the breeze, and extin- 
guished himself suddenly, sinking into san mi (extasy). They dnided bis 
relujues, (sar/ra) and erected towers to his honor. This happened in the 
time of / i rang of Cheou (H9 1-879 B. C.)f 

A chronological calculation may be deduced from these dita. Sakva was 
thiity years of age, when lie accomplished the law near the town of Bena- 
res and it was at this epoch that Auatidi was born. Maha Ka^apa, the 
first successor of Sakya Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdiew to the 
hill Kukutapada to await the advent of Maitreya in the fifth year of 
Hiao w T ang of the Cheou, 905 B. C. forty-five years after the Nirvana, when 

* itin i mmg i, quoted in the Sun tsang fa sou, B. XII. p. 1-1 , Japanese I'.ncif 
cb>p. B. XIX. p. «. 

t Sun thsni ihonh'tpi /in tie. Book IX. p. t>. v. 

+ Or rather K.iiuirnha — 9. \\ . L. 


ti .'i 
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Ananda was 94 years old. How long he exercised his functions of patri- 
arch, is not narrated ; but in order to make his death synchronise even with 
the first year of the reign of I wring, he must have lived one hundred and 
five years. This is not impossible ; still there is the more reason to doubt 
the fact since all the Buddhist writers whose works we have access to leave 
us in ignorance of the data upon which they establish such synchronisms 
between the early events of Buddhism and the ancient history of China. 
The subjoined is a brief recapitulation of these, from the Chinese work quot- 
ed above. 

Birth of Sukya 0 — 24th of Chao wang, B. C. 1029 

Embraces a religious life, 19 — 43d 1010 

Accomplishes the law. Ananda born, 30 — 3d 999 

Enters Nirvana, 79 — 52d of Mou wang, 950 

Malta Kasvapa dies, 124 — 5th of Iliao wang, 905 

Ananda dies, in the reign of I wang,.. .. 894.879 

Other Chinese woiks furnish calculations attended with similar uncertainty^ 
Japanese Chronology places the death of Kasvapa, in 905 B. C. and that 
of Ananda in the eleventh year of Li wang, btiS, when he must have been a 
hundred and thirty years old.*— R. 

See my notes 4, Chapter XXVI, and 1, Chapter XXXII. — J. \Y. L. 

(3) Pan ni hoaan ; — ni hovan, or extinction, may be lecognized without 
difficulty as the transcription of the Sanscrit word Nirvana. But the word 
is often preceded in Chinese books by the syllable pan . and this occurs 
always when the expression refers, not to annihilation or extasy in general, 
but to the passage from real and relative life to the state of absorption as 
effected by a Buddha. Ni houan is the state to which saints aspire ; pan nt 
houan, is the act by which they attain it. Adopting this expl ination, M . 
Burnouf, thinks that these words may be the transcription of pari numaa 
which in Sanscrit are emplojed in the same sense and upon similar occa- 
sions. — R. 

The words of the text are ngo pan ni hoaan heou. The word pan, or 
rather potian, signifies, according to Chinese dictionaries, to transport one's- 
self from one place to another. It would thus appear not to be the tran- 
scription of a Sanscrit word in the passage quoted, of which the sense seems 
sufficiently clear, being, “ after that I was transported into Ni hoaan (nir- 
vana).” The San isangfa sou, (Book XXXIX. folio 24 I'crso) nevertheless 
mentions that the words Pan ni phan, is a Sanscrit expression, meaning in 
Chinese my ton, that is, “ the passage into a state of absorption.” Kl 

(4) Ki ni kia , or abbieviated as lower down, Nt km , — the same prince who, 

* ll« ha n ho a too fen nen gnhj t>nn no hou , p. !o. 
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according to Hiotian thsang , reigned four hundred years after the Nirvana 
of the Tdthagata, and whom he names Kia ni se kia. This must be the 
Kaaika of Sanangsetsen, whom this Mongolian wiiter places thiee hundied 
years after the Nnvana of Buddhi, and whom he designates as the king of 
Gatchou, with the epithet, prince of mercy, bestoiccr of chanty , beneficent.* 
— R. 

This is no doubt the Kanishka of the Lalita Vistdra • the monarch in 
whose reign, 400 years after the nirvana , the third revision of the Buddhist 
scriptures was completed. It is exttemely probable that this prince is 
identical notwithstanding a chionological discrepance, with the Kanishka of 
the Raja Tanugini , in which he aud his immediate predecessors are spok- 
en of as eminent Buddhists. “ Duiing the long leigti of these kings, the 
countiy of Kashmir was for the greater part of the time in the hands of the 
Bauddhas, whose strength was augmented by their wandering habits. One 
hundred and fifty years had then elapsed since the emancipation of the 
blessed Sakya Sinha from this perishable world.” Raja Taqpigini. B. 1. 
si. 1/1, 172. Hiouan thsang confirms the chronology of the Lalita Vi&tdra. 
It does not follow howe\er that the territories of Kashmir extended to Foe 
leou slia at this time ; for Fa liian simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that couutry ; very possibly on a pilgi image to the consecrated 
spots which attracted himself some centimes later. — J. W. L. 

(5) Shy ; — Iiulra. 

(0) Forty tones , — about 100 English feet. For an account of a yet loftier 
sthvpa , in the same country, see Chap. III. d, and the account of Gandha- 
ra by lliouan thsang.* — R. 

(7) I an fcou thi . — Tnis is a corrujition of Jamba ihripa, sometimes more 
correctly tendered the Island of S/ten you. Buddhist cosmogony, like 
that of the bidhmans, divides the caitli into four great Dunyas, or conti- 
nents (island*) disposed aicund Suincru. These continents are named, — 

1. Foe yn thm, or Foe pho thi, ( Lhirvaudeha ? » to the east of Sumeru. 
This word signifies a b nig which surpasses, because the extent of this con- 
tinent exceeds that of the southern one. It is aho translated origin , or 
beyinning, because the sun rises in that count iv. This continent is narrow 
towards the east, and broad towards the west, having the form of a half 
moon. The faces of the inhabitants are also fashioned like a half moon. 
Their stature is eight cubits, of eight iuelies each ; and they live two 
hundred and fifty ycais. 

[This word is properly a synonyme of Yideha, oriental. — Ivl.] 

* Geschichte der G^Mongolen, p. 10. 
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2. Y an feou thi ; yon few, in Sansciit Jnmhn ; t hi , dwip a, an island. 
Jamlu is the name of a tree. “ In western lands there is a tree called 
Jamhn ; at its foot is a river, and at the bottom of this river i*% auriferous 
sand."* This continent is to the south of Sumeru ; it is nariow to the south 
and bioad towards the north, of the form of the body of a chariot ; its extent 
is se\en thousand yojanas. The faces of the inhabitants are of the same shape 
as the continent. The greater number of them are three and a half cubits 
high, and some so much as four cubits. The duiation of tlieii life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain this age. 

[Other Chinese authors say that Jambu dvvipa signifies the eastern Isle 
of gold. — Kl.] 

3. Km ye ni (Gddhanja.) This Sanscrit word signifies wealth of oxen , 
because it is in oxen that the riches of the countiy consist It lie; we^t of 
Sumeru. Its form is that of the full moon ; its diameter eijit thousand 
yojanas. The faces of its inhabitants resemble the full moon. Their 
statute is sixteen cubits, and they live five hundred \c\us. 

•t. Yu tan yne {Cttara him). This Sun sent wotd -'unifies the ‘ Land 
of conquerors because its inhabitants have subjected the three other con- 
tinents. 

[The Chinese text says that the word Yu tan yue signifies in Chinese, 
11 The most elevated place, because this country is more elevated than the 
three other Cheou , or divisions of the wot Id." The version of M. IlruiU'at, 
“ Land of Conquerors," &c. is incorrect ; be-idcs uttaru in Sansciit signifies 
pre-eminent, oi raised, and Kuril is the name of a tribe. — Kl.] 

To the noith i^ Sumeru. This continent is square hue a tank ; iN size 
is ten thousand \oj mas. The faces of its inhabitants are of the foiin of the 
continent. They are thirty-two cubits high, and live a thousand y.ars. 
There is no sueli thing as premature death among them.f 

The names of these four continents in Tibetan and Mongol are — 

Tihltan*. Mongolian’. 

1. Char gii Lus pag dwip. 1. Doiona Oulamdzi beyetou dip. 

2. Jambu dwip, or Jambu gling. 2. Jamba dwip. 

3. Xoub gn Dalatig bdjod dwip. 3. Ourouna Ukcr edleklclu dip. 

4. Ddja gramisnan dwip. 4. Mull dohtou dip. 

Jambu dwip evidently represents India in this cosmography, together 
with what other parts of the old continent were known to the Hindus. I 
shall hereafter have occasion to explain who were the Kings of the Wheel 
(Chakravarti raja) or universal monarchs. During the inteival of the 

* Fun y tniug i, quoted in the Sun hung fa son, J’ook W. p. ft 
f Chang a kan, quoted m the Sun hung Ja suu, 15. a \ l[p 1 7. 
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dominion which these king*; exercised over one or other of thr-* great isles 
of which I am about to speak, Jambu dwipa was divided among tour great 
lords : 1. To the east, the king of men, so called because of the vast popu- 
lation of those parts. The natives were refined in their manners; they 
cultivated humanity, justice, and science; the country was pleasant ami 
agieeahle. 2. To the south, the lung of elephants. This country is hot 
and moist, suitable for elephants, and hence >ts name. The inhabitants ate 
violent and ferocious, addicted to magic and the occult sciences ; but they 
aie capable al*o of purify ins the heait, ami, by casting 01 T the trammels of 
the world, of emancipating themselves fiom the vicissitudes of life ami death, 
3. To the west, the king of preeion > thnu.s. This country extends to the 
sea, winch produces plenty of pearls and } ivcious thing* ami thus gives rise 
to the name. The inhabitants are ignoi ant alike of the lite-s and of social 
duties, and hold nothing in esteem but i idles. 4. To the north, the king of 
horses. This land is cold and hard, adapted to the nurture of horses. The 
inhabitants are bold and cruel, capable of enduring dangers and death. * — U. 

I believe that this lefers to the four chiefs who divided the empire of 
India, after the dismemberment of the ancient royalty of Delhi, and whom 
tradition name* Narapafi, chief of men ; Ga'apati, chitf of eh pliauts ; C/tha- 
trapati, chief of the umbrella ; Ash ivapat i, chief of house.*. — E. Burnouf. 

(8) The hegmng pot of Fo . — The pot is one of the six iudUpeoMbles of 
a religious mendicant. It is with the pot that he a*k* alms, and it is m it 
that he holds his food. Its form is that of a small Hat vessel, narrow at the 
top and broader at the bottom. Its material should be common and low- 
priced, like clay or iron ; and it should contain a bushel and a half at least, 
and not more than three bushels, A tigine of one may be seen in the little 
elemental y Japanese Encyclopedia . f That repicsented in the great Ency- 
clopedia i* too much ornamented, and represent* the State vase of some 
rich convent m Japan. The pot and the garments of Foe are looked upon 
as preenn s reliques, which should be pieserved with teligious solicitude 
and passed from bund to hand, so that the Chinese expression / po, (vest- 
ment and pot') have become synonymous with this mode of tr.tnsmi>*ion,^ 
It is pretended that the p »t and the garnwnts of Foe were brought to 
China, in the 5th century, by Bodhulharma, the la*t of the Buddhist 
patiiarchs born in Hindustan. $ We shall see in the oom-e of the present 
nairative, many othci facts connected with the pot of Buddha, The 

* I'a youan chu In, l e. the fan -! of yen its in V * ytiiUM ot the luu , quottd u. 
tin Stni t>n in; fn >on. Book \\ I. p. 12 v. 

f limn mens thou hm, Book \1. p. f> 

* f\ a n , hi t *r’/t ini \ ud v » i i- 'V, 

, in dud. 
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Ciimevp word po i pot) is an ibridgment of the Sanscrit po to lo , (.patra,. 
The Maneliou-* haw formed of it their word hadn't. The Burmese 

co62o5 * — R. 

(9) The king of the Yue ti. — The Yue shi, yue chi , or as M. Klap- 
roth thinks, the “word should i>e read tlie Yne ti . or Youth. are one of the 
most celebrated nations of ancient Tartary, According to the (Jhiiie&e, 
they originally ltd a wandering life in the rountiv 1 m tg between Thun 
hoann \ vSha cherm ■ and the K*n ban Mountains. A war w iged against them 
in the second century before Christ by their northern neighbours, the 
Hioung non. compelled them to fiy towards the west. They established 
themselves in Tr.in-oxani i hevond Ferghana ; and having ovezeome the Ta 
hia, halted on T he n ntheru bank ot tlie l Yet (Ovus), subjecting at the sime 
time the A/nzu, who in tho-e turns had no supreme dimf. They occupied 
at the tune when Clung kin m was among them as ambassador (See Chap. 
VII. Hire 1> file town?, the names of which it is not easy to recognise, 
owing to the penury of geographical information connected with that coun- 
try at the epoch in question. These towns weie Ho me, capital of the 
tribe of Jheou mi ; Shouang mi, occupied by a tribe of the same name ; Hon 
two, subject to a prince of Konei sheuaug , To moo, inhabited by a tribe of 
the Hi tun, and Kao fan (Cabul) whcie dwelt •» tribe so named. The town 
of Lon fthi , is quoted as the residence of iheii king. In the fiist century of 
our era the prince of the Kotin -houang subject* :l the othci four states, 
became very powerful, mastered the countries of the An ^zu, of Cahul, of 
Han tha z Kandahar), of Ki pm (Cophene). His successor yet fmther in- 
creased in powei and possessed himself of India. The kings of the Vue ti 
continued their authority in these countries up to the thud century, Tiinr 
incut 'ions into India ate spoken of e\eu to the fifth o<ntim, and the situa- 
tions of their settlements pointed out. T ho lo \ Bdkh; to the west, (Jan- 
d liar. i to the north, and the kingdoms to the south of the latter, recognised 
their authority. It was the met chants of this nation that instructed the 
Chinese in tlie art of making glass from melted flint. A blanch of the \ ue 
ti, which leio.nncd behind at the period ot their eniigi atom, inhabited the 
N. E of Little Tibet, mid: r the name of the Little ) iiu tr. Anotiiu branch, 
bearing the same name, but very distinct, det.c bed it soil at n subsequent 
period mi the fifth century) from the bulk of the nation, and occupied the 
town of Foe Icon shn, situited lo the S. \\ . of Thi lo, ( Bilkh >, and which 
must be the Ta Ion aha, or Human ths.ing, (see Chap. XII.), or the coun- 
try of the BeluclnA. It is reported thjt at ten li distauec from thin town 
0 JmLon, Bunn. Viet. p. bb'J . 
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T here was a tower dedicate*! to Foe, which w is three hundred and fifty pare'* 
m cu eumfi rence and eighty touc-s high. Fiom the date of tlie erection of 
this gigantic tower, cdled the tower of a honored tones, to the eighth veai of 
the T You ting (oSU A DA eight huudied and forty. two yeais w eie reckon- 
ed ; which gives 292 B. C. as the date of its election, and consequently at 
an epoch previous to the emigration of the Yue ti. 

There can be no doubt that the Vue ti were one of those nations of upper 
Asia, who settled in Batnana and conqueiea the eastern provinces of Persia, 
modern Afghanistan, BeloochCtan and the western parts of India. Their 
name, of which tiaces exKt among all these nations, had> us to the opm.on 
that they are of the Gothic stem, notwithstanding then oriental origin, it 
is not a little lemaikable to find this lace so attached to the religion of 
Buddha as the tact here nanated hv Fa h.an, and other ciicumstanoes to 
be noted hereafter, would evince. — R. 

(101 The t/nee pi eoions ones. — N *ee t hap. VII. note 0 — R. 

(11) The destiny of i he pot — The word Yn in, which I tran-l.ite destiny, 
signifies perhaps not that winch has been irievocably fixed befoieh md by a 
fiee and infinitely powei.ul being, but the inevitable concaten itn>n of all 
cause and ail effect. As to the fate of the pot of Buddha, we shill see a 
curious tradition on this subject m Fa Ilian’s narrative connected with 
Ceylon. — R. 

(12) Seny km ten. — See Chap. III. note j. — R. 

(13) Two bushels. — The teon or bushel, contains ten pounds of rice ox 
140 ounces of our mdiuaiy weight i Fiench;.- — R. 

(14; Great measures. — lion, the ueeuple of a bushel. — R. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Kingdom of Na kie. — lovvn of Hi lo — "skull-bone of Fo*'.- -1 ooth of Foe, — 
Stall of toe. — Mantle of Foe. — Shadow of Foe. 

Travelling westward !he space of sixteen yrov yun' you arrive 
at the frontier of the kingdom of X</ hi< •■'awl the town of//' Jo' 
In this place is the chapel of the skull-hone Foe. It is gilded 
all over and covered with the most costly ornaments.* The 
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king of t lie country entertains tlie greatest veneration tor the 
bone ; and in the dread lest any one should purloin it, has chosen 
eight chiefs of the principal families of his kingdom, each of whom 
has a seal which he sets on the gate of the chapel. Early in the 
morning the whole eight proceed to verity the seals, and then 
open the gate. When it is opened, they wash their hands m 
perfumed water, take up the skull-bone of Foe, and bear it 
out of the chapel to a throne provided with a round stone 
table and all kinds of precious things. The table of stone winch 
is below, and the bell-glass which covers it are equallv adorned 
with pearls and fine gems. The bone is of a vellowish white 
colour ; it is four inches in circumference, and has an 
eminence on the upper part. Every day at sunrise the attendant- 
of the chapel ascend an elevated pavilion, beat gieat drums, 
sound the conch, and strike the copper cymbals. As soon as 
the king hears these, he repairs to the chapel, where he peifonn- 
his devotions, offering flowers and perfumes. This sen ice eon- 
eluded, each, according to his rank, places the relique on hi- 
head 5 and goes away. You enter bv the eastern gate and go out 
In the western. The king adopts this practice eierv morning, 
ami it is only after he lias paid in- devotions and completed 
the cciemonv of adoration, that he engages in the affairs of the 
state. The grander- and the pu.uipa! ntlicei's begin with the 
same act ot adoration b. fo t* engaging in their ptnate a tlan-. It 
is the same eserv day, and this paiileiilar dutv admits of no 
iutt rnnssion or abatement ot zeal. When all hate finished their 
net otions, the skull-bone i- taken back again to the chapel. 
There are ton'i-f-s of adorned with all manner of 

precious tilings, some open, the others -hut, and about fisc feet 
high. To supply these, there are eon-tantlv every morning, 
dealers in (lowers and pert tunes hetoie the gate of the cha- 
}>' *, that such as wish to perform their devotions mav buv of 
r\cry variety. Tin- kings of neighbouring countries are likewise 
i.i the habit of deputing persons to perform the ceremonies of 
worship in ibeir name. The ;Ue occupied by the chapr! is forts 
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paces square. Were the heavens to fall down and the earth 
to open up, this spot would never be removed ! 

From this place, proceeding northward one yeou yan, you 
arrive at the capital of the kingdom of Xa hie. It was here 
that the Phov sa bought with silver money flowers where- 
with to do homage to Tiny kov.an Foe.' In this town there is a 
tower erected over a tooth of Foe.* They perform the same cere- 
monies there as in honor of the skull-bone. 

At the distance of one yeou yon to the north east of the town, 
at the entrance of a valley, is the staff 1 of Foe . 9 In this place also 
is a chapel erected, and are similar ceremonies performed. The 
staff is surmounted with a bull's head in sandalwood ; it is 
about six or seven toises long. It is placed within a wooden tube, 
whence a hundred, or even a thousand men, could not with- 
draw it. 

Entering the valley, and proceeding four days’ journey towards 
the west, you arrive at the chapel of the Seny kia !i of Foe , 10 
where the ceremonies of adoration are performed. When there 
is great drought in the kingdom, the inhabitants proceed together, 
draw forth the Seny Hit //, and adore it. The heavens then 
shower down rain in abundance. 

To the south of the town, about half a yeou yan, there is a stone 
building backed by a mountain and facing the south-west. It was 
here that Foe left his shadow . 11 When you contemplate it at the 
distance of ten paces, it is as if you saw the veritable person of Foe 
himself, of the colour of gold, with all its characteristic beauties, 
and resplendent with light. The nearer you approach the fainter 
the shadow becomes. It is a representation perfectly resembling 
the reality. The kings of all countries have sent painters to copy 
it, but none have succeeded. The people of the country have a 
tradition according to which a thousand Foes will eventually 
leave their shadows here. 

At about a hundred steps to the west of the shadow, Foe, 
while in the world, cut his hair and his nails ; and in concert 
with his disciples erected a tower seven or eight toises' a high. 


i 
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; i srnf ar n mo ld f’ >r all towers to be erect?.] thereafter. I; 
semis's to this J.iy. Near it is ,r moiuisterv i;i which are nb<>i;t 
ito • r. Lr.mlrcd ecclesiastics. In this place is the tower ot the I.n 
in, aad the r ; , wh ‘.‘re have dwelt a thousand (of the sc 

sane lined personages. ) 


NOTES. 

1 ) T' ( •''/ n ce f>J < 1 1 1 / 'f/t . — T1 e length of the ypru or i,> 

A I is a. is t'*nn at 4 hros. th.it is 1\, 5, or even 9 English nbh>. 
T:.*j eh 'humeiit ot this me 'tire, f *r un to (Kina, tl-u Fa hiati 

o! y'j i Ihsitn estimation* of d -U’it t*. Fiom the emit*'} ondencp ot ni r.v 
*'1.^' . ijk n*ioi»t '1 i»\ him null th*j acte.al di'tunct!* uj on our n..ip«, it 
would appem that ne tai'iio. !\ i!«im.ied tie e'tiinatiohs of g^og'n 1 ms 
• i n‘ 4 a* ell* i** m Ini a dm.ng the nth ccntuiy. New* ti^h-ss, the 
M-aVr put of hi' wi.t tin r e\pi e-'cd m It, oi m manic**, or in 

*, ,an as, eppeur *oiu'\ h t«»o <^r- , end v\ *n ex operated. The *inuo*iri*s 
•r the huh. and tlie viiiaMon* of the unlaid of merwuv rna\ n *on p 
< lc _r i ee account fui tt>o huh an tMinnte. On sum** occasion* he wa* nii-d„d 
r.v t use and alnio-t fabulous result-; but tins is on!} w lien he 'peak" J 
'’aces v.hnh he h id not hini-e>t W'ind, or of distune* s which he wa* '.<*t 
hunsidf in a condition to nntj ; and his eiroi* of till* kmo au* uf it*", 
i ■ iiiit. qucnce. We aie inclined to adopt n*> the mean Millie ot the yojnoa, of 
“he Tie ki*ue hi, the Idstof tnos** inuitionel by Wil-on ; that is 4 l English 
»i* f <n 13 to a dtgiee, a-, appln aide with exactness to the mu't ctlcbrahd 

Er.htii 1 *. the non\ my of who h vi!l h icafei appeal lneunteatible. 

1 hi tv hei** adjoin some hr- iai\ .«nd Li-tuical ob-ci \ ations. This metri- 
< i! tel in in will ten in Chine-e. i/eou t/nn. ytott s >///>, or yu chut tin, 
*he tiueetoiii ti.iii'i t ipt ot t/O/ ■n ,, t and i' truidated tnettui/P, yon/, » ) r 
't>if ton. Tin* J V *ow A daciib. * it- one in to the stetions e-tabli-ln-d bv the 
king* of the wheel (' hnkt arm h in/'ii when they Malted the different paiN of 
*V*ir dominions. “Th(\ aie.” '«iv* a Clnne'C w liter, “ the ulus ot the 
po't in that count! y.” And th** w liter estimate*, the \ojan at 10 U m the 
tones of the 7’w/i.i The trainlitors of limhlhi-t works d^tiii'Mii'li three 
Vmds of jojau according to the Tn chi ton tun .* the yrr-nt yr./nna t>f 80 li 
whit h i-, u*»cd in the mea'iueinenf of le\el eounti’es, wheie the absence of 
ii.(junt,ims aniline:'- lender' tin* ro id e<i'V ; the mean yo/aun of ^0 li when 

* hi MO/, Hook \l[f. }). >, 

t V »uitn 1 "in tin, i hi i . Ihn.k ( ( ( \ \ I, p, (h 
; i 'in . i- ,uq i, (jUoUd ill I la. '•>, f, 
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* rceis and mountains oppose some difficulties to the tr livelier, and the Lit * 

/ of 40 li, adapted to those countries where the mountains aie piecipit- 
ous and the liveis very deep. For the Inman valuation of the w^aua . the 
reader may consult Wilson • Sunken t Dietionaiy . and the Aym Alihan : an 1 fir 
that deduced from the distances guen by Fa loan what ha? been 5 ..d tV»te. It 
may be inferred that oui traveller obtained the distances he sets down from the 
mouths of the natives, or pcilups from some Indim geographic d work which 
he had within reach. In either case an appioximate deteiimiuti<*n only cat* 
be expected, sufficient for the hi-l »rieal treogiaphy of a country almost tutiicy 
unknown. We may further observe that Fa hian begins to u*s this »nea-u:- 
in the country of Xa kie , hawng employed the Chinese li throughout the 
previous poitions of his journey. Ti.i*= is another of those facts which attest 
the predominance of the languigeand customs of Hindustan beyond tiie 
present limits of that country towards the noith and north-west. — It. 

(2) The kingdom of Xa kie . — The position of this countiy is not ci^x <4 
determination, as well from the few points of comparison as because T\ 
hian and Iliouang thsang followed different routes to retch i f . Th p 
former arrived there after a journey of sixteen yo'anaa to the west of the 
Beluchi country : the second goes via C'abul, after crossing a great 
rner, which must be one of the affluents of the Indus, and theiue 
proceeds westerly to the country of the G mdharas. We cannot, iiowe\ *r ’ 
be far from the tiuth in placing Xt kie. to the east of the jve-ent Ghazni 
and Kandahar. Hut con fin ine mu amntion heie to thenan.es only. th.. r 
of X(f kie wiitteu Xa kie lo ho, by Ilimian thsang, is wiitten Xu k.n ' r > *' . 
by the two Chinese trawdlers - Q oung \iin, and II ox. 1 sang. A Kgeud is 
gher. in the Si yu li, widen may explun its origin. The king loin - f _Yi 
he lo ho, sent tribute to China m A. I). Odd. It was then a dependence of 
that of Kia }H the. 

A? China had, under the d> nasty of the Thang, political intercourse wv i 
the kingdom of Xa k/e, the latter must h;i\e lad an existence <>i some dura- 
tion. \\ e learn that at the pcnod in question it was not subject t) on 0 
piince, but was divided among several tribes, each of which had if- o»vi 
chief; the onlinaiy condition of Seinde, Beliichistan, and Afghanistan. Th-* 
counti y was nigged, unequal, scooped into valleys, and surrounded by moun- 
tains. Tins dcscuption applies equally to all pait> of that country, final- 
ly, the hundred li to the south-east, bung us back to the countiy of Gan- 
dl.ara. This indication, though \ngne, places Xa kie in the centre of 
Ar<:hauUtnn. and the town of Hi lo mu>t be situated on the confines of th.P 
countiy and Persia. The number of henmts tlieie had greatly dimmi-he i. 
and man\ letigious structuies had fallen to i urns. Shy kia ^Sak\a. m hi 
i 2 
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condition of Bodhisattwa, had left traces of his passage through this coun- 
try . — R. 

I here transcribe Lassen’s luminous critique of this portion of our pil- 
t: 1 ini’s rou^e : — 

“ iVa kte lies sixteen yojanas westward of Foe Icon sha, (Peshawur). Its 
name is more correctly transcribed Xa ko lu ho by Hiouan tiisang. who 
approached it from Lan pho oi Lamghan, crossing the great for C'abul) 
River, from which it was distant a hundred h, or somewhat mote than live 
typographical miles. Xa ho lo ho lay in the valley of the river Hi lo , about 
a mile from the capital of the same name, and close to a hill likewise called 
Hi lo. 

*• The latter river, on the south side of the Cabul. can be no other than the 
SuiUiriid, and on this supposition we must search for Xa ho lo ho in Bala- 
i gh. The Buddhist remains ‘•aid to be in the neighbourhood of the Hi lo, 
n • *1 nMral with those on the Surkhnid fiom Balabagh to Jelhdabud. 

*• In tlie river/// lo , I think I recognise the I hr of D’Amdle and Rennell’s 
?. q>», at the confluence of widcli with t he Nilab the town of Xagata must 
Lave stood; only theie is another Hir to be accounted for, which in other 
iterative* is said to flow past Cabul. If then lit h be the Chinese tian- 
sfiijition of 1 1 1 r v Xa ho lo ho seem- a» ceitainly that ot Xagara. 

*• Tliis leads u> back to the Xaya>'a of Ptolemy, which was unquestionably 
to the south of the Kameli ri\er. Xow the ob\iou.> sinulaiity of names 
b t ues little room to doubt that his Njgaia was no other than Xa ko 
lo ho. His Artoartar must be identical with the Purushapura of the 
l hinese travellers, * * * * * Na hie was in the year 028 subject to the 
kingdom of Kin put she, on the Gurbend. and was thr* boundary betwixt Gaa- 
dVtia and western CabulUtau. Tins town was sixteen yojanas distant from 
the capital of the Gandharas or according to others, .">00 // noith-west from 
thence over the hills; say twent)-five geographical miles. The distance from 
the Suikhiud to Jellalabad is, according to TielFenthaler, twentv-four miles > 
and the capital of Gandhara could not have been much more easteilv than 
Jellalabad. The route of Hiouan th^ang, however, was not by the liver, but 
across the hills, and therefoic more direct. 

“To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, we must begin with 
H ouan th^ang’a entrance into the country from the noithward. He 
piuceeds from Bainian eastwards over the snowy hills, then over the Black 
Mountains to Kin pi she. The distance is not given ; but as the town 
of Kia pi she was also in the mountains, it is probable tint it lay m the 
next valley east of Bainian. vvheie a pa-> le.uls to the vrdlev of the 
Car bend, as described by Baber. 1 icfer to Baines'* conceded map. Two 
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hundred U to the north of the capital are the Great Snowy Mountains and 
the Hindu Kosh, so that it cannot be Cabul, as M. Landresse supposes. It 
was, in 632, an independent State, to which several neighbouiing countries 
belonged, as we see was the case with Na kie. Here was the old kingdom of 
the Gandharas, not indeed of the Indians, but of the Scythians, who at a later 
period took possession of the Indian Gandh.ira. Ptolemy has a town named 
Kapisa two and a half degrees to the north of Kabnra, and Pliny, when enu- 
merating the countries to the west of the Indus, observes, a proximis Indo 
gentibus montana Capissenc habuit Capissam uibem, quira diruit Cyrus. This 
is without doubt the Kia pi she, of the Chinese.” (Lassen, Zvr Geschiclie 
Her Griechiscken mid Indoskythisckcn Komge , pp. 14" — 150.) — J. W. L. 

(3) The town of Hi lo. — Tins town was not the capital of the kingdom 
of Na kie, but was situated thirty H to the south-east of the capital, and 
appears to have been particularly remaikable for the number of reliques of 
Buddha which it possessed — R. 

(4) All sorts of precious ornaments. — More literally, the seven precious 
things, an expression frequently employed m an indeterminate sense, defi- 
nitum pro indefinito . Tiie designation of the seven precious things is aery 
various: the following are two series of them, with details which appear 
curious enough. 1st. Sou fa lo, (Suiaina) the San&nit word for gold. 
According to the Fa chi ton tun, gold is drawn ftom mountains, stones, 
sand, and red copper. It has four properties ; it never changes its color; 
it alters not; nothing prevents it resuming its form (sense of the text 
doubtful) ; and it makes man opulent. 2d. A lav pa ( , rupya) the Sanscrit 
name of siher. According to the same woik, silwr is extracted from melt- 
ed stones ; it is commonly called white gold. It has the four propet ties of 
gold. 3d, Jjteou h, the Sanscrit word foi a blue stone. The Kouan king 
sou, or “ Explanation of the Book of Comtemplation ,” calls it also fci heou 
liye, which signifies, not far; a name given in consequence of its being 
found in the western countri >s not fir ftom Bennies. 

[It is without doubt the Sanscrit word Vuidmya, or lapis lazuli. Viditra, 
which signifies not far, is the name of the mountain wheie it is found. — E. 
Blrnouf.] 

The blue or green colour of this precious substance cannot be changed by 
any other matter. Its lustre and haidncs*. are unri\ ailed in the woild. 4th. 
Pho li, otherwise Se pho it hut, \sphafhiha, spath) is the S inherit name 
of Shout yu , or rock crystal, it', transparence and lustre uie unique in the 
world. 5th. Menu pho lo hie la pho , this Sanxmt word de-a "nates a preei- 
ou'. sub'tance of a blue or white colour ; it> form is that of a wheel, with a 
na\t\ and lays. (I think this must be a species of ammonite.) Its ha.dness 
I o 
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and beauty of colour cause it to be greatly in request in the world. 6th. Mo 
fa kin h, or agtte, a stone of mixed colors, white and red, resembling the 
brain of a horse, whence its (Chinese) name ma Jiao, eqni cerebrum. It 
may be polished, and made into vases ; and hence its value. 7th. Po ma lo 
ktd t^oadmaiuga), a Sanscnt word signifying a red gem (more correctly 
colour of the nelomlo). The Foe ti lua (“ Discourse on the land of Buddha”) 
says that it is the produce of red insects. The Ta chi tou Inn says, that it 
is a stone found in the belly of a fish, and in the brain of a serpent. It* red 
color is extremely bright and lustious, which causes it to be sought after. 
[ Padtnardga is the Sanscnt for ruby. — K!.] 

The second seiiea is composed exclusively of precious stones. 1st. Po lo 
50 (Sanscnt prabnla , Bengali pa.nj cotal. The Ta chi ton Inn rails it the 
tree of sea-done. They say that in the sea of the south-west, distant 7 or 
ti h, (this is an evident eiror, — perhaps it should be 7 or 8 thousand h) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of which is a stone upon which this sub- 
stance grows. The coral is detached from it with iron nets. 2d. A 
chg ma kie pho (asmngnrbhn .*) or amber. It is of a red colour and trans- 
paient. 3d. Ma ni or mo m (muni) a word which signifies spotless, and 
designates a pearl. Tins substance is brillnnt and puie, free from -pot and 
stain. It is on this account th.it the Yuan kio chhao (Manual of the Pra- 
tyeka Buddha-j calls it uUo ion i (conformable to the desires or inten- 
tions) ; the wealth one dcsiies to p *-se-s, \e-tments food, in dioit, all 
necessary things are to be piocured by means of tin* precious thimr. coafor- 
viably with one's desires; and hence its name. 4th. Chin short hta , t hi-* 
Sanscnt word de-ignatc^ a pn\ ion- stone of a it'd colour. According to 
the history of the western countnes, the it* is a tree named Chin short km 
(kunsnka, Paten J rondo sn) the flowers of which are red and ns large a- the 
Land. The sub-tancc to wbieh this name is al-o given is of the same colour 
\itli the.-e llow^rs. 5th. Shu kia pi ling kui. Thi- Sanscrit word signifies a 
C'jrifjneior, one that creels, because this- &ub**Mnce sui passes all otlwr puci- 
uu» stones in the woild. 6th. Mo lo kia pho fmarahata y emerald^. The 
'I i thi ton Inn names thus a piecious stone of a green colour. It comes 
fiom the beak of a bud with golden wings, and is a charm against all sort of 
pui'ous. 7th. Pa che lo (rajrai, or the diamond. This subst met* i> born 
in gold ; its color is similar to that of the atnetlnst ; it is jnronuptible and 
in u-ible, extiemely haul and sharp, and capable of cutting jade. 

Tor -even olhet precious thing- appertaining to the monarch of the earth, 
See Cnap note 1. — It. 

(5) Place* the rchqne on his head . — This phrase is obscure in the text 
and may be variously ‘ran-latcd, thing that -i/umes to carry to the head, 
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and that which is borne on the head, as the button on the bonnet which dis- 
tinguishes rank and those who enjoy such distinction. Tsou ti signifies 
per ordinem.—- R. 

(6) Towers of deliverance. — This word tower , in Sanscrit sthupa , applies 
not merely to great religious buildings, but likewise to those miniature 
structures which are the model of the formei on a reduced scale. Several 
kinds are distinguished by different names; such as sthupa t to. pho ’emi- 
nence), feou thou (acervus), sou theou pho (precious tower), teuv seov pho . 
but many of these denominations are derived fiom the Sanscrit radical 
sthupa . and their vaiious significations seem altogether arbitiary. These 
little structures are built of stone or brick, in the form of a tower without 
capital. They are of one, two, three, or four stories, for the sravakas or 
auditors of Buddha of the first four ranks. The pi phao tha, a;e consecrated 
to the reliques of Buddha anterior to his enteimg upon niivana. Those 
of the Pratycka Buddhas have eleven storits ; those of Buddha thirteen, 


to show that he had passed the twelve nidn/tas, or conditions of relative 
existence; but no stones are obscnable on those erected to ordinary mendi- 
cants, or virtuous pcsons.* 

According to the Fa hona wen kin , towers or sthupa ? were never 



encted over the tomb" of cither monks or laym n ; but 
simple stones, which by their form svinboli^e the rive 
elements, ether, air, fire, wate:, and eaitli, and conse- 
quently the human body which is compounded of these. 
The*e too are called sthupa by analogy. The annex-d 
cut may cue some idea of the figure assigned to each 
element. 


The lowest, or the earth, is rectangular. Water, immediately above, 
occupies a circle ; fire, a triangle ; air, a crescent ; and ether a smaller 
accumulated circle. Instead ot Chinese names, ^.msciir letters, being the 
abbreviation of the Sansciit name of each element, arc inscribed on these 
different parts of the sthupa: thus khn, ether; ha, air; ra, file; va, 
water; a, eaith i?). On joining thereto a fifth svllablo, w hi or sa tor 
knowledge , or thought . we have the names of the six element'*, and a formula 
of immense efficacy. Another species of tower is spoken ot, call d a look - 
out sthupa,^ and a formula which has the power to ensure against the three 
evil ways (hell, the condition of brutes, and that of demons). Many boast 
of it ; but this formula is not found in the sacred texts ; it is an invention of 
subsequent times and of unknown origin. 


* Shy shi yao Ian , quoted in the Japanese Cyclopedia, Book XI A. p, 14, 
t -botupa a me. 
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The towers of deliverance spoken of by Fa hian, would appear to have 
been hollow altars, adapted to receive offerings of flowers and j ei fumes. 
The woid delu erance signifies the final emancipation of the soul, its return 
to oiiginal perfection ; in Chinese Kini thou ; in Sansciit multi . — R. 

(7) Ting konanrj Fue — The adventure to which allusion is here made, is 
given in detail, Chap. X. note 4. We see that the country of Thi ho wei, 
where the father of this ancient Buddha reigned. mu«t be situated in the 
eastern part of Persia; so that, while reserving to Sakva himself the 
local traditions of northern and central India, the Buddhists did not hesi- 
tate to transport the scene of the mythological deeds of their saint- beyond 
the limits of Hindu-tan, to countries which they designate * India of the 
North,’ and where then* religion very probably did not penetrate till an age 
very recent when compared with that ot its oiigin. — R. 

(S'! A tooth of Fue — A relique of this nature has already been mentioned 
in Chapter V. and others will yet come before u-. particularly in our pil- 
grim’s account of Ceylon. An observation to be made in the following note, 
and which is equally applicable to the tooth here spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that the-e preciou- remains appoi t.vnied to another ] er-onage 
than the historical Buddha, Sakva Muni ; po«-il>ly to Ting kouang Foe t 
spoken of in note 7. The tooth here mentioned hid di-appeaied befoie the 
journey of Hiouan th-ang, two hundred and twenty seven years subsequent 
to that of Fa hian. — R. 

(9) The staff of Foe. — The staff lik ^ the leaning pot. is an essential .attri- 
bute of the Buddhist mendicant. It> Sanscrit mmc is hi hi lo , in Chinese 
it is called sy ehang (tin staff i, chi chant/, tr chant/, s lung chang , the staff 
of prudence, of virtue, the talking staff, beem-e of the noise occasioned by 
the rings with which it is ornamented ; m M.mehou it is cal'ed dnuldovri . 
There is a ‘ Book of the Staff, 1 (Si/ chant/ h,; in which Buddha is made to 
sav to his disciple Kasyapa, “ Tin i- the light -t ‘ among the metal-) ; the 
staff is at once a support, and a pre-ervih\e ngun-t vice, by the help of 
which escape is effected from the bound. u v of the tlirec woilds.’ 7 The 
staff of Kasyapa Buddha had a head with two openings, in which were fixed 
six lings. That of Sakva Buddha had fom openings and twelve rings* 
The modern douldonri lias nine. What i- -aid lime of the dimensions of 
tlie stiff of Foe, that it was of six or seven Chinese tm-es (IS to 21 metres) 
would prove, unless there be some oiror in the text, that our author speaks 
of the staff, not of Sakva, but of one of those Buddha- who were born at 
an epoch when the life of man was of prodiginu- 1- nglh and In-, stature colos- 
sal. For example, Kasyapa was horn m the age when the life of man ex- 
tended to twenty thousand years, and hi- atonic w is -,\teen toi-e- 13ui. 
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SO) ; Vipasyi, born in the time when men lived eighty thousand years, was 
sixty yojanas high, and the glory encircling his head, one hundred and 
twenty. It must have been to some giant of this order that a staff of 
eighteen or twenty metres belonged. — R. 

(10) The seng kia li of Foe. — Seng kia li, or more correctly Seng kia ti, 
is the Chinese transcription of Sanghdti. Buddhist ascetics have three 
kinds of dresses. 1st. The Seng kia li, so called from a Sanscrit word sig- 
nifying joined or doubled , because it is made of pieces cut and united toge- 
ther again. The I ching fa sse states that the Sanscrit word Seng kia ti 
signifies a doubled dress ; but the Suian Hu sse assures us that the names of 
the three garments can not be very exactly translated ; that the great gar- 
ment is named Tsa soiu i , because of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed. As to its use, it is called, 1 a dress to enter tie palace of kings,’ 
or * a dress for a public place,' because it is worn on the occasion of preach- 
ing the law in palaces, as well of begging in the cross-ways. The Sa pho 
to lun , distinguishes three sorts of full dress ; the lower, which consists 
of nine, eleven, or thirteen pieces; the middle, which is of fifteen, seven- 
teen and nineteen pieces ; and the upper, which has twenty-one, twenty-three* 
or twenty-five. 2d. I’m to lo seng (uttarasanghati) ; a Sanscrit word signify- 
ing the upper garment, surtout ; it consists of seven pieces. The Siuan 
Hu sse calls this garment of seven pieces the dress of the middle order , and 
according to its style, ‘ the dress for going to the assembly J It is worn on 
the occasion of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, and preaching. 3d. An tho 
hoei ; this Sansciit word means an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next 
the body. The same work calls it the nether garment , and states that it is 
composed of five pieces. Its use is defined to be ‘a garment formed of 
several pieces worn in-doors by those who practise the law,’ Its Sanscrit 
name is antaravdsaka. — R. 

(11) His shadoiv. — -This singular relique was also seen by Hiouan 
thsang, and as we cannot question its existence, must be accounted for as 
the effect of some optical conti ivanee, dexterously used to deceive these 
superstitious pilguws. The charactei istio beauties here spoken of are the 
thirty-two lakshuna, of the visible and tiansfigured body of Buddha. 
Hiouan th-ang explains the occasion on which the Tathagata left his shadow 
in this place, and confirms the prediction that all the Shi tsun ( Lokaiyest - 
ha, illustrious of the age, Buddhas') of the period of sages, or tiie piesent 
cycle, would imitate in this respect the example of Sakya Muni. R. 

(12) Seven lo eight toises . — Betwixt 70 and 80 English feet. 

(13; The Lohan and the Py chi Joe.— We have already seen that Lo Kan, 
or more exactlv A lo han, is the transcription ot A than ; and that this San- 
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scrit term designates one of th- supciior oiders in the scale of saints oi 
purified intelligences. The degite nmnedutly below these is the Vy chi 
foe, or Py chi kia lo, the name of which is mtei preted simple, or complete 
intelligence, and iepie*ents the bailment term Pratt *kn Buddha, separate or 
distinct Buddha. Without eureimg ir on the almost minute distinctions 
which Buddhists have e-tablnhed in the dnfeicnt decrees of perfection at 
which it is possible to arrive by contemplation and the e\eiei*e of viitue, 
I shall here transcribe a passage tiom a sacred hook which will explain the 
rank of the Pratycka Buddhas m the Buddh.st hierarchy. 

“We call the fire fruit's, those fiuits to which the .s > it tho van, the Sse 
iho han, the A nn han, the A lo han, and the Py chi foe bear vv itness ; imply- 
ing that these five cla-se? ot men in pacing thiough the world, do not tarry 
for the entiie suppiession of thui motal i «ipei factions before dnecting their 
souls towaids the great pu: ideation, aud culling the fiuits of the (tree) 
hodhi , or reason.” 

“ 1st. Thefr.d fnnt is that of the *m.l who-e return lasts eighty thousand 
kalpas ; it is obtained by the stv tho van , ( $ rotdpanna), Then name im- 
ports that they conic by foirnuj , that is, that they have escaped from the 
general stream (of wotldly being*! aud have attained the streim of saints. 
They base cut the three knots ^which bind the body to t lie three woi Ids'! pass- 
ed the three inferior conditions ( that of a^ura*, of biut^s. and of the damned) 
and after having been bom seven times among gods and men, deliveied from 
all pain, they enter upon nindna, or attain bodhi of the most exalted kind, 
above which there i* nothing. 

2d. “ The second fnnt is that of :he -soul who't* return hist' *i\tv thousand 
Kill pa*. It is obtained bv the ,S*ve tho han ( W// t iidiginnn, Their name 
signifies a going and coining, became afr» r timy are born once among men 
ami once among tho god*, tiny obt tin the nindna tli.it makes peifect. They 
have suppie-*ed the si\ cla**es of eirois attaehed to the actions of the *on*es 
and the desires which the*e oiiginate ; and after being re-boin once among the 
gods or among men, they are delivered from all p on, and pass sixty thousand 
kalpas in nirvana, to ohtdn ev« ntudly supreme bodhi. 

3d. “The third fruit is that of the *oul whose teturn last* forty thousand 
kalpas. It uppet tains to the A ua han ( 1 ndr/d uth > ', penonages vvho-e 
names signify tint they 1 come no moved tli.it 1 *, that thev are not agon 
born m the world of deVues. They aie emuiripn'cd fiom the five inleiior 
bonds and the necessity of rc-birth, &o that after foity thousand kalpas, they 
obtain supienu* bodhi, 

< th. “ The / urn th fruit is that of the «nu] whn*e ntiini h%K twmtvMiou- 
paud kalpas. It is the lot of the -1/ bans, who hiving mu pre**ed all ’he 
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imperfection® which are produced in the three worlds, of de>ires,of angei. of 
hatred and of ignorance, a*ter twenty thousand kali as, uhtain supreme ludhi. 

oth. “The fifth ftxut is tha* of the soul whose icluin Lists ten thousand 
kalp-is. It belongs to the Py cht five ■ Pmtyela Buddha*), who obtain 
after ten thousand kalpas, the ®upieme b«»dhi they have merited by the 
suppression of the no perfections which anse trom the desires ot the thiee 
w 01 Ids, of rage, of hatied. and of ignorance.’** 

It would thus appear that tlieie is no expiessed difference between the 
deserts of the Pratveka Buddha® and the Aihans. Another passage in the 
same book places the Prafveka Buddii.«.s in an intermediate station betwixt t tie 
<5 '('utahns and the BorUnsaittrax by jetereuce to their proxies* in knowledge 
and the science which consists in contempl sting the iimntenupted succession 
of the twelve niddnu, or conditions of u. dividual existence, in recognising 
their continuous concatenation, and < onscqueutlv the unreality ot what h 
called until and death, in destioung the errors of thought and vision, and 
ascending to the tiue condition of things, which is \ acuity. More ample 
.'i phuiations regarding the Pratjcka Buddhas will be found hereafter. — R. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mountain?. — Kingdom of Lo i.— Kiugdom of Po na. — River Sm 

tlleOU. 

In the second moon of the w inter, 1 Fa hian and the rest passed 
to tin* south of the Ltfflt* Snotty ^Fountains,* The snow gathers 
in these hills, as well in summer as in winter. Oil their northern 
side the cold is excessive, and its severity is such that one is almost 
frozen. Onlv Iloei king:, however, was unable to endure its 
rigour, and became unfit to proceed. A white foam issued 
from his mouth. lie said to Fa hiau— “ It is impossible that 
I should survive ! Proceed at once ; it must not be that we 
all perish here.” And thereupon he expired! Fa hian had 

- w,.., Bo.d of the \uiana, \i}dmu long. quoted m the b<ni Uing ja >ou, 
XJjok A\ I l. p. d I'Ll so. 
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comforted him with all manner of consolation ; he wept for 
him, and regretted bitterly that their common project had 
proved so contrary to destiny ; but unable to help it, he 
gathered his remaining strength, and proceeding to the south of 
the chain , 3 arrived in the kingdom of Lo i .* 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics belong- 
ing both to the great and to the less translation. They halted 
and sojourned there; and when this sojourn was ended, they pro- 
ceeded to the south, and after a ten days’ march reached the king- 
dom of Po naf 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesiastics, all 
attached to the less translation. Thence going to the east three 
days’ journey, you pass again the river Sin t/ieouf on both sides 
of which is a smooth and level country. 

NOTES. 

(1) The second moon of winter.— If this date is set down according to 
the Chinese calendar, the spring commencing with the new moon nearest 
the day upon which the sun enters the la 0 of Aquaries, the second moon 
of winter had begun two months before, that is to say, on the 5th Decembei , 
omitting reductions. It is rather surprising that our pilgrims should under- 
take a journey across these snow-covered mountains at su< h a season ; nor 
is there any room fur wonder at the accident that occurred to one of their 
number.- — R. 

( - 1 The Little Snowy Mountains. — These can he no other than the range 
which heats at present the name of tiie Snlenuau-koh , in Afghanistan. The 
denomination of the 1 little mountains of -now’ lias no doubt refetence to that 
of tne Himalaya , following the meaning in the Sanscrit tongue then employed 
in tho s e rounti les. It frequently occurs in the narrative of Hiouan tlisang — R. 

(3) To the south of the chain. — Apparently in the district of Gandliara, 
where 'lie mountains leave, as far as the Indus, a space free to the oci tipa- 
tion of the petty stales of I.oi, and 1’ona, and which Fa hian trateistd in 
the space of thirteen days. — R. 

Ill The kingdom of Lo i. — A country otherwise wholly unknown. Fa 
him mentions no circumstance which would enable us to lestore this geogra- 
phical name — R. 

Professor Wilson suggests that this may refer to Lohita, a name found 
in the Mahu'uhaiata as that of a country, as is also that of Loha, the appel- 
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lation of a people in the north of India, associated with the Kambojas and 
others in the same locality and subdued by Aijuna. The principal tribes of the 
Afghans betwixt the Suleimani Hills and the Indus are known collectively 
as the Lohanis , and in them professor \Y. thinks we have Lohas of the 
Hindu geographers and the Lo i of the Chinese.* Capt. A. Cunningham 
identifies Lo i with the modem Roh, or Rohi, another name for Afghanis- 
tan. f Roll is stated in Persian authors to be the original seat of the Af- 
ghans and to have extended in length from Sewad and Bijore to the town 
of Sui in the dominions of Bukharast.J The word signifies in their lan- 
guage mountainous. Whatever may be the true restoration of Lo i, there 
can be no doubt that this kingdom was situated immediately south of the 
Sufed Koh.— J. W. L. 

(j) The kingdom of Po na. — Equally unknown. — R. 

C'apt. A. Cunningham has identified the Pou na of our pilgrim with 
Banu, which is situated exactly three marches west of the Indus, as Fa Ilian 
states. — J. \V. L. 

(C) The river Sin theou. — See Chap. VII. n. 2. The circumstance 
noted by Fa hian that the country on both banks of the river was level, 
shows that he speaks of the lower or the middle Indus. We have seen that 
this river should be crossed by our travelleis about Bukker. Tne sequel of 
their itinerary will immediately confirm this supposition. — R. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The kingdom ol Pi chiia. 

On crossing tlie river you arrive at a kingdom named Pi chh'i. 1 
The doctrine of Foe is there honored and nourishing, both in 
the system of the great and in that ot the less translation. I lie 
inhabitants were greatly touched to see among them travellers' 
from the land of Thsin, and they thus addressed us : “ Ilmv 
became the people of the extremities of the earth acquainted 

» J. It A. S \ ol. V. p 120. 

t ibid . Vul. \ II. i - 243. 

I Stewart, liist. oj l>< n^til, p 127 

K 
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null sanctified life and the practice of reason ? and how come the;, 
*l:ti5 far in quest of the Law of Foe They gave us every thing 
-Tessar v fir our comfort, and treated us conformably with the 
ascriptions of the Law. 

NOTES. 

i A K'nfjtlom honied Pi cJ.ha. — We may read Pi thou ; but I belief £ 
*ve should substitute chh'i, or even thsa, for thon ; and then ne shall 
it ne a slightly aberrant truus« t iption of the name which it i> natural to 
i-j v tor i.i that neighbourhood, whether we imagine it employed in its Persian 
” mi. in the di. lecta of the country - Pa»‘*th ,, or in it* Sanscrit t Panchd'u ). 
i he position of the countiy admits of no doubt that this is the name that 
Fa hian picked up, and any discussion uj on the point would be super- 
fiuOlo. — R. 

if Fa hian and his companions had passed the Indus at Bnkkcr, or Pvkor , 
:i } rould not have entered the Punjab, a country much farther to the 
: orih. It derives rs name from the five great rivers, II ehat or J\lum, 
Cheiiib, Ravi, Beyah, and Sutledge, wl.ich traverse it, and fall into the 
Indus more than fifty league's above Bukher. Fa hian therefore entered 
".n :o and not the Panjab. — Kl. 

The ••tification of Fa loan’s route removes M Klaproth’" difficulty 
M »reovei had Fa hum pissed through the inhospitable desert as he mu^t 
ad he ..rossed tiic Indus at Bukker, he would scarcely have failed to record 
‘lie difficulties and privations, of such a journey, nor would he have de« 
.mutViI the countiy as abounding m small streams and watei courses — 
3 W L. 

1' l 'twfii ■f )'' . — In the *■* \t vicn of the vocal. This expression "igm* 
" t •ivc'a'!'-. and not in i‘'\ U oj Too, as in Chap. IV. n. 1. — Kl. 
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Kimnior ct Mo theou io.— River of Pou ..a 

•Vi, it.-, ling thence towards tiic south-east, they travelled at 
l-’.i't eigh’; •/"•/» !/■»! ' They passed a great number of temples, 
in ".bii’i. 'here lued ecclesiastics amounting to nianv tens of 
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‘Iionsftr.fU.* After [lasting all those places they came to a 
kingdom ; this kingdom is named Mo the on lo. They followed 
also (the course of) the river Pun .tn. i On the right ami on the 
left of this river there are twenty S ’em/ /Pa which may 

contain three thousand ecclesiastics. The law of Foe beg. ns again 
to be had in honor here. 5 

As soon as vott leave the sands® and the river to the west, 
all the kings of the different kingdoms of Tndia are ririu’.v at - 
tacln d to the law of Foe, and when they render humane to the 
ascetics they first take off their tiaras. 1 They and the princes of 
their families, and their officers, present these with food with 
their own hands. W hen they have so presented them with food, 
they spread a carpet on the ground, and sit in their presence o.i 
a bench. In the presence of the clergy they would not dare 
recline upon a couch. This custom, which these kings observe .u 
token id’ respect, began at the time of Foe’s sojourn in the word’, 
and has been continued ever since to the present time. 8 

The country to the south of this is called the Kinydunt of '■ , 
Middle. In the Kingdom of the Middle the cold and the Ik. . t 
are temperate and moderate each other : there is neither frost 
nor sm,w\ The people live in abundance and in happiness. 
They know neither registers of the population, 1 * nor magistrates, 
nor laws. Those who cultivate the lands of the king alone 
gather the produce. When any wish to depart, they depart ; 
when they wish to stay, they stay. To govern them the 
kings require not the apparatus of (painful) punishment*. If any 
one be guilty of a crime, he is simply mulcted in money, and 
in this they are guided by the lightness or the gravity ot bis 
offence. Even when by relapse a malefactor commits a crime, 
they restrict themselves to cutting oil his right hand •'..horn 
doing him any further harm. The wiuistcis of the king 
and those who assist to the right and to the left, all icceivo 
emoluments and pensions. The inhabitants ot that coiiu.i;, ki.i 
no living being ; they drink no wine, and eat neither g.uiic imr 
onions. w W’e must except only the Chen chlm lo , the um.c- 
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Chen c/i/tfi lo signifies hateful. These have dwellings separate 
from other men. When they enter a town or a market they 
strike upon a piece of wood to make themselves known ; at this 
signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and secure themselves 
against contact. In this country they keep neither swine nor 
cocks. They sell no living animals ; there are in the markets 
neither shambles nor wine shops. For money they use shells . 12 
The Chen chha Jo alone go to the chase, and sell meat. 

After the pun ni homin' of Foe, the kings, the grandees 
and the heads of families erected chapels for the clergv ; they 
furnished them with protisions, and made them grants of lands 
and houses, and gardens and orchards, with husbandmen and 
cattle to cultivate them. The deeds of these donations are en- 
graved upon iron , 14 and no subsequent princes are at liberty to 
interfere with them in the slightest degree. This custom has 
been perpetuated to the present day' without interruption. The 
ecclesiastics who reside in this country have houses to dwell in, 
beds and mattrasscs to sleep upon, wherewithal to eat and drink, 
clothes, and in short every thing that they require, so that they 
lack nothing. It is the same every where. The priests are con- 
stantly engaged in good works and in acts of virtue. Thev ap- 
ply also to the study of tiie Sacred Books, and to contemplation. 
M hen foreign ecclesiastics arrive the elders meet and conduct 
them, carrying by turns their clot hen and their jiots . l! They 
bring them water to wash their feet, oil to anoint them, and an 
extraordinary collation.'* After they have rested awhile, they 
are asked the number and the order of the sacrifices thev have to 
perform ; and on arriving at the dwelling, they are left to repose, 
after being provided with every thing necessary for them accord- 
ing to the law. 

The places where the pilgrims halted are the tower of She h 
foe," the towers of Mon linn'* and A nan, and the towers of the./ 
pi than,'* of the Precepts,** and of the Sacred Books . 21 After thev 
had enjoyed repose for one month, all the people who hoped for 
happiness, exhorted them to betake again to their pious duties. 
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They prepared an extraordinary collation,” when all the clergy held 
a great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This conference 
ended, they proceeded to the tower of She li foe to make an ob- 
lation of all sorts of perfumes, and there kept the lamps burning 
the entire night. She li foe, was a brahman who came to Foe 
in order to embrace ascetic life. The same may be said of 
the great Moo Han and the great Kia ehe. The Pi hlueou 
pay their devotions piincipally at the tower of .1 nan, because it 
was A nun who prayed the Honorable of the Age, u that he would 
grant to women the liberty of embracing ascetic life. 85 There 
is also a (prescribed) order in which the Shu mi 16 fulfil their re- 
ligious duties. Those who have a master of the A pi than, pay 
their homage to the A pi than ; those who have a master of the 
Precepts, honor the Precepts. Every year there is a service of 
this kind, and all of these have their day. The devotees of the 
Mn ho you - 1 pay their homage to Phan jo pho lo mi, 1> to Wen 
'/< " sse li,'** to Komi a slit inf Ac. 

The pilgrims received the presents which it is customary to make 
at the end of the year.' 1 The elders, the officials, the brahmans 
and others presented them with dresses of different kinds, and I 
all things essential to Sainaneans, and which are offered in alms ( 
to the clergy. The pilgrims themselves in like manner presented) 
alms. The rites and the ceremonies which that hoiv band 1 ' 
perform have thus continued without interruption since the A "i 
hotHhi of Foe." 

After passing the river Sin theon in going towards Southern 
India, there are forty or fifty thousand h 1 to the Sea of the South. 
There are everv where plains, where one sees neither great 
mountains nor great rivers, but merely streamlets and water- 
courses. 


NOTES. 

; 1 pom score y ou ynns . — From Hie point where our pilgrims passed 
the hunt- to Matliuia are ei^ht de_pees ot a jp'eut cncle ; which gives tell 
\ojauJ' 3 to a decree. — K. 

K o 
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(2; Several teas of thousand*. — As Fa hian enters upon no details re- 
girding these monks, and does not appear to have visited their monasteries, 
v. e may infer that they did not belong to the Samanean religion, but were 
very probably attached to the brahmanieal worship. Without some such 
supposition, it is not eisy to explain how these pilgrims who traversed 
India purposly to -v i>it temples where they could become acquainted with 
the m'mutiie of their faith, and who in other parts of their journey, describe 
almost top ograp hi rally such objects as merited their pious regard, should 
have met with none such in all this space of one bundled and twenty leagues. 
This inference will be continued in note 5. — R. 

(o) Mo theou to, — and in the narrative of Iliouui thsang Mo thou lo, is 
the most exact Chinese tianscription that can be made of the word Ma- 
thura* — Fv. 

It is still a town in the province of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
It is celebrated among the Hindus as the birth-place and earliest sojourn 
rf Krishna, on which account it is a place of frequent pilgrimage amongst 
tnem. — Kl. 

(1; The river Pon na. — This name is greatly changed, but the position 
precludes mistaking the Jumna, or I'amuna, on the right bank of which is 
situated the town of Mathura. — R. 

It may be the transcription of the last two syllables of Jabuna , a provinci- 
al name of the Jumna. — J. W. L. 

(5j Begins again to be held in honour.— The Chinese text is susceptible 
of seveial interpretations ; the most natural appears to be, ‘ the law of Foe 
revives;' but this revival may be undei stood in two senses, as referring 
either to time or to space. We may suppose that after having been persecut- 
ed or neglected, the religion of Buddha began, at the time of Fa lnan’s visit, 
to hnd a greater number of adheicnt?; or that after having traversed coun- 
tries where BiuMIumu pievailt-d, then other countnes where btahmamsni 
predominated, the traveller found the former religion once more flourishing 
in the country of Mathura, at which he had arrived. The latter explanation 
appeals to me the more probable ; for Fa hum expressly teils us that the 
observance of the ceremonies of Buddhism, and the privileges of its adhe- 
rents had continued without mtei ruption since the nirvana of Sakva Muni. 
We have just remarked (note 2) that the tract of country pa^ed over by 
our pilgrim since leaving the Indus was most probably inhabited by Hindus 
of the brahmanieal sect, since he, whose quest was fur objects associated with 
his own faith, had not found matter for a single obsei ration, but passed 
over with so few words the space of eighty yoj.mas. — U. 

(Gj The sands. — The great s .It desert east of the Indus, and which must 
be cios*ed on proceeding direct from that river to central India, R. 
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(7) Their tiaras ; — in the text, celestial or divine cap : that is, the orna- 
ment for a king's head, a tiara, diadem, or crown. 

(8) To the present time. — This passage is very remarkable ; it shows us 
that in the fifth century Buddhism had lost nothing of its superioiity over 
brahmanism, and that it had enjoyed tins superiority since the time of Sakva 
Muni, i. e. the 10th century before Christ, accoidmg to Chinese chronolo- 
gy. Subsequent travellers, though animated with the same spit it as Fa hian, 
confess on the other hand that the Samanean religion begin to show, in 
sundry places, symptoms of decline. Temples had fallen to ruin, cele- 
brated reliques had disappeared, the number of ecclesiastics had diminished 
in several monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled with the 
heretics, or brahmans. The history of Indian Buddhism receives immense 
illustration from the comparison of these passages, which establish most 
important points in the chronology of these religions.— R. 

(9) Registers of population. — These registers are used in China to fix 
the poll-tax ; hence our author reckons it among the advantages enjoyed by 
the Hindus that they had no census amongst them. 

(10) Garlick or onions. — Wine, gailick, and onions, are of the number 
of tilings from which Buddhists are, according to the fifth precept, to abstain. 
The five precepts are — 

1st. Not to kill any living being. 

2nd. Not to steal. 

3rd. Not to commit adultery. 

4th. Not to lie. 

5th. Not to drink wine. 

These five precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues ; — humanity, 
pi udence, justice, sincerity, and urbanity.* 

Three others are added to these, making eight ; 

6th. Not to sit on a large bed, or a large or lofty seat. 

7th. Not to wear flower or uhbons on your die**. 

8th. Not to become fond of songs, dance*, comcdie* t 

The two following are likewise enumetated, completing the number of ten. 

9th. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or of silver. 

10th. Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the rank of Samanean should 
observe. They are called ‘ the ten precepts of the ascetics. ’t There is 
another enumeration which extends the number to two hundred and fifty, 
called sufficient , because they sutliee for the full and perfect exercise of 
religious life. They are distiibuted in the following manner — 


Sing isiing fa sen, 13. Will. p. 7 v. 


t Una. 


; Ibid. 13, \ II, p. 1 ,3 v. 
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li“. Rules against Pho lo i (coiruition, extreme wickedness), f our 
articles. 

2d. Rules against Seny kin pho shi & ha; this Sanscrit woul signifies 
’ nun of the Sanya . ’ because whoever infringes the>e precepts is as one 
who hid been assassinated ; his body ever lives, but he is neveitheiess lost. 
Thit teen ui tides. 

3d. Indeterminate rules; two articles. 

The mfiaction of these articles is estimated either according to Pho lo i. 
or Seay hia pho f>hi ska, or Pho y thi (see below t, and hence t hey are 
said to be indeterminate. 

4th. Rules irlutive to Xi sa hhi and Pho y /hi • thirty articles. The 
Sansdit word Xi aa Mt>, signifies to abandon : the ttrm is applied to the 
love ef nches and to m gligcnce. which le id to unwillingness to join the 
body of the Sanyo y. Thu of Pho y tin signirics to /nil, intimating tint if 
one does not abandon (the love of riches, &c.) he Julia into hell. 

5th. Rules relative to Pho y l hi, ninety articles. 

bth. Hides relative to Pho lo thi thi she ni, four articles. This word 
signifies to * repent in preanice of some onoj According to the Siny khi liu , 
whatever faults have been committed should be acknowledged in open as- 
sembly. Hence this denomination. 

7th. Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants. A hundred ai tides. 

fcth. Rules for Stirling contioveraKs ; seven aiticles. These two bundled 
and fifty nilcs are enjoined for ohset vance by monks and mendicants.* 

fll ; The Chen chhu lo. — There is no difficulty in recognising in this 
truiiscnption the Sanscrit wend Chan da la, the second sv liable of which h 
ulteied bv the suostitution of a p.il.iti d fora dental, a*, we have hid occasion 
to obsvive betore in the icpieaentatiun of SiiKCiit vv'itds bv Chinese clurac- 
ttr s . The iluddhKts seem to hive paitikcn the contempt with which the 
biahinans regarded the Chundulas, *the lowest of moitals,’ as Menu ( ha- 
ractuises them.f Wihon explains tins word to mean hateful, as in the Foe 
koue ki. Tlie Chinese pietend that it signifies a butcher, also aacum biyutnn, 
because individuals who cxeicise the vocation of butcher and peifunn other 
Wicked acts are compelled when they go abroad to nng a bell or hold i*p a 
piece of bamboo, that they may be icudily recognised. There aie five claves 
t f j'eisotis fiom whom ecclesiastics ought to be careful to avoid seeking 
alms. 1st. Singers and comedian?, who think of nought out j, -ting am j 
meiriment, and who distmb contemplation. 2d. Women ol bad ihuiaiter, 
wlio s e conduct is impure and whose reputa’ion is bad, who are abandoned to 
| hbertinage, and who shut the good way. 3d. Dealers in wine ; for wine leads 
* Ja smi I), \ 11, p. 15. t Menu, Cimp. \. 12, lb. 
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to "til vice, excesses, and crimes. 4th. Kings, because their palaces are full 
of coui tiers and attendants who interdict access, and whom it is necessary 
to a\ oid offending. 5th. Finally Chen tho lo, or Chen chha lo y ( Chnnddlas ,) 
that is butchers who delight in killing and tormenting living beings, and 
Nvho in destroying sensibility, destroy virtue and good inclinations. — It. 

It is known that the Chaudalas pass for the mixed descendants of Sudras 
with females of the brahman caste. — K.I.* 

The following account of the origin of the Chamlalas, is from a Burmese 
woik, the Dhammathat , a Buddhist edition of the Laws of Menu, recently 
published at Maulmain. “ In foimer times, before the god (Gaudamal ap- 
peared, a most wicked young brahm in killed ins wife ; and at the time of the 
murder his fellow biahmans consulted together and agteed on, that this 
young brahman had committed a dime wliicli no one else had committed, 
and what they should do with him ; so having shaved his head, they turned 
him out of society, and caused him to be called Tvandala, and from that the 
Tsandula class became a distinct one for the most wicked incori igible biahi 
mans.”+ 

In the same work we find the following statement of the “ nine kinds of 
brahmans. 1st. Those who live on alms in the jungle, who do not take 
wives, or accumulate propci ty. called hrahma-Ua-ree ; 2d. Those who take 
wives, but live on alms, called hrakmanah ; 3d. The class from which kings 
are taken, called khnt tc-yn ; 4th. Those who support themselves by trade, 
and do not take alms, called da ya . 5th. Those who support their families 
by agriculture and who do not leceive alms, besha ; Cth. Those of pure 
descent, yck-khi-ta ; 7th Those who are of loose habits, ba-ra-dica-za ; 
8th. Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degraded men, who 
h ive beeu turned out of the society of brahmans, called tsan-da-la ; 9th. 
Those who have left their families and subjected themselves to privations, 
ta-pa-thee. Under these nine classes, many are included ; the Buiman, 
the Kula, the Taken bi&hmnn, the Kalav and the Hindu brahmin,” & c t It 
is curious to observe how generally the biahmans are spoken of by the Chi- 
nese and other foreigners as a nation or tribe and not as tiie piiestly order. 
A brahman Ihiddhht , however incongruous the terms now appear, is an ex- 
pression that occurs otteuer than once, and sounds not less strange than 
the 'l\nndala brdlunan in the foregoing passage. — J. \V. L. 

(l‘2j Shells. — M. Reinusut h id translated this passage, * Shells and teelh, f 
and he adds a note, “ I translate it according to the correction of the Piaft 

* A«. lbs. Vol. I. 

t Dim hi math at, translated by 1). Richardson, L>q.p. 130. 
j Ibid. p. 317. 
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t t'"n. Ti.e text of the Fop kove hi is e\ idently erroneous. The shells here 
spoken of are the eyprtea moneta eowjiesi which are u«ed as cut rent money 
m In-iu.” Nevertheless the*e is not any ditieience between the text of the 
Ptan I iian, ami that of the Foe hove hi , they both import, “ to carry on 
commeiee ; to make Use of shell-.” The term Pei chhi, is employed to 
doignute those shells employed as money, which are described in the 
g>-e it J ipane-e Encyclopedia a a “shells with dentieuLitions resembling 
the teeth of fishes.”- — KL 

1.1; The join at honan of Fop — This expression has been explained 
aheady, Chap. XII. note o. We gather fiom the tiaduinns here preserved 
bv I’h hi. n, that Buddhism had not suffered in Central India from the rivalry 
of biahmani-m, for foiutcen ccntmies after its institution. — II. 
t (14i Ear/rare * upon iron. — Deeds conveying grants of land (grant ha) 
I to Buddhi-t 'emplp-, are the most o: dinary subject of in-mptions fonml in 
India, Such in paiticular are those tian^late-l by Mr Wilkins ;* that which 
M. linin' uf has published, and n.anv of tho-e in the collection of Col* 
Muckm/i* The;. - * "rant-, me engraved upon copper 01 some other metal. — R. 
(15 ? Their dimes awl t/dr j>ot y. — That is their entire bagguge.t — R. 

M (> .in eitrnouhnanj collation — Literally ‘ an vtnscasonable broth' 
What the Buddhists call /imp in refeicticc to meals, is thus explained : 
ihp time of thp Gorin is the early morning, the hour chosen by the (mils 
to tike ti eir lepn.-t. Thp fm.p of thp fair is noon, the hour «ehcti.d 
1 y the Buddha-., past, present, and to come for their refection. The tune 
<f’ bi Htes 1-5 evening, when an.ni.ils Led. The tunc of the f/enit is night, do- 
ling vvhhh good and evil spirits, cat £ Thus all meals taken after mul-day 
art* nnsens onnlte f«n eccle-i.e-' ics, and all who observe the pioeept- rigurou-Iv 
.'ib-tain fiom -ucli. Tho-e Imvuvir v ho aie -ick ob-eive no distinction, but 
fat when tli y plei-e > Bie.kfa-t is calhd among ecch-nstics Chni f 
\otj\t mnicp. i and -upjn, Fit dn, i unseasonah1pne\s ) Buddha has recom- 
mended all hi- disc ipD" to observe the Kin to, that i->, the vei >lab\p (time', 
and to avoid the ■x an mo i/p, or fa he (Vet chi ) The present unseasonable 
collation seems to have been givtn to our tiavellrr- on account of the fatigues 
thev had undeigone; hut tin* same ex pies- ion oerm- again fuither on, in a 
pa-.- ige which seems more difficult ot explanation. — R. 

i 1 7 ) ‘ K /n' h Joe, whom they IkewisC name She 1 / l.spn ; in the fnrmei 
tlie last -vllible I- the (‘him -«• t r.ui-i 1 ipttnn of the Indian tciminatmn ot the 
oi iginal name, Sdiiunfut, winch Minifies the non oj the [inh m r,a,n', *» n 

* h /,’m. \ (•! I 

t "S| i ( hup, \ 1 1 , I » t 

t s -i/i i '>/>/ > It . >r 15. \ I \ p. 1 , 

I IP. J M X<\ J*. ( \ . p. »'> 
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called because the eyes of Ids mother resembled those of that bird.* Ke 
" ts one the principal disciples of Sakva Mam, and the one who excelled 
in Pmjna , 0 r divine knowledge, in which he was instructed by Aval©, 
kiteswai a. — R. 

0 8) Mo it lian . — Another disciple of Fakya, reckoned amongst the most 
considerable. He is distinguished by the epithet gieat. Hi» title is Tsun 
eke , equivalent to Ary a. — R. 

OtO A pi than, or moie correctly, A pi tha mo • ' Abhidarma') , is the name 
given to the last of the tliree classes m whhh the sacred books are arianged, 
which contain the discourses, or conveis ition. These three classes are call- 
ed the ‘ three comprehensive .? in Chinese. San Isang , in Mongolian, Gour- 
ban aimak saba,f and in Tibetan, s Desnod g.s ohm. The words employed 
iu these several languages, signify a rase, or receptacle , and aie equiwlent to 
the Sanscrit Pitaka , or Ktu she tkocha'.J This name is given them because 
they contain, include , embrace t the \anous religious works mentioned in 
the thtee following classes : 

1st. Steon tho to {Sutra). These are the principles or aphorisms which 
constitute the basis of the doctime, the authentic and invariable texts iin 
Chinese King) ; in Tibetan this sense of immobility is rendeted h gyour. These 
texts include, above , the doctime of the Buddhas; below, the duties, oi 
faculties of all li\ing beings. 

2d. Pt uni vc (Vtnaya). This word signifies, precepts, ru’es, laws, or 
ordonnanees, or literally good government , such as should ovenule the bad 
qualities of lning being-, as wot Idly laws serve to restrain fault*, whether 
moie or less serious. The Tibetan woid 4Kah, expresses this meaning, an.l 
united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the compound bA'</A* 
h Ggour, which is the title of the most celebrated collection commonly 
called Gandjonr. The Piecepts are called in the same collection h Dul la, 
I'lt/ks of conret sion, of changing evil to good ; m Mandchou Wenibovre no 
mono, and m Mongolian, Dzinai, 

“M. Csoma De Koros explains bKahAiGyur to mean translation of com- 
mandment, becau-e these works were tiaiislated from tlie Indian originals 
into Tibetan. See page 3 ] — J. W. L. 

3d. A pi tha mo (Abhidarma). This word signifies discourse, conversa- 
tion ; these aie, according to a Buddhi-t work (the In Kia /mm', treatises m 
which, by means of que-tions and answers, a deliberate choice may he made 
regarding the ditfeient procedures indicated by the law. The Abhnlhai- 

* San Gang fa son B. \LI.p. 13. 
t G^cfurhle do o\t Mongolia, ]t p 41 — 45. 
t Si»i tving j.i j,'u 15. \ ill p 2. 
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mas are called in Tibetan Tsios m don pa, or the manifested law , in Manu- 
chou, Iletou nomoun. 

The works of these three classes are divided into two species, as they hap- 
pen to appertain to the great or the less translation. Among the Sutras of 
the great translation are quoted the Hoa yan, and other sacred texts which 
treat only of Bodki , or Intelligence conceived in the world of the law, 
teaching and expounding the good actions of the Bodhisattwas of the A lahd 
yand . and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The Vinayas 
belonging to the snne translation are like the Fan kang , ( Bramnjala , the 
thread of Brahma), books in which the laws are recorded as observed by 
the Bodhisattwas of the great translation. Lastly, amongst the Abhidharmas 
of the same class are cited the Khi sin lun ( Discourse to give birth to faith ) 
and other controversial works upon the conduct of Bodhisattwas of the 
Malta yand. 

Among the Sutras of the less translation are cited the Agama. and other 
sacred works, in which the nature of the veritable void fspnit) and ieposc 
or annihilation (extacy) are treated of to explain the practice of the 
Srdvahos and Pratyekas , and its fruits. Agama is a Sanscrit woid signi- 
fying peerless. Among the Vinayas arc included the rules for the four 
sections (sse fen leu) that is to say, for the conduct of mendicants, male and 
female, for the observation of the precepts , and for the extinction of disputes 
The discourses entitled kin che ( kocha , that which embraces , contains , in 
Chinese tsany) are cited as belonging to the class of Abhidarmas of the less 
translation ■ they enlarge upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakas, 
Pratyekas, and Buddhas. 

Another woik, after defining the word T*ang ( that which contains 
or includes a law and an immense significance \ distinguishes five of the^e. 
1st. The Sou ta lan , (Siitram) or Sicou to to , immutable doctrine to which 
all at once conform in the ten woilds, and of which not a tittle changes in the 
three times. 2d. The Pin nai ye (Vmava) or rules. .'id. The A yi tha mo 
(Abhidarma), or discourses. 4th. Pan go pho lo mi to ( Prajna paramita , 
the an ival on the other shore by kuowlcdye.) Men far separated from 
knowledge and detained within the circle of life and death, are designated 
as being on this shore; the Bodhisattwas who practice the pro/na, and 
attain nirvana, are on the other shore. According to the sacred books that 
being endowed with sensibility who applies himself to the tine and solid 
>cience of the Malta yand , emancipates himself from the condition o i self , 
and the subtilties by which he attains this object constitute the Pra/na 
paramita. oth. Tho lo hi {Dhurant) that is to say, vital one takes, invoca- 
tion, mysterious formula. It means also that which, when a man cannot 
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understand or observe the sutras, serves for his regulation and diminishes 
the weight of committed sin, procures deliverance sooner or later, and con- 
ducts to nirvana equally the ignorant and the enlightened man. 

In general the Prajna paramitas and the Dharanis aie not reckoned 
among the sacred books known by the title San tsang , or the Three Collec- 
tions. This expression frequently occurs, and is found in the title of the 
work from which the principal part of these explanations is derived, namely, 
the San tsang fa sou, literally the numbers ofthe law of the three receptacles . 
because the substance of the sacred books is there distributed according to 
the subdivisions ascribed to each psychological notion. This title might be 
in Sanscrit Tri pit aha dharma sank hi/ a. Many other and more particular 
classifications of these religious works will be found in the notes referring 
to those passages in which our Buddhist travellers speak of such as they had 
collected in their travels. 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original of a sacred 
hook, as well as for depositing a relique, or perpetuating the remembrance of 
some prodigy, is established by the passage which gives rise to this note. 
There were at Mathura the tower of the Abhidarmas, that of the Vinayas, 
and that of the Sutras . — R. 

(20) The Precepts. — Tiiat is the Vinayas. There are three kind* of 
precepts. 1st, The Pi n't (Vinaya) ; this woid signifies bonum regimen. It 
is applied to that which is capable of regulating the desires, anger, ignorance, 
and other imperfections. It expresses the ideas of modeiation and sub- 
mission ; because by the help of these precepts we may temper and restrain 
the three acts . that is, (hose of the body, the mouth, and the will ; and 
govern and subjugate all evil propensities. 2d. Shi to (Sln'li), that which 
stays or restiains (evil), and renders capable (of good) ; or simply prohibi- 
tum, that which suppresses the vicious acts of the body, the mouth, and the 
will. 3d. Pho to tin moil sha ( Para ailhi muksha) or deliverance, be- 
cause these precepts remove the bonds of wicked inclination, and rendei 
man master ot himself. — R. 

(21) The Saaed Books. — The woid king in Chinese signifies that which is 
invariable , it conveys the idea of constant doctrine, ‘revealed text.’ Every 
-eet introduced into China has borrowed this term from the school of the 
literati, who apply it only to the works compiled by Confucius. 'The Bud- 
dhists apply it paiticularly to the Sutras, because according to the explana- 
tion given in one of these books, they ‘ constitute law and are invariable.' 
They are conformed to in the ten worlds and are unchanged by the three tunes. 
The ten worlds are those of the Buddhas, the Bodhisattwas, the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, the Sravakas. the gods, men, asuras, demons of hunger {pre- 
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tdh), and brutes ; and the infernal regions. The three times are the past, the 
present, and the future. — R. 

(22) An extraordinary collation. — We have seen the explanation of this 
expression, which here seems somewhat out of place. It is not easy to 
understand why our travellers, united by devout persons to resume their 
religious exercises, should prepare thein-ehes for a theological conference by 
an infraction of the enjoined observances of thtir profession, such as taking 
meals at other than conventual houis. The pass -ge appears to require 
correction ; but it is the same in each of the copies that I have access to. — R. 

f23 ) The Pi khieoit — the feminine of Pi hhieou (Bhikshnm) . After 
Sakya had accomplished the law, his aunt Maha pho she pho ti {3Iahdpra,a- 
pat'ij Tam tao (the friend of religion), nought permission to embrace religious 
life and study the doctiine. Sakya was unwilling to consent to this, when 
Ananda pressed him to permit it. Buddha replied, u De careful; do not 
permit females to enter upon my law and become Samaneans ; when theie 
are more daughters than sons in any family, you know that that family fails to 
ruin and can never regain it* splendor.” Ananda renewed his importunity, 
when Buddha expounded to him what have been called the eight respectful 
procedures. •* If they can obsene tln-e.” added he, “ I consent that they 
should become ascetics.” The following are the eujht respectful procedures 
imposed upon women by Buddha : 

1st. A female ascetic, though a hundied years of age, owes respect to a 
r/nnk, though he be in the very first year of ids profession. 

Jd. A female ascetic should maniiot respect towards mendicants, and 
r.e’-er insult or calumniate them. 

>d. If a monk Inppen to commit a sin, the female ascetic should not 
•ommend him ; hut if a female ascetic .-in, and hear the praises of a monk, 
-b j should turn, in self-examination, to herself. 

4’h. She should recede the precepts from a Sanga, or from some mendicant 
>f exemplary virtue, to wl otn she should apply for that purpose. 

*’• h. If she have sinned and feel heiaelf unworthy to continue in the 
society of mendicants, she should humble herself, confess her fault, and put 
away pride and negligence. 

♦>*b. She should teceive during half a month the insti notions of the San- 
ga, and should apply twice each month to a mendicant of distinguished 
virtu* for such instruction a- shall promote her progress in the doctrine. 

" ,h fehe should, during the three summer months, ab.tam from repose 
jnd attach herself night and day to mendicants ; inquiring 0 f them concern- 
ing the meaning of the law, and increasing her knowledge with a new to 
it-> practical application. 
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8th. After the three summer months have elapsed, from the 15th day 
of the 4th moon to the 15th of the 7th, she should follow mendicants to 
improve herself by the example of others, and if she commit any sin, she 
should repent and confess before all.* 

The eight crimes by which female ascetics prove that they have abandoned 
the precepts, and should therefore themselves be abandoned by the world, 
as out of the pale of the law of Buddha, are these: 1st. Taking away the 
life of tny living being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence ; 
causing them pain and torturing them, instead of showing compassion for 
them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to another ; abandoning one’s-self to 
avarice ; taking instead of giving. 3d. Committing impurities. The 
female ascetic who knows not how to defend hetself by the rite3 and pro- 
tect herself by the precepts, conceives desire, and soils the purity which 
should preside over her conduct. 4th. Lying, concealing the truth, and 
deceiving others by crafty words. 5th. Permitting contact ; this is said e: 
a female ascetic who allows herself to touch the person of a man, which 
originates impure desires. Cth. The eight , committing any of the eight fol- 
lowing acts : taking a man by the hands fiom any improper desire, touching 
his clothes, going with him to any retired place, sitting and conversing with 
him there, walking there with him, leaning against each other, and making 
criminal assignations. 7th. Covering or concealing , that is, when in the 
assembly where the precepts are expounded and the law observed, the female 
ascetic conceals the sins of others, and is unwilling to disclose her own. 8th. 
Following or resting upon : that is, not performing service in common at the 
great assembly of the Sangas, and following some private society. 

(24) The Honorable of the Age. — This is one of the ten surnames given 
to human Buddhas, and of course to Sakya Muni among the rest. A 
Buddha, by the sublime science (Prajtia) and the other perfections he has 
attained to, extinguishes desire, anger, ignorance, and every other imperfec- 
tion, — the sorrows of life, as well as those of death, and obtains an intelli- 
gence transcending that of all others. Gods and men, all the saints, as well 
in the world as beyond it, recognise and honor him as the Venerable . This 
is the meaning of tiie Sansciit surname Lokajyestha , the Tibetan translation 
of which is n Djig r ten gyi g tso bo.f — R. 

(25) According to the Japanese chronology, entitled, TVa kan kwo to fen 
nen gakf oun-no tsou , preserved in. the Bibhotheque du Roi, She h foe and 
Mon lain , embraced monastic life in 995 B. C. According to the same 

* Fan i mmg y , quoted in the San Hang fa sou, B. XXXII. p. 17. 

Vocab'pentagi. Sect. I. X o. 11. 
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work, A nan, or Ananda, was instructed by Sakya Muni, became a monk 
in 975 B. C, and in 970 entreated his master to grant to women the privi- 
lege of becoming ascetics.— Kl. 

(26) The Ska mi. — This is the name giveu to the disciples or aspirants 
cf the religious profession. It is rendered by two words, which signify to 
soothe or compassionate to compassionate the sufferings of all living beings 
and to afford them assistance.* The more regular form of the word is she 
li ma li lo kia , but it is more usually employed in the abridged form Sha 
mi. The Sha mi must observe the ten precepts ,f and when they have re- 
ceived the * sufficient precepts/ that is the two hundred and fifty, they are 
reputed Bhikshlis. Different names are given to the Sha mis according to 
age. From seven to twelve or thirteen, they are called ‘ hunters of ravens / 
from fourteen to nineteen, 1 peculiar disciples of the law / from twenty and 
upwards they obtain a name or title. £ They must then suppress all evil 
inclinations, and practise eveiy virtue, when they merit the title of Sha mi, 
that is Sha mi, as strictly defined. The word Shabi, which means disciple 
in Aland chou, is apparently derived from the Chinese Sha mi. Females 
bear the name of Sha ini ni, or more exactly Sha li ma li kia, which ex- 
presses their efforts to advance in the doctrines of Buddha. The author of 
the translation of the rules of the Sha mi, lias made a singular mistake'in 
taking the latter word as the equivalent of Sha men (Sramana) even in the 
title page of his work ( Catechism of the Shamans.) — R. 

(27) Ma ho yam — the transcription of the Sanscrit word, Mahay ana, 
the great translation. The clergy of the great translation are termed 
Mahay ana deva ; those of the less, it loksha deva (delivered gods ) — R. 

(28) Phan jo pho lo mi. — an imperfect tianscription of the Sanscrit 
prajna paramita , the act of attaining the other shore by science. Pdranuta 
is one of the ten means of final deliverance. The several religious books in 
which this divine science is inculcated are called Prajna paramita. These 
are ascribed to Manjnsri Avalohiteswara (^ee next note.) — R. 

(29; Wen chn sse li, — in Sanscrit Mnnjusri. The Chinese pretend that 
there are three modes of writing and interpreting this name ; 1st. Wen 
ihu sse li, * marvellous virtue / the being whom they so designate being en- 
dowed with admirable, subtle, infinitely varied, and innumerable merits. 2d. 
Man chu she li, * admirable head or chief,’ because by his wondrous, subtle, 
and infinite merits he is above all the Bodhisattwas. dd. Man chu she li, 
• admirable benediction/ (a formula of praise, adoration, or a happy omeu^ 

* San tsang fa sou, 13. VII. p. 16 v 
t ^ee note 10. 

$ See note 1. Chap. 1. 
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because by reason of those same merits his name is the happiest of auspices.* 
But there is reason to suppose that in transcribing iu different Chinese 
characters the same Sanscrit word, they have, as is often the case, sought for 
meanings and allusions, and fortuitous coincidences and plays of words which 
the true etymology does not sanction. Manjusri signifies in Sanscrit the happy 
Sri, and Sri is the expression used in blessing gods and saints. The same 
personage is also called Manja ghosha, 1 the happy sound,' ‘ the happy 
voice.' The Tibetans name him h Djam d Yyang. He is the mythological 
god of wisdom. f 

He formerly animated the great golden tortoise before the beginning of 
the universe, whose foundations rest upon that toitoise ; and he will at some 
future period again appear in the world as its governor . X He is the great 
Demiourgos, the YiswaJcarma, the architect who, by the orders of the su- 
preme Buddha, erected the different mansions, as well celestial as infernal, 
which constitute a universe. § 

This would be quite sufficient to explain the theological part assigned to 
Manjusri, were my present object to give a sketch of the Buddhist pantheon ; 
but the extracts from Chinese books which are necessary to explain and elu- 
cidate this discussion will show how entirely philosophical ideas are denat- 
uralized in mythology and lost sight of by legendary authors. 

“ Buddha, (Sakya Muni) travel sed one day the mountains Khi che khiu , 
in the country Lo yue hhi , (Rajngriha) with an immense multitude of men- 
dicants, consisting of 12.')0 bhikshu. and 32,000 Bodhi^attwas. The Honor- 
able of the Age was encompassed by an infinite assemblage of his adherents, 
reckoning by hundieds and by thousands. Iu the assembly was then seated 
a son of the Gads (Devaputra) named Txi shun lin in ( Inquieie obsequens 
prceceptorum voci vel vo.r quiete pra-ceptis obscquens) who rising from 
his seat, and performing a long genuflexion and joining together his 
hands, addressed the Honorable of the Age and said : ** Where is the present 
habitation of Manjusri ?” The whole assembly, all those who compose the 
four classes, that is the male mendicants and the female, the Upasika and 
the Cpayi, as also the gods, the nag, is, the good and evil genii, Brahma, 
Indra. and the four kings of the gods, longed aidently to hear the wondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to receive his expositions of the 
Sacred Books. Buddha replied, that towards the east, at the distance of ten 
thousand Buddhic w r oilds fiom this, that is to say, ten thousand times 


* San tsang fa sou, B. XT. p. 3. v. 
t Sell rot ter, liiotan Dietiomn y. 

$ Siimniburi'' Ih'-t.n i^chei i\ nehneht, \ ol. II. p. 85. 

Hodgson'* S Ketch oj Buddhism, 
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the space of the world to which extended the happy influences of the preach- 
ing of a Buddha, there was a world named Pao ski, (precious family — per- 
haps Rainey a) where a Buddha named Pao ing jou lai ( preticsi terminus 
Tathdgata) a pure and highly exalted intelligence, even then preached 
the doctrine, and that Manjusri was there listening to the instructions of the 
great master of all Bodhisattwas, who taught them to estimate their impel - 
fections.” The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha: “I would, 
oh mighty saint! that by an act of your power and goodness you would 
cause Manjusri to appear here, that he may instruct us in the means by 
which he expounds the doctrine of the sacred books, and enlightens with 
so lovely a light whatever difficulty is met with in them as to excel 
all the Sravakas and the Piatyeka Buddhas. When Manjusri preaches the 
great law every demon is subjugated, every error that may deceive man is 
dissipated, and there is not a heretic but returns to his duty. Already, Oh 
Tathagata ! all exalt supreme truth ; if your instructions be foitified by his 
holy teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended. Never has the 
Tathagata been assisted by an auxiliary so versed in the Prajnd, so endowed 
with high faculties, so able to spread abioad and publish the doctnne, a* 
Manjusii.” According to the wish of the son of the gods, Tu shun hu in, 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to flash from the down betwixt his eyebrow* 
a ray of light which illumined the three thousand millions of universes and 
Buddbic worlds, and made the tour of ten thousand of those worlds shed- 
ding a brilliant light over the world, Pao s hi. The Bodhisattwas of that 
Buddhic world asked of tlieir Buddha whence came this light, and what 
might be the cause of the prodigy ? The Tathagata Pao ing replied, “ T<>- 
waids the west, after passing ten thousand kshma of Buddhas theie is 
a world called the world of patience (Suvaloka) ; its Buddha is called the 
Tathagata, capable of goodness (Sakv *)» a puie intelligence arrived at the 
supremacy of truth. At this instmt he is preaching the law. A ray has 
emanated from the interval of his eyebrows, ami m illuminating ten thou- 
sand Buddhic worlds it has reached even this kshma” “And wliat may 
be the wish of this Loknjyestha P* replied the Bodhisattwas. “ Hundreds 
of thousands and millions without number of Bodhisattwas are a?sembled 
with this Buddha,” replied the Buddha, “ with the Indra and the Brahma of 
the world, and the four tubes ; and all ardently deaiie that Manjusri would 
be pleased to show himself to them and expound the law'. They have im- 
parted their desire to the Buddha, who by this ray of light has engaged 
Manjusri to go. And thou,” continued the Tathagata Pao ing, addressing 
Manjusri, “ go to the woild where the Tathagata, capable of goodness, awaits 
thee, and where innumerable Bodhiiattwas sigh for thy presence.” “ I 
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too/' replied Manjusri, “ have recognised the miraculous ray/’ And 
thereupon he paid homage to the Buddha Pao ing, and accompanied by 
ten thousand Bodhisattwas, passed three times to his right, and. stretch- 
ing forth his arms like a valorous general, disappeared suddenly fi cm the 
kshma Pao shi. In less than no time he found himself in the land of pa- 
tience ■ and sustaining himself unseen in space, he let fall a shower of celes- 
tial flowers upon the assembly, reaching to their knees. Astonished at this 
prodigy, they all asked of Buddha what meant this fall of flowers ? Buddha 
advised his relations and those about him that it was Manjusri who thus 
signified his advent with 10,000 Bodhisattwas, in conformity with his orders, 
and who from mid-air, rained down flowers in honor of his dignity. “ Oh, 
how we long," exclaimed the assembly, “ to behold Manjusri and the 
Bodhisattwas ! What unutterable happiness to gaze upon that veritable 
master 1" They had not finished speaking ere Manjusii and the Bodhisat- 
twas showed themselves and were prostrate at the feet of Buddha. They 
circumambulated him seven times, and by the supernatural power with 
which they were endowed, they caused large nymphieas to blow, on which 
they seated themselves. Then the son of the Gods, Tsi shun l/n in, said 
to Buddha that he desired from Manjusri such explanations regarding 
holy instruction as were necessary to assist the uncertain progress of the as- 
sembly. “ Explain your thought-/’ said Buddha, “ and your questions shall 
be resohed." Then the son of the gods propounded a series of questions, 
which Manjusri amply satisfied, on the perfections of the Buddha whom he 
Lad just left, oil the principle of truth, on the progiess of ithgious mendi- 
cants, on the nature of the soul, and so faith/' This theological conference 
is exceedingly curious, inasmuch as it touches upon the most recondite 
dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition of which is referred to an exalted Bud- 
dha, and placed in the mouth of divine wisdom itself. But it embraces 
matter of great obscurity, and as it extends to twenty-eight pages, I must 
reserve it to a future occasion. — R. 

(30) Kenan shi in. — Another personage of Buddhist mythology, less 
celebrated, but better known than Munjusii. Under the form here seen his 
name signifies in Chinese r o.r contempt ms sd'Ciilum ; but this is a transla- 
tion of the Sanscrit Avalokitcswara, \\ Inch, although generally admitted in 
China, rests upon a mistake indicated by M. Klaproth.* The first authois 
who transcribed this name in their language, have taken the final iswara for 
swara , vox, sound. The true Chinese interpretation is Kouan tseu tsai, the 
contemplative lord. They give to this mythological personage a host of names. 
In Sanscrit he is called Padma pani, the bearer of the nymphsa; in Tibetan 
* Nouveau Journal Aaatique, \ ol. \ II. p. 190. 
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s Djan ras gZigs dVang tcchong ; in Mongol Ergetou khcnnsun bodisatou. 
la the Buddhist system for the exposition of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson, Padmapani is the Bodhisatwa, or active product of the fourth 
heavenly Buddha Amitabha, the creator of the present world, or at least of 
its animated inhabitants ; for tiie creation of the material world passes for 
the work of Manjusri. According to another system, Padmapani, the celestial 
progeny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this quality en- 
tered upon his functions since the death of the terrestrial Buddha Sakya 
Muni, as his substitute, charged with the perpetual guardianship and propa- 
gation of the Buddhist faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that 
he is not limited to a single appearance, as the Buddhas, but he submits 
almost without interruption to a succession of births, which are to last till 
the advent of Maitreya, the future Buddha. It is further believed that he 
is incarnate in the Dalai Lama, and that he will appear in the character of 
Buddha for the thousandth part of the present age of the world. Tibet is his 
chosen land ; lie is the father of its inhibitants, and the celebrated formula, 
Om mam padma horn , is one of his blessings.* The system to which this 
account of the part played by Avalokiteswara belongs, requires confii mation 
in various points; and for example, it does not appear whether it is to the 
order of philosophic ideas, or to the cla*s of myths that we are to refer the 
supposition that in arming at the perfection of Buddhahood, a Tathagata 
creates in the w r orld of manifcstions, a soi t of redox {Ahglanz) of himself who 
is a Buddha of contemplation ( Buddha dhyani) and that of such is born a 
Bodhisattwa like as Avalokiteswara. I shall nut at present enter upon this 
theological labyrinth, but following the plan per»cribed to myself I shall tran- 
scribe a few Chinese legends regarding the personage spoken of by Fa hian. 

* ‘ In former times, ten quudiilhon times a bundled quadrillions of Ival- 
pas ago (the less Kalpa consists of lG,bOO,OUO years, and the great heie 
spoken of is a thousand and throe bundled and foity-four millions of vears; 
m a world named Shan tht lan, and m a Kalpa named the well kept (i. e. 
the precepts well observed,) there was a holy kmg Chakravarti, named Won 
tseng man , who reigned over the four quarters of the world. It wr.s then 
that the Tathiigata Pao tsang {Rut nag at b ha) appeared in the world. The 
kmg had a thousand sons, the eldest of whom was named Pou hinan ( non - 
oculos movens ■ animisha?) and the second AT nio. Ilis minister, Pao hat , 
(Ratnakara) was the father of the Tathagata Pao tsang. Tins minister 
exhorted the king, his sons, their relatives and allies, as al-o an infinite 
number of men and gods, to give their thoughts to Bod hi I'Buddlnc perfec- 
tion), so that all might attain in the ten parts of the universe the rank of 
* Shin i tian, B. XC\ III. p. 24, 
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pure intelligences. That minister, Pao hai, is the Sakya Tathagata of the 
present time. Then the king and his thousand sons paid homage to the 
Tathagata, and attaching themselves to that Buddha, embraced religious life 
and cultivated the doctrine. Buddha changed the name of the king to TVou 
hang thsing tsing ( immensa pvritas ; Amitasudhi ?), and assigned him the 
dignity of Buddha, with the title TVou liang sheou (Amitabha) in the western 
world of the Au lo (in Sanscrit, Sukhavati, the abode of tranquil joy .) Then 
the eldest son, Pou hiuan , thus addressed the Buddha : “ Honorable of the 
Age I my good dispositions, my contemplations and my vows, all tend towards 
the practice of the doctrine of the supreme Bodhi. The evils which afflict all 
beings, the terrors of which they are the prey and which divert them from the 
right path, their fall into the abode of darkness, the endless agony that torments 
them without hope of delivery or protection, cause them to invoke my name 
and my power. But their suffeiings, patent to my celestial ken, and sensible 
to my ears, and which I cannot alleviate, distuib me so as to impede my 
progress towards pure intelligence. Honorable of the Age 1 permit me to 
renew a vow which I have heretofore made in behalf of all those beings. The 
holy king Chakravarti has now become Buddha in the world of Tranquil 
Joy , under the title of TT'ou liang sheou (Amitabha). When, after an infi- 
nite number of Kalpas, he shall have accomplished his work of Buddha, he 
will enter the/;a?t ni houan , and the law will be strictly observed. During 
this time I must fulfil the lot of Bodhisattwa ; if I could accomplish the work 
of Buddha from the first night on which his immediate law shall be extinct, 
on the next night I shall attain Buddhahood.” Then the Buddha, Pao 
tsang, assigning him the function he aspired to, replied ; “ Excellent young 
man ! Thou hast reflected on men and gods, and the three bad conditions 
(that of brutes, of demons, and of the damned), and touched with perfect 
compassion, thou woul-lst destroy the suffeiings and the imperfections of 
all beings. Thou wouldst that all should be admitted to the abode of Tran - 
quil Joy , and for that reason I awaid you the title of Kouan shi in (Avalo- 
kiteswara, Contemplative I.ord), W InUt thou shalt excerciae the functions of 
Bodhisatwa there shall be hundreds of thousands of Won liang (i. e. five 
qumtillions) of millions of Na yeou tha (i. e. billions) of beings who shall owe 
to thee their deliveiance from paiu. Thou shalt work the great work of Buddha 
and succeed the Buddha T Vou hang sheou (Amitabha) under the title of the 
Tathagata, King of the Hills, resplendent with the light of his merits (V. 
thsy kouang ming koung te shun uang jou lai). Jt The second of the prin- 
ces presented himself before the Buddha, and expressed a desire of succeed- 
ing Kouan in, and of having the same kingdom and the same personal beauty. 
The Buddha assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the Tatha- 
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gata, King of the precious hilts where they excel in the observation (of the law) 
CShen cku chin pao shang irang you lat). He then proceeded ; 44 Excel- 
lent young naan ! as thou hast desired to take the great universe (under thy 
protection) I assign thee this title, and thou shalt be Ta chi shi (in Sanscrit, 
Mahdst hdna prapta , he who has acquired vast power ; it is the title of a 
Bodhisatwa). The thousand sons of the king all came in like manner to 
make their request to the Buddha, who granted them all the rank of Bud- 
dhabood.” 

The foregoing legend, it will be seen, is opposed to the notion that Ami- 
tabha is a Dhyani Buddha, and Avalohiteswara a Dh\ ani Bodhisattwa ; it 
seems contrary also to the opinion which connects these two personages with 
the human Buddha Sakya, the first in the character of a celestial radiance 
or reflex ( Abglanz ), and the second as an emanation from himself. It will 
be seen how difficult it is to form any just conception of the theological 
abstractions of Buddhism, if to appreciate them we were compelled to pene- 
trate the veil of legends and allegories by which they are concealed. 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, Avalokiteswara is 
generally represented with eleven heads and eight arms ; sometimes he is 
desenbed as ha\ing a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
Kouan sh'i in with the thousand eyes and thousand hands. As representing 
in mythological arrangements, the productive faculty of supreme intelligence, 
Avalokiteswara is represented with some of the attributes of a female 
divinity.* The sweetness and beauty of his features, — bat ring the eight arms 
and eleven heads, — would admit of his being taken for a goddess. Hence many 
authors have been deceived into the belief that Poussa, ( Phousa , Bodhisat- 
wa) was a female divinity, a Cvbele, and have embellished this error with 
absurd explanations. What is very singular, the Chinese themselves have fallen 
into the same mistake; Phon sa, is feminine alike in their popular religion and 
their common language. The ornaments of the Phon sa are similar to those 
worn by the women of France ; and the pictured idols, or those of metal or 
of porcelain, called Phousa , bear unmistakeable characteristics of the sex to 
which, according to vulgar apprehension, they belong. Some mythologists 
who have drawn their information from corrupt sources, have not hesitated 
to repeat the most absurd fibles upon this subject, totally at variance with 
the spirit of the Buddhist creed. A notice of this kind of Kouan shi in, 
is found in a little mythological work of no authority, the title of which 
would lead one to expect a treatise on the three doctrines, but which contains 
a mass of mere mutilated notions gathered here and there from writings of 
no weight, and reunited under the influence of that ignorant syncretism which 
* Alpha . Tibet , p, 178. 
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predominates amongst the lowest populace of China. According to this 
author, Kouan in Phou sa is no other than the third daughter of the king 
Ckoung of Thsou (who reigned in the sixth century B. C. in the present 
province of Hou Jcouang). This princess named Miao shen , (admirably good) 
merited divine honors by her virtue, her filial piety and her devotion to the 
Honorable of the Age , five or six hundred years before her name was even 
known in the couutry she inhabited ! * Her father, according to this absurd 
tradition, erected a statue to her honor under the name of the most compas- 
sionate Phou sa f (Ta pet Phou sa). This statue was held in honor under 
the dynasties of Han, Thsang, Soung, and Yuan; was destroyed by the Red 
Caps under the Ming dynasty ; and re-established by public authority in the 
years Siouan (A. D. 1426-35). 

(39) The holy band. — The Sunga — the Church — the Faithful. — R. 

(40) The ni houan of Foe. — Whatever be the opinion entertained of the 
date of Sakyas death, it is extremely remarkable that a Buddhist of the 5th 
century of our era should maintain the pre-eminence of his religion in Cen- 
tral India, in the 8 tli and 9th centuries B. C., and the uninterrupted pri- 
vileges granted by the kiugs of the country to the Samaueans up to his own 
times. The supremacy of the biahmans must therefore be referred to other 
places. It is a question of the highest historical importance. — R. 

( 41) Forty or fifty thousand li. — The li employed in the vague enuncia- 
tion of long distances was very short. The length of the Malabar coast 
from tl*e mouths of the Indus is not therefore greatly exaggerated — R. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Kingdom of Seng kia shi. 

Proceeding thence in a south easterly direction you reach a king- 
dom called Seng Kia shi.' This is the place where Foe, having 
ascended into the heaven of Tao lif and for three months preached 
in behalf of his mother/ re-descended to the earth. "When 
Foe ascended to the heaven of Tao H , he so employed liis 
supernatural powers 4 that his disciples knew nothing of it 

* i/iiii hi, B. I'V . P- l 1 . 1 . 
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Seven days were yet wanting (of the time fixed for his return,) 
when these made use of their divine faculties. 1 A na liu, e who was 
endowed with the sight of the Gods,’ perceived afar off the Honor- 
able of the Aye,' and said to that venerable personage, the great 
Mou lian ,® “ Go, enquire of the Honorable of the Aye.” Mou 
lian then proceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of 
Buddha) and addressed the question that had been suggested. 
When he had spoken, Foe said to Mou lian ; “ In seven davs 
hence I shall descend to You feou thi.”‘° Mou lian returned, and 
on his return the great kings of eight kingdoms, their vassals 
and their people, who for a long time burnt with anxiety to behold 
Foe again, assembled like clouds in the kingdom (of Seny kia shi) 
to await there the Honorable of the Aye. Then said the female 
mendicant Yeou pho lo 11 to herself — “This day the kings and 
the people await with adoration the advent of Foe ; how shall 
I, who am a woman, obtain the first sight of him ?” She then 
availed herself of the divine faculty to transform herself into 
the holy kiny turainy the wheel f and she was by much the first 
to render homage to Foe. 

Foe descended from the heaven of Tuo li. At the moment 
of descent he formed a triple ladder of precious steps. Foe de- 
scended on the middle ladder, adorned with the seven precious 
things. I! The king of the Gods, ran,'* prepared also a ladder of 
silver ; he was on the right side, holding in his hand a white 
chowrv 5 and accompam ing (Foe). The Lord Shy'* constructed 
a ladder of burnished gold ; he was on the left side, holding in his 
hand a parasol enriched with the seven precious tilings and ac- 
companying (Foe). An innumerable throng of Gods' ’ followed 
Foe whilst lie descended. When he had descended, the three 
ladders disappeared under the ground, and nothing of them 
remained visible but the seven steps. Long after, the king A 
yeou' 1 desired to behold the foundation of them, and sent people 
to dig down to the base. These reached a yellow spring, without 
being able to penetrate to the foundation. The king felt sensible 
of a great increase of his faith and veneration. lie caused there- 
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fore a chapel to be raised over the steps, and upon the middle one 
erected a full length statue (of Foe), six toises high . 19 Behind the 
chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits high , 40 and thereon was 
placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of 
Foe. The interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent 
as crystal. There were heterodox philosophers 2 ' who contested with 
the Ska men the right of sojourn here. The Ska men submitted 
to a condition, and entered into a mutual convention. “ If, said 
they, this place ought to be the abode of the Ska men, let a super- 
natural testimony proclaim it.” They had no sooner finished this 
speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar uttered a loud 
roar . 22 On witnessing this testimony the heretics were overwhelm- 
ed with fear, and submitting their hearts to Foe, received the 
divine sustenance. 4 ' During three months their bodies exhaled a 
heavenly fragrance very different from that common to the men 
of the age ; 4 ‘ and as they performed there their ablutions, men 
afterwards erected in that place a bathing-house ; this bath 
exists still. A tower was also erected in the place where the 
religious mendicant l'euu phu lo rendered the first homage to 
Foe. At the time when Foe was in the world, they built a 
tower on the spot where he cut his hair and his nails ; 45 on that 
where the three former Foes 26 sat with Sky Ida wen ;* 1 in tin- 
places where lie had journeyed, and where images of Foe were 
erected; every where have they constructed towers which remain 
to this day. At the place where the Lord Sky, and the king of 
the Gods, Fan, descended with Foe, they have likewise erected a 
tower. In these places there may be a thousand devotees, both 
male and female, who dwell together and eat in company, those 
of the f/retrf intermingled with those who study the less transla- 
tion. 

In the dwelling place of the ecclesiastics a dragon 4 ' with white 
ears was their benefactor. It is he who confers fertility and 
abundance on the country by causing gentle showers to fall upon 
the fields and securing them against all calamities. It is he 
who procures repose to the ecclesiastics, and these in gratitude 

M 
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lor .no benefactions have erected a cliapcl with an alcove to place 
him in. They prepare also happy food for the dragon and pay 
him homage. The clergy choose every day in their assembly 
three persons to dine in the chapel of the dragon. Their atay 
bting ended, the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent with 
two ears bordered with white. When the ecclesiastics perceive 
him, they present him with cream in a copper vessel. The dragon 
descends from the throne and comes to the floor of the alcove, 
where he walks about with an air of enquiry. After going the 
round he disappears, lie comes out once every year. This 
kingdom is fertile, and abundant in all kinds of produce, Tiie 
people are numerous and rich ; and beyond comparison happier 
than any other. The inhabitants of all other countries fail not to 
repair thither and receive whatever may be requisite for them. 

To the north of the temple, fifty yeo» yai sf 3 there is a temple 
named the Limit or Boundary of Fire. Bon ad, n- a of Fire is 

the name of an evil spirit. Foe converted this evil spirit, and 
men of subsequent times have built a chapel in the place and 
mad e a gift of it to the A h ho a. He (Foe) washed his hands 
with water of which som chimps fell to the earth ; von mav see 
’hem still there ; it were in vain to sweep the place ; they would 
ever restore themselves, and they never dry tip. There is also 
a tower of Foe in this place which a good spirit is in the habit 
f sweeping and watering so that there is no need of human 
labor A perverse king said, “ Seeing that thou enust do this, I 
shall assemble a large army to dwell in this place : canst thou 
carry away in the same manner the tilth and the ordure that will 
accumulate'" The spirit raised a great wind which carried 
away and pmified all. There are a hundred little towers in this 
place ; but one might pass the whole day counting them, and 
tvet) not know the number of them exactly. If they wish to 
know the number with precision, they place a man by the sine of 
I'Ath tower, and afterwards count these men : but there are some, 
times more and sometimes fewer ; so that it is impossible to have 
an exact statement of them 
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There is a Seng Ha hue' which may contain sis or seven, 
hundred monks. It is here that a Pi chi foe 12 took his food. 
The spot of tire ai huvan is as large as the wheel of a car. 
Other spots produce grass. This alone produces none. The 
same may be said of the place where they dried their dresses ; it 
produces uo grass. The scams of the garments are marked upon 
the ground, and exist to this day as they did of old. 

NOTES. 

(1 Sent/ a la shi . — There can be no doubt that Seng kia ski, or Seng ktci 
'i^e, ia the Chinese transciiption of the Sam/cass am or Samfcassa, of Pali 
bjoks. Hiouan thsang, who visited the temple where the ladder of Buddha 
was preserved, as well as those erected to his companions Brahma and Indra, 
names the country Kia pi tha ; and thus establishes its identity with Seng 
kta 6 fa. The position of this place with reference to Mathura and Kanouj, 
depends therefore upon the concurrent testimony of Hiouan thsang and Fa 
hum, and corresponds with that of the present Furrukabad. — R. 

Captain Alexander Cunningham has had to good fortune to indentify the 
actual remains of this capital, and to trace the yet unextinct worship of the 
dragon mentioned by our pilgrim. “ This capital,” says Capt. C. ** still ex- 
ists in the village of Samkassa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kali 
nadi, three quarters of akos from Aghat Serai, twelve kos from Farakhabad, 
and twenty-five kos from Kanouj. The village consists of only 50 or 03 
houses, on a high giouud which has once been a fort ; but all around it for 
a circuit of six miles there is a succession of high ruined mounds of brick 
and earth which are said to be the walls of the old city. My munshi’s ex- 
pression of wonder, after having visited these ruins, ‘ Kanovj se bard hy>* 
“ it is even larger than Kanouj,” will convey some notion of their great ex- 
tent.” After describing some modern temples surmounting the ancient 
mounds of debris and some fiagmetits of Buddhist sculpture, Capt. C. pro- 
ceeds : — “Close by to the southward is the most interesting point in these 
ruins. It is a small mound of ruined biick dedicated to the worship of the 
Xaya. Nothing whatever is erected there ; but whenever rain is desired 
the people pioceed to the spot and pray for it. The period of annual wcr“ 
ship, however, is the month of Bysakh, just before the commencement of 
the seasonal rains, when the village women go there in procession and make 
offerings of milk which they pour out upon the spot. This is no doubt the 
identical dragon (Naga) which Fa liian mentions as appearing once a yeat , 
from whoce favour the people of Seng kia sbi obtained propitious rams and 
M 2 
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abundant harvests. It is most interesting tlius^to trace back with certainty 
this local worship for nearly fourteen centuries and a half, to A. D. 400, 
which though most probably not the period of its origin, yet undoubtedly 
must be close to the time of its engrafture upon Buddhism.” 

Capt. C. then records a tradition of the destruction of this capital in 
Samvat 1240 (A. D. 1183) by Raja Jayachandra of Kanouj, who at the in- 
stigation of the brahmans, marched against it and ploughed it up into fields, 
on the borders of which the large bricks are piled in dykes to the present 
day. These old traditions and authentic dates are of infinite value in 
illustrating the medieval history of India. 

Sankasya is mentioned in the Ramayana and is one of the holy cities 
claimed by the Hindus. — J. W. L. 

(2) To the heaven of Tao li, — the Trayastrinsha, or heaven of the thirty- 
three, that is the habitation of Indra aud the thirty-two gods dependent on 
him. It occupies the second place in the infeiior world, called the World of 
desires, as of course it does of the twenty-eight superimposed heavens which 
*_■ nsistute a universe .* The expression in the text is synonymous therefore 
v. nil the second heaven to which Buddha is said to have ascended. These 
thiity-two gods were as many men who in preceding ages had merited by virtu- 
ous acts regeneration in this place with divine attributes. + The duration of 
their life is fixed at 1000 years, every day of which is equal to 100 of our 
years, which amount to thirty-six millions of years. At the end of this 
period they die, and are born again in a superior or an inferior condition, 
according a3 they may have advanced or receded in moral merit. It is thus 
that we meet in Buddhist legends with personages who have been Indras or 
Brahmas, or some other divinity, whose name does not indicate a fixed and 
definite condition, which when once acquired is forever attached to the same 
individual, but a transitory state at which all may arrive in their turn. 

According to Tibetan cosmography, the town inhabited by the thirty-two 
gods, is of a square form ; its circuit is It), 000 dPay thsad, or 40 Roman 
miles; the walls of pure gold are 2\ dPay thsad or 10 miles high. (Some 
error here. — J. \V. L.) The palace is situated m the midst of the town, and 
is 1000 dPag thsad in circumference. At the four angles are delicious 
gardens, in each of which is an elephant with six trunks and a red head, 
leading a herd of a million animals of the same species. These gods have 
wives who bear th»m sons, who arc conceived, born, and full - i own in the 
same moment. Their stature is 250 Dorn pa, or quadruple cubits. 

According to a Buddhist work, the summit of tin merit is the dwelling 

* Join mil Asiiitique, tom 4 II. p. 314. 
t 'San tiuag fa sou. B. XL\ 1 1. p. 20. . 
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place of the gods ; and there is the town named S'hen hian, or goodly appear- 
ance, in which abides Indra. — R. 

(3) In favour of his mother. — Maha maya, or the Lady, as she is called, 
by the Buddhists, daughter of Kieou li sha ti, and wife of the king Suddh'J 
dana, died seven days after the birth of Sakya ; but in consideration of the 
merit of having borne in her womb the great Master of the Gods, she was 
born again in Trayastrinsha, and there received among the gods. One of 
the duties which the Tathagata had to perform was to preach the law to his 
mother. Thus then after he had accomplished the doctrine, he thought of 
nothing more than of the goodness of that mother who had cherished him 
(in her womb) ; but besides the depth of his affection he was bound by en- 
gagement to return to save his father and his mother. It was on this 
account that he desired to preach on her behalf and obtain her deliverance, 
and for this purpose that he ascended to the heaven Trayastrinsha. — R. 

(4) His supernatural faculties. — We have already seen supernatural 
power ascribed to the Buddhist saints.* The expression in the text is the 
same that is applied to the faculties of Brahmacharis in the treatise formetly 
quoted ;f and instead of the ten powers, six faculties only are reckoned. 
What was formerly advanced on that subject, may be compared with the 
following explanation taken from auother religious treatise 

“ Shin (spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the soul or of the 
thoughts of the gods ; Thoung (penetration, intelligence) of intelligent 
nature. That which enables one to penetrate, and see after the manner of 
the gods, is called Shin thoung. ”% 

1st. The divine eye. — Thus is named the faculty of beholding all beings, 
living or dead, who belong to the six conditions, that is, of gods, of men, 
of asuras, of hungry demons, of brutes, and of the damned ; of seeing the 
sorrows and the joys of all these beings of whatever kind they be, and in all 
the worlds, without obstacle or impediment. 

2ndly. The divine ear, — enables the possessor to hear every word, whether 
of sorrow or of joy, uttered by the beings of the six conditions, and all 
sounds and noises of whatever kind, and in whatever place they be. 

3rd. Knowledge of the thoughts of others. — The faculty of knowing wbat 
is passing in tbe bottom of the heart of all the creatures of the six condi- 
tions. 

4th. The knowledge of existence. — This is the faculty of knowing every 
tiling connected with one’s own existence, whether at the distance of one, 

* Chap. VI. note 6. 

t Chap. X. note 4. 

t Ingle king, quoted in the San Isang fa sou, B. XXVI. p. 7. v. 

t ih 1.1111 tseu 1 1 , quoted in tilt Sim tsaug fa sou, B, XXVI. p. 11. 
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two, or three generations, or a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand , as well 
as that of all and each of the beings of the six conditions and all their actions. 

5th. The body at trill. — By this is meant the power of passing bodily by 
flight over seas and mountains without experiencing impediment ; disappear- 
ing from this world, and re-appearing in another, and the reverse ; of becoming 
great or small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will. 

Gth. The end of the dropping. (Siillationis finis). — This singular expres- 
sion designates the errors of sight and of thought in the three worlds. By 
the errors of sight are understood the divisions or distinctions which arise 
from the connexion of the root of the mind (mens) with the dust of the 
law ; and by the errors of the thought, the desires and affections which 
spring from the connexion of the five roots of the eye, the ear. the nose, 
the tongue and the body, with the five dusts of color, sound, smell, taste 
and touch. The Arhans, delivered from the errors of sight and of thought, 
obtain supernatural faculties, since they are no longer subject to birth 01 
life in the three worlds.* — R. 

(5) Their divine faculties , or the sufficient strength of gods. — See what 
has been said of the supernatural faculties, Chap. VI. note G. 

(G) A na liu ; — one of the ten great disciples of Sakya, and renowned for 
his penetrating sight. lie had the divine eye. His name is more correctly 
written A na hu tko , and signifies in Sanskrit uncxtinguishable . He was 
so named, because, having practised chanty, he had merited ie -birth among 
men and gods, and uncxtinguishable happiness. He was cousin of Buddha f 
and second son of the king llou fan ; and he embraced religious life \i\ the 
suite of Sakya. — R. 

(7) Sight of the Gods. — See chapter VI. note 0. — R. 

(Sj The Honorable of the Age. — In Sanscrit Lokajyestha , See Chap. 
XVI. note 21. — II. 

(O') Mon Han, is the same as Mon hum loin , in Sanskrit Mauggala-yana. 
the sixth of the ten great disciples of Sakya. — R. 

(10) Van feou thi, — Jambudwipa. (See note 7, Chap. XII.) 

(11) Ycou pho lo , perhaps a transcription of the Sanscrit Utpala , lotus, 
blue nympheea. There is no mention of this incident either in the 6’* 
cht, or in any other of the Chinese legends in our possession. — R. 

(12) . The holy king turning the wheel. — TiiU u the Chinese transcript ot 
the Sanskrit Mahd Chakravartti llujd, a title implying “ universal monarch .’ 1 
The present is an appropiiate occasion to explain this pompous title, which 
is nowhere completely defined, not even in the History of isunang Setxen. 
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The Holy King of the Wheel is he who reigns over the four continents, 
(see Chap. XII. n. 7.) lie enjoys, four special advantages, decoiated with 
the name of virtues : 1st. He is extremely rich, possessing a great abund- 
ance of treasure, fields, dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and precious 
stones, elephants and horses; none under heaven in this respect equalling 
him. 2ndly. His beauty is unrivalled. 3rly. He is never sick, and enjoys 
perpetual complacency. 4tlily. His life is prolonged beyond that of other 
men. When he goes forth he is followed and guarded by four kinds of 
troops ; those mounted on elephants, those on horses, those in chariots, and 
infantry clad in cuirass and helmet. 

The age of man, according to the Buddhists, is subject to a vicissitude of 
increase and diminution, the complete revolution of which constitutes a small 
kalpa. The greatest increase of human life is to 84,000 years. When this 
has lasted one hundred years, human life diminishes by one year, and so on 
in the same proportion, one year in every hundred, until it is reduced to ten 
years ; and this is called the Kalpa , or cycle, of diminution. Then after the 
lapse of one hundred years, it increases by one year ; or according to others 
the son lives to twice the age of the father , for if the latter have lived ten 
years the former will live twenty. This peiiod is called the Kalpa of pro- 
longation. The prolongation goes on till the age of 84,000 years is attain- 
ed, when there appears a King of the Golden Wheel, who is born in a royal 
family and obtains supreme dignity on succeeding his father and being 
baptised in the water of the four oceans. For fifteen days he bathes in 
perfumed water, and fasts ; lie then ascends an elevated tower surrounded 
by his ministers and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a golden wheel m 
the east, shedding a brilliant light and advancing to the place where the king 
is standing. If the king would proceed towaids the east, the wheel turns 
m that direction, and the king accompanied by his troops follow's. Before 
the wheel are four genii who serve as guides. \S herever it stops, there does 
the king m like manner. The same thing takes place m the direction of 
the south, the west, and the north ; wherever the wheel leads, the king follows ; 
and where it halts, he does the same. In the four continents he directs the 
people to follow the ten right ways, that is to say, not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be double-tongued, not to calumniate, 
not to speak with elaborate refinement, not to abandon one s-self to lusts, 
not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to have immodest looks. He is 
called the king of the golden wheel or the holy king turning the wheel, and 
he possesses the seven precious things, viz : — 

1st. The treasure of the Golden Wheel.—' This wheel has a thousand rays 
(or spokes) ; its diameter is one toise and four feet (4m. 270 = to 14 English 
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feet nearly). Its nave and felloes are sculptured and enchased with precious 
ornaments, shedding great splendour; it is the work of heavenly artists, and 
is unequalled by any thing in the world. The monarch who obtains it is 
called the holy king who causes the icheel to turn, because from the moment 
of his possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the universe according to 
the thoughts of the king. 

2nd. The treasure of the White Elephant, named also the hive mountain. 
The king of the wheel having come in the morning to his palace, there sud- 
denly appears to him a elephant, the body of which is entirely white and the 
head of various colours ; he has six teeth of the colour of the seven precious 
things. He is so powerful that he can traverse the air ; and when the king 
has mounted him can make the tour of the universe, setting out in the morn- 
ing and returning by evening, without experiencing pain or fatigue. If he 
cross a river, the water is not agitated, nor does it even moisten his feet. 
t\Ve here see the reason why the kings of Ultra-India keep white elephants 
in their stables, and assume the title of ‘ Lord of the White Elephant;’ 
this title being synonomous with ‘ sovereign of the world . ' ) 

3rd. The Purple Horse, named also strong and rapid wind . — This horse 
is of a mixed tint of red and blue. The king having come to his palace, 
early in the morning, a purple horse suddenly appears before him. His 
hair is strung with pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed and 
are instantly reproduced more beautiful and brilliant than before. When he 
neighs he is heard at the distance of a yojana. He has strength sufficient 
to fly ; and when the king mounts to traverse the world, he sets out in the 
morning and returns by night without experiencing any fatigue. Everv 
giain of dust which his feet touch is converted into gold. 

4th. The Divine Pearls, called also , clouds of hidden light . — These pearls 
present themselves to the king's sight in the same manner as the preceding 
objects. Their colour and water are perfect without spot or blemish ; sus- 
pended in the air during night they enlighten both great and little states ; 
and within and without they emit light equal to the full day. 

5th. The treasure of the Jasper Girl, otherwise called, pure and admira- 
ble virtue. Her body is warm in winter and cool in summer ; from all its 
pores there exhales the perfume of sandal wood, as from her mouth that of 
the blue lotus. Her speech is sweet, her gait is dignified; whatever she 
fa's is dissipated and evaporates ; nor is she subject to any of the impu- 
rries of other women. 

bth. The Doctor of Wealth, otherwise vast wealth, or the doctor of trea- 
sures. When the king of the wheel desires to possess the seven kinds of 
wealth, the magistrate in charge of the mines and treasures, turns to the 
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earth, and the earth produces the seven precious things ; or to the water, 
the mountains, and the stones, and these equally produce them. The work 
entituled Agama , adds that the functionary who occupies this charge is 
under the influence of great prosperity, and that he is able to perceive trea- 
sures hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If they have 
one, he watches for their preservation ; if not, he assumes them for his 
master’s use. 

7th. The General of the Army, called also the spotless eye, or the officer 
charged with the command of the troops. When the king of the wheel 
requires the four kinds of troops to the number of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand, or even an asanJcya (an innumerable amount), he has but to turn 
his eyes, and they are at once marshalled in perfect order. The book 
Agama adds, “ this officer is able and prudent, brave and intrepid, and con- 
summate in the stratagems of war. He presents himself singly and ad- 
dresses the king : ‘ Lord ! if you have enemies to combat be not uneasy. 
If you desire the four kinds of troops, men on elephants, or in war- 
chariots, or cavalry, or infantry, I will place them at your disposal.’ ”* 

When Siddartha (Sakya Muni) came into this world he exhibited, accord- 
ing to the judgment of astrologers, the signs of the happiest of alternate es 
in his physiognomy. “ If this prince remain at home (that is continue 
a laic) he will become, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
four continents; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this prince did, 
the thirty-two beauties (laksapa) ; ifhelea\e his home (that is embrace 
religious life), continued they, let him despise the dignity of royalty in seek- 
ing the doctrine ; lie will infallibly become Buddha, and receive the title of 
universal guide . f 

The book entitled Long (Agama) speaks only of the king of the Golden 
Wheel, owner of the treasures above enumerated ; but according to the Kill 
vhe lan, (apparently a portion of the Abhidharma) there are four kings de- 
corated with the sign of the wheel : 

1st. The king of the Iron Wheel. He appears in the time when the age of 
man, after ha\ing reached its term of extreme brevity (10 years), returns 
by successive augmentations to 20,000 years. He reigns only over his 
single southern continent, or Jambudwipa. If any one resist his benefi- 
cent influence, the king displays his power, compels submission, and esta- 
blishes anew 7 the observance of the ten good ways. 

2d. The king of the Copper Wheel, will appear when the duration of life 
is 40.000 years, lie rules two continents, the eastern, or Fe in thai, and the 

* Steen hmg pen Ida king, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XXX. p. 1 1. 

t J\>e pen lung tsy King, Book \ . p. 2- 
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southern, or Jambudwipa. lie conducts himself as the former, and by his 
power and virtue, converts all those who have strayed from the good way. 

3d. The A nig of the Silver Wheel. lie makes his appearance when the 
hie of man extends to 60,000 years. lie governs three continents, to wit, 
those above named, and the western, or Km ye ni. If amongst the king- 
doms there be any who resist his influence, he subjugates them and re-estab- 
lishes by force the observance of virtue. 

4th. The king of the Golden Governs the four continents, as we 

have seen above. — R. 

The explanation here and formeilv (see Chap. V. note 6) given of the 
significance of wheels as emblematic of temporal and spiritual dominion, will 
readily account for the frequent occurrence of this symbol upon ancient 
Buddhist coins, of which many have been figured in the Journ. As. Soc. 
Yol. IV., and elsewhere. In Vul. XVI. of the same work, p. 748, Capt. 
J. D. Cunningham has given a sketch from the sculptures at Bhilsa of a 
man kneeling in adoration before a wheel supported upon a pillar, and most 
likely typifying the Buuddha faith, or perhaps Buddha himself, who is desig- 
nated Chokkairatti in Pali books. (See Mahawanso, Glossary). 

The religious as well as temporal meanings attached to the wheel are com- 
mon. however, to the Hindu as well as the Bauddha faith. Thus Menu 
(Chap. XII. Sloka 121) compaies transmigration, — that fundamental and 
undisputed dogma of all Indian theology — to the wheel of a car . and in the 
Vishnu Parana we read, — “ The mark of Vishnu's discus is visible on the 
hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor, one whose power is in- 
vincible even by the gods. M (Wilsons Ti anslution, p. 101). In a note to 
this passage Professor Wilson gives the following explanation of the term 
Chakravertti ; “one who abides in, or rules over an extensive territory 
called a Chakra.” — J. \V. L. 

(13) The seven precious things. (See above, Chap. XIII. note 4.) 

(lli The king of the Gods, Pun. Twenty years have elapsed since I fiist 
explained this Chinese word.* The Missionaries never interpreted Pan, 
which Deguignes always vaguely rendeis Indian, and to which he had appar- 
ently attached the signification of prayers. The word Fan, then, is in 
Chinese the equivalent of Brahma , and is further used to designate the San- 
scrit languige and character, as well as books wntten in that language. Its 
true etv inolo^y is for the firH time indicated in my observations on the 
memoirs of Deguigncs. It was obtained from a unique passage in a Bud- 
dhist woik ; for tills w'ord is never employed but in its abridged form, which 
rendeis it not easily recognis ible. Pan is the contraction of Pan lan nta , 
* iWmi. hHu* /b. tom. \ II. p. 
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the transcription of Brahma . The meaning of the word is exempt from 
desire, or pure. 

Brahma is, in the Buddhist system, the first of the twenty gods having 
functions to exercise and protection to bestow on other beings. He has 
the title of king. Ilis person and his soul are alike replete with perfect 
majesty and purity, untainted with any imperfection. lie is a strict obser- 
ver of the precepts, illuminated and qualified to govern the band of secon- 
dary Brahmas. It is lie who in the Fa hova King is called the Lord of the 
Savaloka , the great Brahma, who governs the grand chiliocosm, that is the 
greatest of the three aggregations of universes, containing a thousand mil- 
lion of suns, of Sumerus, and quadruple continents such as we behold.* 

In other arrangements of the Buddhist pantheon, Brahma is repiesented 
in a more or less elevated position. He occupies, either himself, or by his 
subjects and ministers, the thiee heavens of the first contemplation in the 
world of forms ( Riipya tachara) that is to say the seventh, the eight, and 
the ninth heaven ia ascending mount Sumeru. In the seventh is the troop 
or army of Biahma ( Brahmaparipatyd ) ; the ministers of Biahma ( Brahma - 
purohita) are in the eigth, and the ninth is the abode of the great Brahma 
( Mahd brahmana) himself. According to this account Brahma must be 
very far fiorn being the supreme Lord of the Grand Chiliocosm, since the 
lit tic chiliocosm, is enclosed by the heavens of the second contemplation 
v.ith which it is connected, and this lesser chiliocosm, is comprised a thou- 
sand times under the heaven of the fouith contemplation, which covers the 
crand chiliocosm. The Savalofca has a meaning yet more vast, seeing that 
under this denomination are united all the parts of the three worlds, to wit, 
the world of desires, the eighteen heavens of the world of forms, belonging 
to the fiist, the second, the third, and the fouith contemplation; and the 
wo* Id of beings without forms. 

The Buddlmts of Nepal, reckon thiiteen heavens in the world of forms 
-object to Biahma, j* the names of four of which expressly denote this depen- 
dence. A s' oka fiorn the Raja kanda, a modern woik composed in Nepal from 
i expectable authorities, would lead us to believe that Padina-patn ^Avalukite- 
-wara) produced Brahma to create, Vishnu to preserve, and Mahesa, to 
destroy. Another woik, more ancient, asserts that the sun ami the moon 
v. etc produced from the eves of Avulokiteswara, Mahadeva from his forehead, 
Brahma from the interval of his shoulders, Vishnu from his chest, Saraswati 
iifiii his teeth, Vayu from his mouth, Prfthvi from his feet, and A aruna 

* IW fci 'in, History of the God-, cited m the San tsang fa son, B. XL\ I 
r> 1 * 

? Hodgson, T'Jiis. Bmj. Aunt, Soc. \ <j!. II. p. '2-33. 
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from his navel. After the creation of these divinities it is farther stated 
that Avalohiteswara thus addressed them : “Be thou Brahma, Lord of 
Sahjnguna , and create ; and thou, Vishnu, be thou Lord of the Rajatjttna , 
and preserve; and Mahesa, be thou Lord of the Tamayuna, and destroy. 
According to Sarvajna Mitrapada, an ascetic of Cashmeie, the three Indian 
divinities were born under the same circumstances, but from the body of the 
supreme Prajna (divine thought). 

We easily perceive that the origin here assigned to Brahma, belongs to 
the Brahmanico-Buddhic syncretism of Nepal, first explained to us by Mr. 
Hodzson. The Buddhists, whose works we have in Chinese, in no way 
admit the creative function of Brahma, and even quote the idea of such as 
one of the fallacies taught by the heretics. 

Those who adheie to the doctrines of the Vedas maintain that the God 
Xarayan begot the four families (Brahmans, Khsetriyas, Vaisvas, and Su- 
dras; ; that from his navel was produced a great nvmphsea, and that from 
this nymphsea was produced Brahma, surnamed the Grand sire, as being 
the great father of all beings. Brahma possessed the power of creating all 
beings, animate or inanimate. They hence deem this deity eternal, unique, 
the cause of all things, even of Nirvana , tiiat is, of the absolute state m 
which nature is conceived to exist antciior to the formation of the universe, 
and of the biith of individuals as well as of the relations which link these to 
each other. We shall by and bye give further details concerning these 
heterodox opinions 

According to Buddhist cosmography, the gods of the band of Brahma 
inhabit the first heaven of the first contemplation in the woiid of forms, are 
S75 dom pa, or quadruple cubits, in height, and live one half of a i evolution 
ot the world ; the ministers of Brahma in the heaven immediately above aie 
3 000 dom pa high, and live thiee-fouiths of a revolution; and the gieat 
Jliahmas in the third heaven of the fir^t contemplation are 1125 dom pa in 
stature, and live an entire revolution, that is to say, a period of 1,31 4,000,00 m 
years, or according to another calculation, six times the entire cycle of the 
rune ages of man, which makes the number of years much more considcr- 
ubh 1 ,* and scarcely to be expressed in figures. El&ewhere the life of 
Biahma i> stated at GO smaller Kalpas, or 1,003,000,000 years.-}* 

The Tibetans have rendered the name of Brahma in their tongue bv the 
word T k^nnys pa, the signification of which implies the notion of purity 
Attached by Buddhists to the original word. The Tartars replace it by 
JCsrnnn, which i-> apparently formed from hnren ( Iswara ), and has been 
transferred from one of the persons of the trimnrti to the other. — U. 

* Alyniln l {lift, p. 471. 

t Imihc Ja n m t lb Will. p. 11. 
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f 15) A ckuwry. — An instrument employed in Buddhist ceremonies and 
formed of a handle and a tuft of hair from a deer’s or a bear’s tail, or of red 
silk. That which contemplative ascetics hold in the hand is of a vs bite color ; 
a figure of it may be seen in the Japanese Encyclopedia, B. XIX. p. 12. — R. 

(17) A throng of Gods. — The word gods is applied in Buddhism, to 
designate those beings superior to man who inhabit the elevated regions of 
the world of desire, as w'ell as the woild of forms and that of incorporeal 
beings : but this word must not be taken in the sense attached to it in western 
mythology. The gods of Buddhism are imperfect beings, limited alike in 
power and in the duration of their existence, amongst whom it is not mere- 
ly possible for men to be re-born by the practice of viitue, but whom they 
may even surpass by attaining the quality of purified Intelligence (Buddha 
or Bodhisattwa), and thus emancipating themselves from the vicissitudes of 
birth in the thiee worlds. Their Sanscrit name is Deva. The Tibetans 
call them La/t. The Chinese, having no word in their language applicable 
to the idea of an incorporeal and divine being, designate them by that which 
signifies heaven , — Thian. After their example, the Mongols denominate 
them Tagrt, and the Manchous Abka , both signifying the same thing. 

The gods are distinguished into four classes ; The gods of the world, or 
the kings who, though dwelling among men, are under celestial influence. 
The gods by birth; these aie thoae beings who by the observance of the 
precepts and the practice of viitue, urbv the exercise of contemplation, have 
merited rebirth amongst the gods of the three worlds; it is these that are 
spoken of on the present occasion. The gods of purity, or the men of the two 
translations, that is to say, the Sravakas and the Praiyeka Buddhas who by 
devoting themselves to the contemplation of vacuity (spirit), suppress the 
errors of sense and thought, and attain a high degree of purity. The gods of 
justice are the Bodhisattwas, who by the ten kinds of moral perfection have 
fulfilled the entire law of deliverance.* The eight classes of living beings 
superior to man are, beginning with the least exalted, the Mahoragas, or 
terrtvtnal dragons ; the Kutnarus , or horned genii and musicians of Indra ; 
the Garudas , golden- winged birds; the Asuras ; the Gaadharvns, other 
musicians of Indra ; the Yaks has ; the Ndyas or dragons, and the Deias or 
irods. These last are celestial beings, who enjoy a high degree of felicity, 
whose bodies are pure and resplendent, and who deserve to be honored with 
urn. quailed veneration. They are the most elevated in the five conditions, 
(gods, men, the damned, p ret as, and brutes) veiy superior (toman) ; very 
,:eut, veiy respectable. They find in themselves the sources of their own 
' id ch i Lou lun, B. WIJ, and the Hook oj the A<nd»a, XXI, quoted m the 

''III t'HlU? /(! M'lt. B. \\ I, p. 8 l . 
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happ.ness ; nothing opposes their wishes. These are the recompensing 
advantages of the pure character of their former life. Their colour is de- 
scribed as white, indicating the purify of their actions ; hence the metaphors 
applied to them connected with this color, and with the west, in which direc- 
tion it is supposed to predominate.* Their number is very great ; but they 
hare for chiefs, Brahma, the Lord of the great’chiliocosm, and India, prince 
of the thirty-two gods of Sumeru. f 

Formerly there were reckoned but sixteen principal gods, of whom there 
were images, and of whom each had his peculiar influence and dominion. 
Subsequently, four were added ; the Sun, because he dissipates darkness ; the 
Moon, because she illumines the night ; So ifei,king of the dragons, because 
lie conceals the treasure of the law, (see note 27) and Van ma lo, because 
he reigns in daikness. We must give some account of these gods of the 
B'.ddhie Pantheon according to Chinese mythograpliy. 

1st. The king of the Gods, Fan or Fan lan ma. (See note 14.) 

2 1. The king of Heaven, India. See Chap. IX, note 2. 

• Id. Ft sha men, or the glorious. This god is so called because the fame 
of his glory is spread abroad in all parts. He is the king of the gods of the 
north, dwelling half way up the mountain Sumeru, on the fourth story uf 
tliis mountain, on the northern side, by the wall of crystal. He command* 
irinumeraole myriads of Yakslias or valorous genii, and the north is under 
Us protection, The Mongols cull him Bisman tagri. 

4th. Thi theov tai tho, or Thi to lo tho, the protector of the kingdoms, 
or the pacificator of the people. This god, whose power is propitious to- 
/ a. d- tenestrial kingdoms, is king of the eastern part of the Heavens. lie 
•'.wells half way up Sumeru, ou the fouith stage, facing the east, by the 
. s’.i of gold. He commands the Gandharvas or musicians of Indra. and 
. r.e Fudannns, or demons who pieside over fevers. The east is subject to 
...5 dominion, and for the people of those parts be obtains peace and repose, 
!n Mongol, Ortchitong tetkovktehi. 

Pi Icon le cha, or Pi lieou It, whose name signifies greatness augment- 
■ d, - > express how his power, his majesty, and his virtues increase and 
anse t'j.isi' of others to increase also. This god dwells in the same 
..rnrv ot Sumeru, as the foregoing, but on the southern side, and by the 
.•uppuire wail ( Lieou lij. Ho commands the K/teou phan tho [Kumbhan* 
:a and other genii and demons in number infinite. He presides over thi 
smi-h. The Mongols call lum Vlumlchi tareltou. 

(Ah. Pi lieou po cha , or Pi lieou pho cha. whose name is explained m 

* i tain kin kmc tin son chlian, B. XX HI. p. 20 veno. 

t i :n i mm» >j , li. 11, quoted la the $a n hang j a *y(/, JJ. XXIII. p. 13 x •?» 
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t^o ways : /nixed language , because he can speak in every tongue ; great 
eyes, because his eyes are far greater than those of men. This god inhabits 
the same region as the foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the 
silver wall. He commands the demons named Pi she che (Vhochas) and 
innumerable troops of dragons and other demons. He protects the west 
He is the Sain bousou nidoutou of the Mongols. 

These four last named gods are called the gods of the Heaven. They are 
the ministry of Indra. They are also denominated the protectors of the 
world, in conformity with the part they are called upon to play.* 

7th. Kin hang mi tsi, that is to say in Chinese, — ‘ the god who holds in 
his hand the diamond mace’ ( Yajra 2 >dni) and who knows thoroughly all the 
actions and all the proceedings of the Tathagatas. There was in ancient 
times a king who had a thousand and two sons. The first thousand all 
attained the rank of Buddhas, and their every thought was directed to the 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledged it not. One 
of them made this vow ; “ If my thousand brothers accomplish the law, may 
I become a demon to attack and annoy them l” The other on the contra- 
ry, sought to become a warrior that he might defend them. It was this 
last who became Kin hang or Vajra pa/ii . He commands the five hundred 
Ye sha (Yakshas) and other genii, who are all great Bodhisattwas. He dwells 
with them on the summit of the most elevated mountains, and they are 
all protectors of the law of the thousand Buddhas of the Kalpu of sages, 
that is of the present age. 

8th. Ma i sheou lo (Maha Ishwara) The Great Lord , or as some under- 
stand it, the Majestic Intelligence. Some give him three eyes, as being the 
most venerable Lord of the three worlds. The Tote king hi, says on this 
subject : — “ The god of the world of forms has three eyes and eight arms. 
He is mounted upon a white ox, and holds in his hands a white brush. He 
is endowed with great strength and majesty. He dwells in the place of the 
Bodhisattwas and can reckon the number of rain-drops that fall in a grand 
chilioco^m. He governs a grand chiliocosm, and there is none more worthy 
of honor in the three woilds. 

9th. The great General Sa chi , or Sa chi sieou ma. This word signifies 
silence , repose. The collection of Dharanis , or formula*, contains a passage 
in which it is stated that the mother of the demons had three sons ; the first 
named Wei she wen , the second the General Sa chi, and the youngest Mani 
pa tho , and that these were adequate to protect all the beings in all the 
worlds of space ; to remove all their errors and vices. They dwell on the 

* Fa hena uen Km, B. II. quoted in the $an tsang fa sou , B. XVI. p. 9 ur:». 
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earth or in the air. Each of them has five hundred officers attached to him, 
and twenty-eight dependent orders of demons and genii. Wherever the 
sacred doctrine is promulgated, thither they hasten to protect its preachers, 
to guard them from evil, and keep them in peace. They favour them in the 
triple repose of the body, the mouth, and the spirit ; causing all manner of 
sweet savours, and subtile emanations to penetrate the pores of their bodies ; 
fair speech and eloquence to adorn their mouths ; and activity, courage, and 
penetration to fortify their spirits. They cause those also who hear the law 
to receive the happiness that belongs to men and gods, and speedily to obtain 
hodhi. Such are the good offices they perform in rewarding virtue and 
punishing vice. 

10th. The Great Discerner, so called because of his lofty intelligence ami 
profound penetration. He dwells in the most precipitous parts of the moun- 
tains, or in caverns and the depth of the forests. In the places wheie he 
dwell*, he has always the head high, a single foot, eight arms and a hand- 
some tiguie. lie holds a bow, arrows, a sword, a lance, a long club, and 
an iron wheel. Indra and the other gods hold him in honor and celebrate 
his praises. He is provided with a power of discernment which nothing 
ran resist ; and under all circumstances he protects the world ; coming to the 
help of all beings and diffusing the doctrine of Buddha, without wearying, 
by reason of his intelligence and happy gifts. By the light he diffuses at 
religious meetings he is the most propitious of all the gods. 

lllh. The God of Vu lues, or of Merits, so named in the book of the 
Xirvuna and in the collet tiou of the Dhatanis ; and in the Kovaug hang 
tang and 8a chi pin , called the in jnaje^tu, promoter of virtuous acts , 
great god of merits. It is in him that the Tath.igata Kin shan eh no mtng 
(light of the golden mountain) deposited the seeds of all the vittues which 
obtained for him all sorts of blowings. Ilia figure and exterior aic admirable. 
He diffuses virtue and happiness among all beings. lie dwells in a magni- 
ficent garden called the 4 Pavilion of gold/ He supplies these who pro- 
claim the Law with all that is requisite for them, and delights in heaping 
upon them all the gifts of virtue and of knowledge. 

12th. The General , God of the We/, or Wet to (V/'das). This last woid 
signifies disconises rf science. The Ling u ci yao ho states that thu god, 
named Wei, and sui mimed Khuen, is one of the generals subject to the king 
<f the gods of the.-outh (Pi Icon le cha , — see § 7t). There arc thus thirty- 
two generals under the orders of the four kings of the gods, and the present 
is the first of them. He is endowed with gieat intelligence, and eatly knew 
how to emancipate himself from the desires of the senses ; he adopted a pure 
and brahmanic (fan hingj conduct, and consecrated himself to virginity *.nd 
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deeds of sincerity. Instead of the pleasures of the gods, he received the in- 
structions of Buddha. lie defends religion from without and protects the 
three continents (Jambudictpa, Vide ha , Goyeni) to the great benefit of all 
living beings whom he converts and succours in crowds. Thus whenever a 
Kia lan (temple) is erected, his statue is there placed for adoration, in con- 
sideration of the glorious protection he affords to religion. 

13th. The genius called Earth of Solidity. Solidity is the quality of that 
which is indestructible, of that which cannot be broken, as the diamond. 
The word Earth denotes that this genius has merits profitable to the world, 
and that he may be compared to the great earth which sustains all, produ- 
cing trees, plants, grain, and all precious things. He keeps and protects all 
places where the doctrine is diffused ; he bears upon his head the teachers 
of the Law, causing them to perceive the savour of a sweet dew, and aug- 
menting the strength of their bodies. In the Ti tsany king, Foe says to the 
genius of the Earth; “All the lands of Jambudvvlpa receive protection 
from thee. All that the eaith produces is furnished in abundance. Thou 
protectest the doctrine of Buddha. Ia the age, and out of the age, thy merits 
are equally great.” 

14th. The genius of the Bodhi tree , or of Intelligence, constantly watches 
the places where the Tathagatas accomplish the doctrine, and hence his 
name. He thus speaks of himself; “ I think constantly of Buddha ; I enjoy 
the sight of the Honorable of the Age ; I vow never to separate from the 
sun of Buddha.” He shows moreover hi* power and his attention in follow- 
ing him in his most minute and subtle acts ; he protects all Using beings and 
insures them corporeal benefits ; and hence the sacied books are replete with 
his praises, and celebrate his immense deseits. 

15th. The Goddess mother of the demons. This goddess had a thousand 
sous. The youngest, named Ai nou, whom she cherished most tenderly, was 
in the habit of devouring the children of men. Foe converted this Ai nou 
and hid him under his pot. IIis mother sought him in heaven and among 
men, but in vain. She submitted herself (to Foe) ; and Foe removing the 
pot, lestored her son. These thousand children became the kings of the 
demons, of whom they command several legions of ten thousand each. 
There are five hundred in heaven ever occupied in seducing and tormenting 
the gods : and five hundred in the world in a similar manner engaged in 
seducing the people. Foe gave (the mother of the demon*) the lire pre- 
cepts to bring her back to the good law; she became pi otapanna, (see 
sequel) and dwells in the temples of Foe. Those who have no children 
address her to obtain them. Those who are sick pray to her and are re- 
stored to health. After she had received the precepts from Foe, she sum- 
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Rione.i her thousand sons. and induced them to submit as she had, and no 
longer to offend against either gods or men. 

16th, Ma li chi , so called from a word that signifies, flame of day ( Yang 
? cn), because his body can neither be perceived nor laid hold of. This god 
ever precedes the sun and the moon. He protects the kingdoms and the 
people, and delivers them fiom the fury of war and other calamities. In 
the book of the great god Ma li chi, there is a phrase of great efficacy. — 
** An / ma li chi so po ho (Om ! marichi swahd) ; whoever possesses thi* 
formula is prepared for all; a supernatural power is assured him, and upon 
that he may rely. 

17th. The Son of the Gods who dwell tn i he palace of the Sun. This god. 
•whilst yet in the bonds of cause i. e. in the world), practised charity, cozen- 
ed the precepts, cultivated virtue, and honoured Buddha. By these means 
he merited bit tH among the gods. Ilis palace-walls aie adorned with the 
most precious things, while five whirlwinds perpetually hurry it along 
without pex nutting it to halt a moment. It revolves circularly at one half 
the height of Sumeru, and enlightens the four continents. When i f is mid- 
day in Jarnludwipa, the sun begins to set in Vide ha and to rise in Goyem* 
whilst at Vttarakuin it is midnight. It is thus that one sun enlighten* 
four continents, drives away night from them, dissipates d,ukne«s, and 
promotes the maturity of all things. This is the same god that is designat- 
ed in the Fa hoa king, Son of the Gods of Precious Light. 

18th. The Son of the Gods of the Palace of the Moon. The god so named 
obtained the same advantages as the preceding, by the pi actice of '•imii*r 
virtues. Ilis palace is similarly adorned with piecious things and wheeled 
around Sumeru, by five whirlwinds so as t> illumine the four cont nents. 
The full anil the new* moon occur :n the following inode. At the commence- 
min* of the xrfute noon - the apportion; ’he -un i? before ; — at that of the 
Hack moon fthe conjunction), the sun is behind. Accot-hng as the leflex of 
1 be sun is hidden, or appai cut, it is new and full moon ; this is what 
jiv-m-'d the sun's approach, and when the reflex of the sun is diminishing, 
then is the moon's disk < -n the wane. Nnv the moon’s light pours sweet 
and secret influences upon all 't..»gs ; she illumes the night. Her service.' 
succeed those rendered by the sun. Tin* is tiie same god that is designated 
*,u the Fa hoa king, 1 son of the gods r>j the brilliant moon.' 

10th. So ko lo iSazora), tint i-> to say the salt sea (ocean, ; a name trans- 
J ■ ted al=o king of the dragons. He i-> tiic seventh of the hundred and 
. i verity-seven kings of tin* di ig'-ns who dwell in the salt sea. lie js the 
vi ly one now mentioned, h-ciu-e of las having attaiued the rank of the 
* IV< at. pcntazl. sect XI. 
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most exalted Bodhisattwas, and dwelling in the ten earths,* th.'t is to say, 
having passed through the ten degrees that lead the saints to this kind of 
perfection. He shows himself under the figure of a diagon, and makes his 
abode in the salt sea. ‘When rain is about to fall it is lie that beforehand 
spreads out the clouds and watches that it be equally distributed. He follows 
the assemblies of Foe, protects his law and his people, and thus himself ac- 
quires great merit. His palace, adorned with the seven precious things, 
dirfers in no respect fiom that of the gods. 

20th. I an ma lo, whose name signifies ‘ double king or according to 
ethers, * unique king ;* double king, because this king and his younger sistei 
are sovereigns of hell ; unique king, because he has sole charge of that which 
concerns men, whilst l.is younger sister has the care of what appertains to 
women. His name is also translated as that which al/ags strife, because 
he puts an end to the disputations of sinners. It is maintained that a Bo. 
dhisattwa assumed this form for the benefit of living beings. The Clung Ja 
man king contains a gat ha addiessed to men, by law man lo, in the^e 
teirns: “You have received the body of a man, but you cultivate not the 
doctrine ; this is as it were to enter a tieasury and to come out empty hand- 
ed 1 What avails to utter cries for the pains you endure, when \ou but suf- 
fer the recompense of your own acts V 9 The Book of Kings says : “ The 
king Yanhjau ma lo) will in future times become Buddha, and wdl be 
culled Phou wang jou lai, the Tathaga'a Universal King. So excellent will 
be the effect of the transformation of this Bu dhisattwa.”* II is present nam-„ 
i- Van ma , or Ye ma , a tiansciiption of the Sanscrit Yama. This deity is 
named in Tibetan gC7n/< olche , in Maudehou Union a khan , and in Mongo: 
Krhk khakan. 

Besides the twenty gods here enumerated, there are many others who have 
no mythological pait to play, or who simply occupy sundry celestial man- 
MOns. Such are the thiity-two gods, the companions of Judra, who dwell 
with him on the summit of Sumeru, and fronr whom the region they occupy 
is denominated Trayastrin^ha, or the heaven nf the thirty-tin ce. These are 
tl.irrv-thiee personages who having combined together in pci forming good 
works, merited regeneration in this place. They occupy as many palaces, 
disposed by eights, at each of the four anghs of Sumeru; and the Lord 
tf Heaven, India, has his in the centie. The names of these go Is ox 
Trayastnnski are unknown ; but India was then chief at the t.mo of the 
former Buddha. 

They name also Ye ma , in Sanscrit Ydma (not the Yama of Hell) and in 
Tibetan Thab bral , he who is remote from war, 1 or in 4 Chinese, happy 
* Sun tsung fa sou , B. YL\ I, p. 13, 
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tuned because he incessantly sings and plays; a god, who by the observance 
of charity and the precepts, attained to excellence e\en beyond that of the 
thirty -three.* He was rewarded by translation to the third heaven of the 
world of desires. Then come the gods of Tushita or the * heaven of su fficient 
knowledge and the other heavens ascending up to those of the Brah- 
mas, and of the great king Brahma, the first born at the beginning of eveiy 
kalpa, and the fiist to die at the end. Lastly, the name of gods is bestowed 
on all the beings who inhabit the other heavenly mansions, which added to 
those of which I have already spoken, amount to twenty -eight. The Tibe- 
tans minutely detail their stature, the duration of their live*, and other 
circumstances concerning them ; but the Chinese are much less particular. f 

However superior the gods may be to other human pas-ions, there is one 
from which they are by no means entirely exempt ; tlio.-e at least, of the 
inferior mansions. Those who inhabit the two terrestrial man-ions on tne 
fianks and summit of Sumeru, that is the king's of tbe cardinal points and 
the thirty ’■three , are not strangers to the distinction of sex, and cohabit “ in 
the manner of the age." The gods of Yuma propagate by mere embrace ; 
those of Tushita by touching the hands. Those of the heaven of * the /og 
of conversion’ have such limited desires that they confine themselves to the 
interchange of smile3. Lastly, the gods of the sixth heaven, ‘ where they 
convert others , experience scarce any feeling of concupiscence ; mutual looks 
are the only expressions of desire that they direct to each other, and this is 
sufficient for their propagation. | 

In the world of forms the eighteen heavenly man-ions are likewise 
inhabited by gods of different ranks. At the 'first contemplation are the 
Brahmas, or the people of the Brahmas, subjects of the gicat king Brahma 
pure, free from stain and de-ire ; the inini-ters of Bruhnn, or hi- 
companions ; the great king Brahma, al-o called A/X//*.§ Purity is the attn* 
btffe of these three clas>es of gods. At the ‘ serond contemplation there 
are also three heavens, the inhabitants of which ate characterised by light, 
feeble in the fiist, immense in the -eeond, and occupying the place of voice 
in the third. The classes of god- of the ‘ thn d contemplation ’ enjoy, m 
Mnular degrees, a purity of thought which procures them happinc-s that is 
heavenly, ineffable, immense, universal. All the-e gods mha’ut space, and 
rest upon the clouds. Higher up we come to the god- of the ‘fort th con- 
hmplation separated into nine different heavens. The lowest of these is 

In I m csg ti tun. 

t tfioiui, Alj'iib. Tdiel'inem, p. 4fH. 

i Sun t\auir Jn <tou, B. \ \ 11. p. ‘22. 

£ l It inn ju t sve Lain i t.-y <hu ; a work not In hincriiig to the Sacred Collection, 
but quoted m the -bun tiling fa son, B. A All. p, '22. 
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termed * cloudless because tbe gods who inhabit it have no need of the 
support which clouds lend to the inferior gods. The heaven immediately 
above is that of * happy life d Next in ascending comes that of ‘ great re- 
wards / that of * no reflection i. e. where the gods daring the whole term 
of their lives are exempt from the labour of thought; that of ‘ no fatigue 
where the gods have attained the limits of thought ; pure intelligences without 
support, without locality, free, exempt from trouble ; that of tbe gods who 
see admirably all the worlds diffused through space ; that of the gods to 
whom all is present and manifest, without obstacle or restiiction ; and lastly 
Aghanishta , or the heaven of those gods who have attained the extreme 
limit of the tenuity of matter. An attempt lias been made, as will be readily 
seen, to graduate the perfections of these eighteen classes of gods, by heaping 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of repose, and of subtlety ; 
but with very impeifect success; for there are many repetitions and in- 
coherencies in this classification, in which moreover various authors differ. 
Some place the heaven of the supreme lord J lahesicara vasanam, above 
Aghanishta * 

In the world of immaterial beings there are again four classes of gods ; 
those who, wearied with the bonds of corporeal substance, reside in vacuity, 
or the immaterial ; those who have no place (substratum) save knowledge, 
since e\en void is too gross for them ; the gods who have no place ; and last 
of all, those gods, at the head of immaterial beings, who base the attributes 
neither of the non-thinking gods without locality, nor those appertaining to 
the gods of whom knowledge is the sole locality ;f a definition too absurd for 
me to seek to clear it up in this place. It must be borne in mind that the 
foregoing long classification includes neither Bodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose 
moral and intellectual perfections are infinitely above those of all the gods 
of the various orders. 

The duration of the lives of the gods is proportioned to their rank m the 
mythological hierarchy here expounded. An Indra, king of the gods of 
Sumeru, lives 30,000,000 years. A great king Brahma equals in longevity 
a grand re\olution of the woild, 1,344,000,000 years. A god of the fourth 
contemplation * ( exempt from thought') sees five hundred such revolutions ; 
and an inhabitant of the last heaven of the incorporeal world, eighty thou- 
sand of them. Father Horace and Deshanterayes have published these various 
degrees of longevity, upon which any further remark is unnecessary. We 
must not however suppose that this long duration of life is regarded as a 

4 l ocuh. pentuel hi IT p. l ). 

t v '(/i (sung; fa sou 13. \U II. p. ‘20. 
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privelege to which no drawback or privation is attached ; for, by way of 
example, the god who passes five hundred 1 evolutions of the world ‘ without 
thought,* is in his inaction, like one imprisoned in ice, and is during this 
period deprived of the advantage of seeing Buddhas, and of hearing religion 
preached ; hence many heretics, who have practised virtue, are reborn in this 
condition.* 

As the gods are subject to the vicissitude of birth and death like other 
beings, although extending through these immense periods, so there are signs 
of decay which announce to them as more or less near the approach of their 
end. They cease to delight in joyous songs, and the shining light of their 
bodies becomes feeble or extinct. In their ordinary state a perfumed oil, 
similar to that of the lotus, protects their chest from the contact of water ; but 
as their glory declines, water begins to moisten their skin, and they are no 
longer dry on emerging from the bath ; and whereas nothing formerly staid 
their steps or retarded the execution of their wishes, they now expeiience 
obstructions and embarrassments. Their sight, which extended without 
obstacle through a grand chiliocosm , is enfeebled and begins to wink. These 
are the five lesser signs of the decay of their faculties ; there are five great 
ones which indicate the approach of death. The gods are ordinarily clad in 
a light robe weighing six chu (the chu is equal to ten grains of millet), and 
hence they are named chu yi ; this robe is always spruce and brilliant with 
the lustre of newness ; but when their happiness is on the wane and their lives 
about to end, their robes soil of themselves; and this is one of the great 
symptoms of decay among the gods. They wear on their heads coronals of 
flowers, or precious stones, feathers and ornaments of various kinds ; these 
flowers wither and dry up. Their bodies formed of so pure and subtle a 
matter, begin to allow transpiration and humours to escape. The pm fumes 
of inexp legible sweetness which they exhaled, are now changed to fetid 
vapors. They themselves cease to delight in their ordained abode in spite 
of all the pleasures accumulated there. 

There are five acts, or rules of conduct, which obtain for man the privelege 
of regeneration among the gods ; and all living beings may practise these 
acts; 1st. To have a compassionate heart, to kill no lUing being, to take 
pity on all, and procure them rest: 2d. To follow uisdom, to abstain from 
taking the goods of others, to perform alms, to avoid avarice, to help the 
needy : 3d. To be pure, to be guiltless of sensuality, to keep the precepts, 

to fast : 4th. To be sincere, to deceive no one, to avoid the four sins of the 
mouth (lying, affected language, duplicity, calumny), to flatter none : 5th. A 

* 11 et mo so shone him;, chapter I. Pa nan, or the Eight Unfortunate Circum- 
stances, quoted in 'San hang Ja sow, 13. AX 11, p. 24. 
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man who honors the good law' and walks fiur.lv in the brahmanical way, 
drinks no liquors which intoxicate and disturb the understanding.* 

There are five signs which indicate that a man is about to be born among 
the gods : 1st. A vivid light surrounds his body, and as this is naked, the 
soul thus reflects, “ Provided that the other gods icitness not my nudity.” 
But at the same moment he appears to others clad, though in reality naked. 
2d. He conceives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things that are in 
heaven ; and on perceiving in the woods and the celestial gardens things which 
he had never before seen, he looks at them and examines them on ail sides. 
3d. He is struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly damsels, 
and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the face. 4th. He is 
tempted to approach the other gods whom he sees ; he ponders, lie doubts, 
he hesitates what he should do. 3th. When he would raise himself in 
space, fears overcome him ; he ii»es not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts 
along the walls, or supports himself upon the earth. f — R. 

(18) The king Ayeou : Asoka; see Chap. X. note 3. 

(19) Six toises, about sixty English feet. 

(20) Thirty cubits. — The measure spoken of is the Cheou or cubit. Its 
length is variously estimated. Sometimes at two chhi, (0.610 met.) Some- 
times at one chhi and two tsun (0.4575 met.) Four cheou make one kouny 
(bow) and three hundred koang make one li. According to this calculation 
the h would be 549 or even 732 metres. — R. 

[The French metre is equal to 39.37 English inches, as determined by 
Kater. — J. W. L.] 

(21) Heterodox philosophers. — Such are frequently spoken of in Bud- 
dhist books, and we must in general understand them to be brahmans, 
though sometimes it may be that other oriental sects also are alluded to 
under this denomination. Their discussions with the Samaneans are fre- 
quently alluded to in narratives of the lives of Sakya Muni and his succes- 
sors. The narratives of Soung yan and Iliuan thsang establish the advan- 
tage the brahmans had obtained over their ancestors in the Gth and 7th 
centuiies, and the corresponding decline of Buddhism in the central, western, 
and northern regions of Hindustan. We shall make no reference here to the 
doctrines of the heretics except inasmuch as they relate to the earlier times 
of Buddhism. 

There are reckoned six principal heresiaichs, whose dej^raved hearts, 
preverse views, and mistaken judgment, disaffected to the tiue doctrine, 

* Vi m i cluing che tseu so wen kmc. B. XXII. p. 18. vei ae. 
i C <k fa nian chon King, 13. XXXiX, quoted in the San tsacg ta sou, B. 
Wii. p. 19. 
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brought forth error. The commencement of all these heresies is referred t > 
Kia pi lo [the yellow, in Sanscrit Kupila ) ; but they are divided into branches, 
and their propagation gave rise to six principal ones : 

1st. Fou lan na kia she. Fun lan na, was the title of this heresiaich, the 
translation of which is not given. Kia she (Kasyapa) was the name of his 
mother, and became that of the family. The heiesy of this man consisted 
iq the repudiation of all law ; he recognised neither prince nor subject ; 
father nor son ; honesty of heart, nor filial piety. lie called it form and 
void {ether). Form, according to this heretic, breaks down whatever is m 
the world of desires ; Void , whatever is in the world of forms. Void is 
therefore the supreme fact, the being above all beings. 

2d. Mo kia h kin she ii. Mo kia li (in Sanscrit, non videns rat/onem) is 
the title of this man. Kin she li, the meaning of which is not given, is the 
name of his mother. IT e falsely inferred that the evil and the good experi- 
enced by living beings, aro«e. not fiom anterior acts, but of themselves. 
This opinion of the spontaneity of things is an eiror which excludes the 
succession of causes. 

dd. Shan che ye pi lo chi . Shan chc ye tSanjaya) signifies recta victoria, 
and is the title of this heretic. Pi lo chi (I 'uiragi), non a/jeni, — is the 
name of ins mother. His hereby consists in thinking that it is not neces- 
sary to seek the doctrine (hodhi) in the sacred books, as the same will lie 
obtained of itself when the number of Kalp.is of birth and death ha\e been 
exhausted. He thought also that alter eighty thousand Kaipas the doe- 
tnne would be obtained naturally. 

4th. A Uu to ) line she khin pho lo. .d hhi to June she , was the title of 
this heresiarch, the explanation of which is notgnen. His surname, Khin 
pho lo (hambala) signifies 1 con, garments.* liis eiror consisted in sup- 
posing that destiny might be controlled, — that happiness might be ob- 
f -lined, for example, independently of causes m an unteiior existence ; that 
tne d Kt.i me consisted m wearing coarse gunnents, teruing out the hair, 
exposing the nostiils to smoke, and the body to heat on five sides (the four 
sides of tnc body, and having tire besides on the head ) ; in submitting m 
a hoi t to all manner of mortifications, in the hope that having in the picsent 
hte experienced all soits ot suffering, eternal happiness would he obtained 
m a future existence. 

5th. Kia to kieon tho kia chin you. Kia to kieou tho, the title of tin* 
heretic, signifies ‘ Chest of ox. 1 Am chin yon , 1 Shaven hair was his family 
mine. His erior, not well defined, consists in a-serttng, that of the law-, 
some are a^re-s.ble to the understanding, and others «*ie not so. 

Ota. Ki hinn tho jo thi tsen. Ni hum tho signifies ‘ e tempt from bonds,' 
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and is- a very common title of heretics. He derived from his mother the 
name of Jo thi, the signification of which is not known. This heretic assert- 
ed that crimes and viitues, happiness and misery, were fixed by fate ; 
that as subject to these we cannot avoid them ; and that the practice 
of the doctrine can in no wise assist us. In this notion his heresy 
consisted.* 

The ideas adopted by the heretics on certain points of the law, are called 
views, that is, particular ways of seeing, — hypotheses, — enunciated opinions. 
They take, in various doctrines, false things for true ones, and verities for 
errors ; they entangle men with explanations, and seduce them from right 
reason. There are seven views of this kind. The first consists in speaking ill 
of the law, in attacking it without proof, in treating as erroneous the senti- 
ment of retribution for good or evil acts, and the doctrine of the origin of the 
six senses and the six sensible qualities ; to refer them, for instance, to the god 
Brahma or to atoms. The second is the 4 view of me? which makes the party 
a soit of lord and master, existing of his own power, and constituting 
me (egotism or individuality ), in ignorance that person is nothing more than 
the vain and transient union of the five shandha.f The 1 view of perpe- 
tual duration contemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
as also the doctrine that all external beings, whoever they be, are, without 
exception, subject to destruction, and return to extinction. Those who admit 
the 4 view of termination' know not that the laws (of nature) are naturally 
spiritual, eternal, indestructible ; they erroneously deem them subject to a 
term, and falsely conclude that after dearii the body is not subject to re-birth. 
The fifth view is called praceptomai/nrium, or visionis captio ; it consists in 
despising the veritable precepts laid down by the Tathagatas, and in follow- 
ing other wicked precepts by which men distinguish and separate them- 
selves from others to advance therein : as for example, where one per- 
ju »des himself that he Irad been in a former existence, an ox or a dog, and 
test* lets himself to feed on grass or impure objects : this is called following 
the 4 } recept <f the ox or dog.' In tiuth, small merit is acquired thus, 
dlhouiih some j»ei -urule thun^ Ive* that it is sufficient. They thus lead a 
dituiderlv lue. and neglect the observance of the true concatenation of 
thing**. By the sixth view, called frnctuum fur turn , despising the same 
.•on-’atenation, a* well as th ef/uits which are rightly expected from actions, 
they turn excellent resolutions into a blamabb conduct, and strive to 
i.hti’n th* 1 ment of mortification by exposing themselves naked to the 

’ 1 1 lr I'y ! ms; Collection of the Dharann Fan ij mm§ t, quoted u! the 
’‘■■f, a.-r;;-' tasou. Book \\ \ il. p. II, 

r K'crt sect. XWIII, 

f » 
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vigors of cold or to the heat of lire and of the suu, (named the fee heats) 
in covering themselves with ashes, and sleeping upon thorny plants ; and 
the trifling merit derived from these acts, they exaggerate by a false persua - 
siun that there is none superior. Lastly, the seventh view, called that * of 
doubt* consists in hesitating among all these opinions, whether of indi- 
viduality, or non-individuality ; eternal duration, or non-eternal duration; 
without the power pf making up the mind to either of these classes of 
ideas.* 

We are elsewhere assured that heterodox opinions do not exceed four in 
number ; but the views are announced in an almost enigmatic manner. The 
partisans of the system of numbers ( sankhya ) admit only unnm amongst 
causes and effects, and not diversum. Those of the opposite system see 
nothing among these but diversurn . Those of the Le so pho (Rishabna) 
admit equally unum and diieisum . f In the absence of elucidations, it u 
difficult to say whether logic or cosmogony is here referred to. 

The heretics are equally divided upon the identity of ego and the five 
(Skandha) : some think that erjo and the live (Skandha) equally exist ? 
others that neither do. Others again, to escape the preceding eriors, believe 
that ego and the five Skaudha both do and do not exist, thus falling into a 
manifest contradiction. The last, to avoid this contradiction, assert by a 
kind of play of words, that ego and the five Skandha are neither existent 
nor non-existent, + a difficulty which otthodox Buddhism can alone explain 
away. The heretics again deny the duration of ego ; some think that the 
ego of preceding generations is the same as that of the present one, without 
interruption, and so fall into the error of perpetuity. Others think that the 
ego of now began in the present generation and not in foiegoing ones ; they 
thei efore believe it not etet nal, and so fall into the h\ pothesis of interruption . 
Others think that ego is eternal and that the body is not so ; but in this 
way the body is set aside, and is no part of ego. This therefore is an erro- 
neous notion. Lastly, others have rematked that the body being compound 
( diversum ) is not eternal ; and that ego not being compound, cannot be 
eternal. But in this manner also, there can be no ego without the body.§ 

In several legends concerning Sakya Muni, some controversies are men- 
tioned which that peisonage and his disciples held with the partisans of 
ninety-five sects : but we learn that this number was reduced to eleven, 
whose doctrines, books and discipline weie diffused throughout the east. 
They are pointed out as follows: 1st. The sectaries of the doctrine of 

* San tsan % fa sou, R. XXX. p. 2, v. 

t Ibuiem, XVII. l*. 2G, verso. 

X Idf-m, B. X\ III. 

$ Ibid. 
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numbers {Sanihya ) ; so called either because they discourse in the first place 
of numbers, or because ratiocination begets (proceeds by) number ; or be- 
cause they treat of numbeis and make these their study. They teach that 
darkness begets intelligence, and that, up to spiritual ego , there are twenty- 
five principles or realities ; 1st, obscurity, or primordial nature, (natura per 
se ;) 2d. The principle of knowledge or intelligence ( Buddha ) ; 3d. The 
thought of ego (conscience; ; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, the five subtile things, 
or colour, sound, odour, savour, and tactility. 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
the five great (beings), earth, water, fire, air, and ether; 14th, 15th, 16th 
17th, 18th, the five roots of knowledge, the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the body; 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, the five roots of action, the 
mouth, the hand, the foot, the fundament, the urethra; 24, the co-disposing 
root of the heart, or mens, composed of five elements and completing with ten 
preceding the eleven roots ; 25, the spiritual ego , or the knowledge that has 
its seat in the eighth viscus. The heretics believe that the spiritual ego is able 
to beget the laws, that it is eternal, indestructible, and that it is the nirvana .* 

The discovery of these twenty-five principles is ascribed to Kia pi lo 
{Kapil a or the Tawny). Those who adopt his opinions, devote themselves 
to contemplation ; they pretend to possess divine intelligence, and to be able 
to come to the knowledge of what has happened during eighty thousand 
Kalpas. As for what happened before these Kalpas, they know nothing 
about it, and hence name it obscurity , whence arises nature, then under- 
standing, then the intellectual ego , the supreme principle. They arrange 
these 25 principles under nine divisions ; but in reality they make the first 
twenty-four principles originate from the twenty-fifth, the spiritual ego, 
which they consider the Lord, ever intelligent and enlightened, eternal, in- 
destiuctible, embracing and including all the laws, by consequence unique, 
the cause of all beings, and of nirvana itself. 

2d. The sectaries of the U'ei chi (Vaishesika), a Sanscrit word signifying 
1 without superior * without victor .* This man appeared in the world 800 
years before Buddha. The people of his time hid themselves during the 
daytime in the mountains and marshes to avoid noise and distractions. At 
night they saw ami heaul well, and came forth to beg. In this they resem- 
bled the owls, and were hence named the owl-hermits. JVei chi had the five 
faculties (see above p. 125); be composed ten times ten thousand verses In 
testimony of bodki, and then joyously entered nirvana. He put forward 
the six generative words 1st. Substance, which is the body of the laws 
(of nature) upon which quality and action are supported ; 2d. Virtue, or 

quality; 3d. Action, use, or employment. 4th. The great being, that is 
* San t$ani f fa sou, B. XL\ II. p. 26. 
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what is common to substance, quality and action, or these three predicaments 
considered in their unity. Oth. The common and the different , as foi 
example, the earth considered with leference to earth, — this is the common ; 
with reference to water, this is the different, and so on with water, the, 
air, &c. 6th. Union or aggregation ; by which is understood the union of 
all the laws (of nature). For exemplification, — a bird is flying in space ; 
suddenly he arrives at the branch of a tree ; he stops there. It is the same 
of the laws (of nature) in the union of which stability consists. 

3d. Sectaries who cover themselves with ashes (Vibhuti) ; these imagine 
that the sixth god of the world of desires, Jsicara, created all things. 

-1th. The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Narayana, (he whose 
strength is comparable to a lock by reason of the strong articulation of his 
members) created the four families ; that from his mouth were created 
t!.e Biahmans, from his arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Yaisyas 
and from his feet the Shudras. 

.'/h. The partisans of the An ch/ia ( Anda , egg, Hiranya yarlha of Indian 
mythology) ; these admit a first principle, or end of the past. They believe 
that in the beginning of the woild there were vast waters. Then was pro- 
duced the great An chfia , which had the form of a fowl's egg. It divided 
into two parts or sections ; the upper produced the heaven ; the lower, the 
earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, Brahma, who had the power of 
creating all beings without exception, animate and inanimate. They con- 
sider Brahma as the lord and creator. By another error they believe him 
immortal.* 

6th. The sectaries who admit of time , that is to say, w ho believe that 
beings are born of time, remark that plants, trees and other vegetables have 
one time for the production of flowers, another for that of fruits ; that theie is 
a time to make use of them ; that sometimes there is an expansion, sometimes 
a contraction, so that a branch of a tree is at one time covered with flowers, 
Li another it is dried up. They hence infer that time exists, although it be 
a tiling invisible and infinitely subtle. 

7th. The sectaries who recognise in space the principle of all tilings. 
Space or extension doth, according to them, beget all things, — men, the 
heaven and the earth ; and after their extinction, these return to original 
'•pace. 

8th. The Lou kia ye (Laokika), so called from a word signaling * ro?i- 
forrnable with the aye,’ believe that form, thought, and other laws (of na- 
ture) are infinitely subtle piinciples ; and that these aie produced from the 
four great beings (the elements) ; that the subtle may beget the gros^ : and 
* San tsang fa sou, 15, \\ II. ]>. ‘26, verso. 
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that tht- grosser beings of the universe are perishable, but that subtile causes 
aie indestructible. 

9th. The sectaries, * strong of mouth,’ are those who admit ether as 
the piinciple of all things; they believe that ether begets air; that air 
begets fire ; fire, heat ; heat, water ; w .ter, ice ; which solidified becomes 
earth. The eaith begets five diverse so: ts of grain; these produce life, 
which when destroyed, is i educed to ether. 

10th. The sect of those who believe that happiness or misery follows the 
actions of men ; and that there ate punishment and reward suitable to the 
actions performed dating life. If any one obseive the precepts and practise 
virtue, the sufferings of the soul and body which he undergoes, efface ante- 
nor acts ; and when these ait* destroyed, sufferings also cease and nirvana is 
attained. Anterior acts aie therefore, according to these sectaries, the 
universal cause. 

11 tU. The sectaries who admit of no cause, but maintain that every thing 
happens of iNelf ; who believe that beings are neither yiu nor youan, that is, 
neither d> pendent a pat te priori , nor linked a parte posteriori ; that all is 
pioduced and destioyed of its own spontaneity.* We have seen (note 14) 
that nine different opinions upon the origin and production of the world 
have been declin'd heterodox by the Buddhists. The heietics, say they, 
understand not that the laws of nature have had no beginning and will have 
no end. When causes and effects are combined and concatenated, they 
erroneously call tins birth , when causes and effects are disunited and iso- 
lated, they falsely denominate this extinction. Birth and extinction follow- 
destiny (die its effects'', and aie not in truth the realities of nature. But, 
following their peculiar caprice*, some have thought that that which produces 
birth is a distinct creature, who had the power to form the world and all 
beings. There are, as respects this matter, nine ‘ false vietvs’ (erroneous 
hypotheses') ; 1*L There are In reties who believe that all beings are born of 
time, as trees have a tune to bear flowers, and a time not to bear them. 
Time therefore exercises an action ; it expands and it contracts. It causes 
the blanch of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, or 
to wither. Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a substance, mani- 
fests its existence by its action upon flowers, fruits, and other objects of the 
same kind. Time therefore is to be taken as an eternal being, the sole 
< ause of all beings, even of nirvana . 2d. The partisans of space suppose 

that the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north and the 
south, aie able to produce men, the heaven, and the earth ; and that after 
extinction, all these return to space ; ether, the universe, all, is space. Space 
is that b\ which men and all beings live and die ; nothing is independent of 
* Sun teaiigjn i-ni, B. A LI 1 1, p. 24. 
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space. Space must be taken therefore for an eternal being, <\e. 3*1- Atom : , 
t . t ,t is the most attenuated particles of du-t, have been held by the parti- 
sans of Lou kia ye (‘ conformable with the age") as begetting form, thought, 
and the other laws. They say that the most subtle particles of the four 
great beings, that is the elements, are eternal, and capable of engendering 
the grosser beings ; that although their form be exceedingly subtle, the sub- 
stance or matter still exists ; and that while the grosser substances of the 
world are changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchumre ible ; ?he\ 
hence maintain that these subtle elements are the unique, eternal being, \e* 
4th. Ether or empty space, is considered by the sectaries designated strong 
(f month (ore fortes) as the cau«e of all beings; for they say, of ether i- 
begotten air ; of air, fire; of fire, heat; of heat, water; of w it« r, ice; 
of indurated ice, earth ; of eaith, the five kinds of grain ; of these, life ; nnd 
life, on its termination, returns to empty space. In the opinion of these 
therefore, ether is the eternal, unique being, &c. 5th. The ^ectaiies who 
conform to the aqe admit the seed of the elements, that i- of ear'll, water, 
fire, and air, as being sufficient to cau-e all things; they belter that al 
*he beings in the univeise aie born of the four elements, and on their de- 
struction, return to these. For example, in the body literally the root of 
the body), the solid part corresponds with earth ; the humid part, with 
water; the warmth, with fire; the mobile part (or mobility., with air. 
From this we may infer that the body, and all beings, differ in no r^pac: 
ftorn the four elements. Tims the seed of the four elements »<. acceding t.« 
these sectaries, the unique, eternal being. ,\.c. Gth . The spiritual /. or that 
which heretics call the knowledge of the eighth nsev v. Kia pt h and hi< 
sectaries teach, as we have already seen, that the principle ot the fwenty- 
f>.e realities, or the obscure piinuple. produces inttlligence ; that -x mtdli- 
gvnee is bora the thought of /, that tiic thought of / begets coh r, -omul, 
smell, ta-te, anil touch, or the five atoms ; that of the use atoms are born 
the five elements, earth, water, fire, aii , and ether ; tint of the fi.e element- 
al e born the eleven roots, the e\e. the no-e, the tongue, the body, the ?nrn\, 
the hand, the foot, the mouth, the intestinal orifice, and the lUethra. vh.ih, 
with the spiritual I, make twenty-five principle-*, the fust-tsw n* v four oi 
winch are born of the spiritual 7, and depend upon it as upon a master, 
’they look upon this spiritual I as eternal, intelligent, enlightened, and 
quiescent. In it reside eternity and indestructibility ; it includes and embrac* 1 - 
all the laws (of nature). They accordingly regaid it as unique being, 

7th. The partisans of the Vedas recognise the excellent \anqutshei or 
Kdrdyana, the most excellent and the most victorious of ihc Gods he who 
begot the four families or castes. From bus navel issued a great lotus, aud 
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of this lotas was born the god Brahma, who possessed the power of creating 
all things. The victorious god is, according to this system, superior to 
Brahma, and it is he who is regarded by these sectaries as the unique, eter- 
nal being, tec. 8th. The worshippers of the Lord ( Ishwara ^ , or the gov ernor of 
the three thousand worlds, residing in the heaven called Aghamshtd. These 
sectaiies rub themselves over with ashes, as do also the brahmans in general, 
who regard this god as the cause of all things. They attribute to him four 
virtues t^guna) ; substance, or substantial reality, ubiquity, eternity, and 
the power of creating all the laws (of nature). They assert also that this 
god has three bodies ; the body of the laic 7 signifying that his substance is 
eternal, universally diffused, and co-extensive with empty space, and having 
the power of creating all things ; the body that dispones, beciuse superior to 
forms ; the body of transformations , because he converts in the six conditions 
all the beings whose form he assumes. V th. The partizans of Malm Brahma.-' 

Nine other points are enumerated upon which the heretics are at fault in 
regard to form, i elation, cause, effect, sight, nature, concatenation (destiny, 
action, conduct ; and which have been expounded by the Tathagatas to tiie 
very intelligent Bodhis ittwa in the congregation of Lanka, to spare all subse- 
quent ages the danger of mistake on this subject. There arc twenty kinJs 
of error respecting the nature of nirvana : 1st. The death of the body when 
it is destroyed, and when respiration ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so 
called. 2d. Those who deem space to be the piime being, name the 
destruction and leturn of the universe to its oiigin, nirvana, dd. Those 
who believe air to produce, prolong, and destroy life, and to give bath to 
,.il things, called the air nirvana. 4th. Tiie heretical followers of the Vedas 
lelieve, as we have seen, that a lotus arose fioin the navel of Narayana, from 
which sprung the prince and father of the gods, Biahma, who gj\e birth to 
all beings, animate and inanimate, which issued fioin his mouth ; as ak-o ail 
the great land** the theatre of happiness, \irtue, and the precepts, where 
«'i£ presented in offering flowers and plants, and victims such as hogs, sheep, 
•i*ses, horses, tec. Birth in such lands is called by them nirvana, .'th. The 
heretics of I she nu, and their different offsets, assert that the venerable 
master I she na is invitsi.de, and fills ail space ; and that he can of what is 
invisible and formless, constitute all beings animate and in animate, and all 
tilings without exception. They call him thcrefoie nirvana. Gth. The 
heretics that go about naked think that the clear and distinct peieeption of 
all things in their different modes of being is nirvana, "th. The partisans 
of Pi s hi assert that the union or combination of the catth, water, fire, 

* 7 r *uu ( in Ley, Sba. n>u yan : chhio. quoted in the ban ts.ni g fa jt'u B. 
A X v\.p 3. 
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air, and ether, of atoms and other beings, begets the woild and all beings in- 
telligent or unintelligent; that when there i> no union, there is then disper- 
sion ; and that this dispersion is nirvana. 8th. The heretics who mortify 
the body name thus the end of that body and of the happiness it might 
enjoy. Dth. Those who place themselves in dependence upon woman, be- 
lieve that the supreme lord, Ma i sheou lo {Mafia lakwara ), made a woman 
of whom were born gods, men, dragons, birds, as well as all the beings pro- 
duced from eggs, serpents, scorpions, flies, &.o. And that he who undei- 
stands this is in nirvana . 10th. The sectaries who give themselves up to 

bodily mortifications (tapasvij, think that sins and happiness have an end 5 
and that virtue has one also ; and that this is nirvana. 11th. The seetaiies 
named of the pure eye, belie\e that passions have their limit; they attach 
themselves therefore to prudence (prajna), which is their nirvana. 12th. The 
sectaries of Matho lo believe that their master, Xdidyann, hath said : “ It is 
I who made all things ; I am the being of all beings ; I created all woilds. 
All animate and inanimate beings are born of me ; and when they return to 
another place ( paralra ), that is called nirvana..’'' 13th. The pailisans of Xt 
kian iseu say that there were born in the first place a male and a female, 
and that from the union of these are produced all things, animate and inani- 
mate ; and when the latter separate and return on their destruction to an- 
other place, that is nirvana. 14th. The sectaries of Seny kia (Sankhya) 
admit the twenty-five principles as being the cause of nature and of all 
beings, and they call this nirvana. 15th. Tne sect tries of Ma t sheou lo 
( Mahd Ishwara ) say that it was m truth Btahma who produced Narayana, 
who is the cause. That which they 'call Brahma and A drdi/ana are sover- 
eign gods and lords, the cause of birth and of extinction; all things aie 
born of the lord, and are extinguished of the loid, who therefoie ut/cdna. 
10th. Those sectaries who admit of no cau.-e, say that it is neither cause nor 
efhet that produced all beings; that there is neither pure cause nor impuie 
cause ; that the thouis of a pnekly plant and the colouis of the peacock aie 
1 lie work of no one, but exist of themselves unbegotten of any cause. )7th. 
The partisans of time say that tune ripens all the elements, foims all beings, 
and dt'peises them. It is said in the books of these heretics that though 
‘•truck with a hundred arrows if your time has not come, you cannot die ; 
but if your time have come, contact with the slightest plant will destroy 
you foithwith. All things are produced by time, matured bv time and ex- 
tinguished by time. 18th. The sectaries of water believe that water is the 
pnneiple of all things ; that it formed the heivcn and the eaith, and all 
beings, animate and inanimate ; that it can make and destiny ; and they call 
it nirvana. 10th. The partisans of the ether system think ether the cause 
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and first principle of all things ; that of ether is bom air, and then other 
elements in succession, as already mentioned. The earth begets ull kinds of 
seeds and medicinal herbs after their kinds, amongst which are grains con- 
ducive to life, which after being nourished, returns at last to ether. 20th. 
The sectaries who believe in the An chha ( Anda ) think that there were 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no eaith, no ether. There was but a 
vast water. The gieat An chha was there produced of the form of a hen’s 
egg, of the colour of gold ; when it arrived at maturity, it separated in two 
parts, between which Brahma was born, as seen above. When animate or 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in the other place, this is called 
nirvana .* 

Independently of the erroneous opinions which they profess on points of 
doctrine, there are observances which the heretics deem requisite to assure 
them real merit. Six kinds of mortification are reckoned among the heretics : 
1st. They refuse to eat and diink, and endure for a long time hunger and 
thirst, vainly persuading themselves that they thus acquire a title to 
reward. 2d. They plunge into very cold streams. 3d. They burn them- 
selves on different parts of their bodies, or breathe burning vapors by the 
nostrils. 4th. They remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 5th. They select cemeteries and funeral groves for their dwell- 
ing-places, and bind themselves to perpetual silence. 6th. Some pretend 
that in anterior existences they were oxen or dogs, and observe therefore what 
are called the precepts of the ox or dog, that is, they browse on the grass, 
and drink foul water in the hope of re-birth in heaven. t 

There are five kinds of doubts to which heretics are prone, named the five 
cut thoughts (cogitationum praecisiones). 1st. They doubt about Foe, and 
reason thus ; “Is Foe great ? is he Fou tan na, or every other that is great V* 
Which amounts to blasphemy and the destruction of the good principles 
^ roots) of the thoughts. These heietics believe that all the laws have no 
existence, like vacuity, and are subject neither to birth nor extinction. 2d. They 
doubt about the law, and inquire whether the law of Foe or that of the \ edas 
be the better ? the Vedas (tret tho), the title of which signifies discourses of 
science, are compositions replete with the false science of the heretics. 3d. 
They have doubts concerning the Seng (Sanga), not knowing whether the 
disciples of Foe or those of Fou tan ma deserve the preference. Hence 
they believe not in the Three Precious (Ones), Buddha, Dharma and Sanga , 
and this is elsewheie declared to be an unpardonable sin; stupid and 

* Tin pho phou sa ; Shy leng hia Linz ; II ei Lao siao ching . A* phan King’ 
tpioted m the San tmng ju sou, 15. XLVl. p.20. 

f Km tuui& fa sou, B. -XXVII. p. 12. \erso. 
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ignorant men who in their perversity believe not in the three precious ones, 
and who are without rectitude and filial piety, but who abound in the elements 
of all ciimes which expose them to retributions, are at their death as 
certain to fall into the evil conditions (see above), as the shadow is 
ceitain to follow the substance. This is one of those crimes from which 
there is no delivery, with however much desiie it may be attempted. 4th. 
They doubt the precepts ; instead of having perfect confidence in the pre- 
cepts, they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adhere to the prac- 
tice called that of 4 the hen and the dog which consists in supporting one’s - 
self on a single leg like a hen, or of feeding upon foul aliment like a dog ; 
or in other austerities which require the renunciation of good manners. 5th. 
They doubt the truth of the Precepts, that is they hesitate betwixt the 
Precepts of Foe and those of Fou lan na.* 

According to the account of Seng chao, master of the law, the heretics 
multiplied eight hundred years after Foe entered nirvana ; they established 
violent sects and wicked doctrines; repressed truth, and disturbed sound 
judgment. It was then that Deva Bodhisattwa, disciple of Loung shou 
(Naga krochuna) composed the work entitled Pe lun, (the hundred dis- 
courses) defending truth and closing the road to error.f 

Long as the foregoing note may appear, the reader will not deem it too 
much so when he considers that in showing us what the Buddhists held to 
be heterodox opinions, it places us in a better condition to decide upon what 
they held to be orthodoxy. It is a round-about but certain way of funda- 
mentally understanding a doctrine to contrast the latter with all that its 
partisans hold to be erroneous in other creeds. Lastly, amongst all parages 
in Chinese authors relative to what the Buddhists denominate htie-ies, I 
have met with none that was particularly applicable to the fire wor- 
shippers of Persia, of whom it would appear that certain legends written in 
Mongolian make mention under the name of Tarsa. — R. 

(22) A loud roar. — This prodigy is very famous, and is apparently 
alluded to in a book which I have found several times quoted under 
the title of Fa fang kouang use tseu heou king, that is to say, apparently 
the Sanscrit words Maha vaipulga Sinhanddanadi. There was a Bodhisattwa 
whose name, Sinhanddanadi, ‘ roaring of the lion appears to refer to a 
similar circumstance — R. 

(23) Divine sustenance , — an ascetic phrase, signifying apparently con- 
templation, or meditation ; applied to the most sublime perfections of the 
understand ling. — R. 

* Chhun> city Inn , quoted in the Atm tmng fa sou, I». \ XI\ p. 0. ver^o. 

t A'.ut tsuug Jn sou, Chapter ot the Sun Inn, ot tluee discounts, B I\. p 15 
versu. 
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(2 1) The men of the age ; — a designation used to distinguish ordinary men 
from the saints of different ranks who have delivered themselves from cor- 
poreal bonds, and assured themselves against human infirmities. — R. 

(25) His hair and his nails . — Compare the account of Hiuoan thsang, in 
his description of Ayodya, of Sou lou kin na , and of Kiu pi shouany na. The 
hair, nails, and teeth of the Buddhas, BodhUattwas, and other saints, are the 
relics most ordinarily spoken of, and over which sthupas were erected. — R. 

(2fi) The three Foes of the past times ; — that is, Karkuchanda, Kanaka 
Muni, and Kasyapa. — R. 

(27) Shy kia wen , or Shy kia muni, — the anchoret, or ornament of the 
house of Sakya ; for Sakya is the family, and not the personal name of the 
last Buddha, and is used in the latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

There was a very ancient Buddha of the name of Sakya in the time called 
the three asankya , when our Buddha began the period of his existence, 
was then named Fa kouang mhig, ‘ the very luminous.' This application 
of the same name to two or more personages has been but little attended to. 
Thus we have two Amitabhas, two Sakya Muni’s, two Avalokiteswaras, 
&c.~R. 

(28) A dragon. — The Chinese word Loung corresponds with the Indian 
term Naga. The idea of a fabulous being analogous to reptiles, but endowed 
with the faculty of flight, is much more aucient in Chint than the Buddhist 
religion. It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been taken 
from India from the highest antiquity, and whether Loung is not a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Saga. The leference here is not to the part that dragons 
play in the national mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in 
the failles of the Buddhists. 

There are eight classes of intelligent beings to whom the doctrines be- 
queathed by the Buddhas may be profitable, and may secure ultimate deli- 
verance : these are the eight classes who are represented as attending in 
crowds (like the shrubs of a thicket), upon the preachings and the assem- 
blies of the saints of the three translations , that is to say, of the Sravakas 
the Nidana Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas : 1st, the gods ( Devas ) ; 2d, the 
dragons ( Loung , Naga) , 3d. the Ve cha ( Yakshas ) ,■ 4th, tbe Kan tha pho 
{Gandhat vas) ; 5th, the A sieoulo ( Asuras ) ; Gth, the Kia leou lo ( Garuras ) ; 
7th, the Kin na lo ( Kinnaras) ; 8th, the Ma heou lo kia ( Mahoragus ). 

I shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur to the different 
classes of genii ; at present I shall restrict myself to the consideration of the 
Nagas, who, as we see, occupy a place amongst beings superior to man and 
endowed with reason. They are, say the Buddhists, intelligent animals. In 
the * Book of the Peacock ’ ( Khoutig tsio king), the ‘ Book of Gt eat Cloud,' 
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(Ta gun king), and other sacred works, we find the dragons named by their 
titles, and their kings designated as protectors of the law of Buddha.* There 
are in the sea, one hundred and seventy -seven kings of the dragons. The 
seventh is named So hie lo , * the salt sea' (Sagara) ; he is the nineteenth 
of the twenty gods, and is the most powerful dragon-king. It is he who 
when the Bodhisattwas reside in the ten earths (or grades of unification) 
appears with his dragon-body above the ocean. When it rains, it is he who 
spreads (over the skies) the thick clouds so as to ensure the most ad- 
vantageous rain for ail. He constantly attends the assemblies of Buddha ; 
defends the law, protects the people, and thus acquires for himself grea^ 
merits. His palace is adorned with the seven precious things, and pre- 
sents the same magnificence as those of the gods. It is in this palace that 
the dragons compiled the work called Hi a pen king , or ‘ the Last Volume, 1 
from the discourses of Manjusri and Ananda ; and it is there that the Bodhi- 
sattwa, Naga kochnna saw it when he penetrated the palace of the dragons. 
This book was divided into three parts, or volumes ; the superior, the mean, 
and the inferior. The inferior contained a hundred thousand gitthas, dis- 
tributed into forty-eight classes. Nag a kochnna retained them in his memo- 
ry, and published them to the world. There, too, are preserved books of 
marvellous extent, seeing that one among them contains as many gathds as 
there are atoms in ten great chiliocosms, and as many sections as there are 
atoms in the four mundane continents. f 

Dragons are produced in four different ways ; from an egg, from the 
womb, from humidity, and by transformation, according as they dwell to 
the east, the south, the west, or the noith of the tree Cha she ma h (herd 
of deer). Their palacc-i are adorned with the seven precious things. They 
pnjoy, as do other creatuio supcnor to nun, the faculty of transformation, 
saur-g on five particular occasion-, when it is not permitted them to conceil 
their form ; namely, at their birth, at their death, at the time of their mer- 
nmen r . when they are angry, and when asleep. It is nanated on this sub- 
ject that ar ta*' time when Buddha was with the Sangas in the garden Kg 
f:ou tov, there was a king of the dragons of the sea, who, endupd with human 
form, can;* and asked to embrace religious life. The Bhikshns, igrnr.uit 
tnat they were dealing with a dragon, received him according to his leque'-t. 
The dmgnn-moTik withdrew to yield himself up to contemplation ; hot toe 
dragons are of a dull stupid disposition ; lie became drowsy, and having 
lost the faculty of di-guiMng himself, his body entirely tilled the apaitrne r t. 

* Fan u <, 15. II. Chapt. * of the eight ciisseN 

t f[,'un ,/ vl i jii;i ur Iiistor\ ot the Gods, quu*ed 1:1 the Via Uani* fa to x 
B. \1 \ I.p. r. ’ W 
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The Bhiks'nus who dwelt with him, haring returned to the house, were seized 
with terror on beholding him. They uttered loud cries to summon their 
companions, and thus awakened the dragon, who resumed the figure of a bhi- 
kshu, and sat with his legs crossed in the attitude of meditation. The disap- 
pearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk renewed the terror 
of the assembly, which immediately reported the affair to Buddha. “ This 
is not,” said he, “ a man, but a king of the dragons.” He then summoned 
him, preached the law in his behalf, directed his return to the palace of the 
dragons, and forbade the blukshus ever to admit a dragon to monastic life. 
This gave Buddha occasion to explain the live circumstances appertaining to 
the destiny of this class of beings.* .The dragons are tiie kings of scaly animals 
and of those called insects. They cau conceal themselves, cr shine with a 
brilliant light, and assume a larger or a smaller stature ; but they are subject 
to three scourges which torment their existence. They dread the scorching 
winds and burning sands, which consume their skin and flesh and occasion 
them the most lively pain in their bones. They aie liable to full in the midst of 
tempests, which occasion them to lose the ornaments which embellish their 
garments, and sttip them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them. 
Lastly, they dread that, while they arc disporting the Garur’a, enter the 
palace and carry away the newly born dragons, upon which he feeds. 

We shall see in the course of this narative many fabulous adventures, in 
which dragons of either sex figure ; — and shall tlicu take occasion to recur 
to the subject. — It. 

(29) Fifty Vujnns : — about 2 to 300 nules. 

(.30j Limit of fire , — in the text Ho king. The great distance here indi- 
cated, if it is not erroneous, carries us to tbe not them boundaries of India, or 
even to Tibet, in the direction of the sources of the Ganges. 

There is doubtless in the name of the evil genius, ‘ Boundary of fire’ 
an allusion to some legend that has hitherto escaped our research, and per- 
haps some tradition of a volcanic eruption ; or it may refer to thermal springs 
,uch as aie found in the Himalaya. Father d’Amlrada, speaking of the 
, i, orient of fire, repeats a fable refeiring to a iiot spring in the same coun- 
1 1 ics. A country named Agn'yn is mentioned in the enumeration of the 
oo; thorn countries of India. Agniy deea, or the god of fire, residing at Agni- 
t .n>a, is leekoned among the divinities of Nepal. J 

loll sang km lan . — Buddhist temple ; see Chap. III. note 5. 

* s’ro f.uiir 1 1 saa, B. Will. p. 2d. 

t A u ; Vniaiui, quoted by Ward, uric of the Hist, of the Hindus, Vol. 

J>. II. 

t .-Ij.'ilic fi’i.-rnrc/ifs, \ ol. XVI. p. 4tit>, note 3/. 
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(32') Py ckifoe. — We have already seen thus named a class of saints who oc- 
cupy a high rank in the Buddhist hierarchy. The Sanscrit expression is Pra- 
fyeka Buddha ; the Pali, Pacheka Buddha , the Mongolian Pradigaboud. 
M. Schmidt has not recognised this last form, but has satisfied himself with 
transcribing the word without tracing its origin. It is apparently from the Pali 
form, pacheka, that the Chinese have transcribed the word Py chi , but this 
presents a difficulty : the translators assert that the fan word entire, is Py 
chi kia lo f which would give a form wholly unknown in Sanscrit, Pratyekara , 
and does not correspond with the analysis made by the Chinese of the 
Sanscrit word. However it be, when the authors of the Chinese trans- 
lations, instead of confining themselves to the transcription of the word, 
endeavour to give its meaning, they render it in three different ways, which 
lead to the supposition of some equivoque iu the Sanscrit radical. They 
assert that Py chi foe signifies Yuan kio, ‘ complete intelligence Yuan kto, 
' intelligence produced by destiny’ (or the concatenation of causes) and Ton 
Aio, * isolated, or distinct intelligence.’ This triple translation must arise 
from some equivocal meaning in Sanscrit : the last is the only one which 
completely coincides with the well known sense of Pratyeka. 

However this be, the place occupied by the Pratyeka Buddhas in the 
hierarchy of saints is fixed with precision in Buddhist works. There arc 
five fruits which set those who have gathered them on the way to the 
supreme Bodhi ; and names are given to the various degrees of perfection 
indicated by these five fruits. The lowest of these is that of the Srotd- 
panna, who has still 80,000 kalpas to pass ere he be completely emanci- 
pated from the influence of error and passion. Above these, are in the 
ascending scale, the Sakridd garni, the Andgdmi , and the Arhan. Abov e 
*hese are the Pratyeka- Buddhas, who have gathered the fifth fruit. These 
nave for ever renounced the errors of the three worlds, lusts, anger, hatred, 
and ignorance ; and when they shall have passed through 10,000 Kalpas, 
'A ill obtain the first degree, above which is none other.* Buddha himself 
has said; “A hundred wicked men are not wortli one virtuous one ; a 
thousand virtuous men arc not worth one observer of the five precepts ;f ten 
‘housand observers of the five precepts are not worth one Sakriddgdmi , ten 
million Sakridagamis, are not worth one Andgdmi , one hundred millions of 
Anagamfe are not worth one Arhan . a thousand millions of Arhans are 
not worth one Pratyeka Buddha But he adds, 11 Ten thousand millions 
of Pratyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas of the three 
Mmes, that is the past, the present, and the future ; and a hundred times ten 

* B<mI <,f it,* s r rP .,t Xu i ana, quoted m the San tsari* fa sou B. XXII t> 3 v 

t See \\ I. n. 2U. ' y • 
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thousand millions of Buddhas are not equal to the being freed from 
thought, locality, action, and manifestation.” 

The Yuan kio , by the contemplation of the twelve Yuan {Nidanas) 
emancipates himself from ego aud the other errors ; knows and compre- 
hends the true void (spiritual substance) and the nature of Nirvana. He is 
thus carried beyond the girdle of the three 'worlds ; it is his Yana or me- 
dium of translation into nirvana ; and as the Yuan (the twelve degrees of 
individual destiny) have place in him, he is on this account named Yuan 
kio, — which appears to mean Nidana- Buddha. 

The Tou kio make their appearance in ages destitute of Buddhas. They 
are solitary and devoted to the contemplation of things and their vicissi- 
tudes ; and being without master, it is of their own understanding that they 
attain the comprehension of the veritable void ; hence their name Tou kio 
(‘ isolated intelligence’), apparently Pratyeka-Buddha. Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only ; they are not per- 
mitted to experience those grand emotions of compassion which are of ser- 
vice to all living beings without exception, and which are peculiar to the 
Bodhisattwas. Such are the bounds to which the Tou kio are restricted, 
and by which they are disabled from becoming Buddhas (immediately). 5,4 

The Tom kio and the Yuan kio are mentioned concurrently in the same 
passage, f which seems to prove that the Buddhists of China at least, have 
established some distinction betwixt the Nidana-Buddhas and the Pratye- 
ka-Buddhas, a distinction not altogether justified in the passage itself. 

There are two kinds of Tou kio ; those who form classes or herds . that 
is to say, who after the manner of deer, take up with their own kind, and 
look back to see if any follow them ; they are named in Sanscrit Vargga- 
chart. The others think of nought but their own salvation, indulging no 
thought about that of other men. They are compared to an animal with 
but one horn (A/a’ lin in Chinese), and are named in consequence Khad- 
gavisdadhalpa, * Pratyekas resembling a uuicorn.’^ 

The contemplation of the twelve Nidanas, which forms the occupation of 
the Yuan kio, is a subject much more difficult to clear up. It would be 
interesting to determine how the succession of these twelve causes and 
effects leads the spirit to lay hold upon the * veritable void,’ or spiritual 
substance ; but I can find on this subject but one passage, and that conceiv- 
ed in almost enigmatic terms. The Yuan kio sees that Avidya (ignorance) 
attains to Jardmaranam (old age and death) and that thus are produced the 

* San tsang fa sou, B. XX. p. 25. 
t Leng yau king, B. Yl. quoted in San tsang fa sau. 

$ >i/ hiuan ki, quoted m the San t»ang fa sou, 15. XLVIII. pass, 

v 2 
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twelve A iddnas. He then sees that the extinction of Avichja conducts to 
the extinction of Jdrdmaranam, and he thus comprehends that theie is nei- 
ther birth nor death, or he comprehends that which is not subject to birth 
or death, that is to say, spiritual nature. * The perfection to which the 
Tuan kio attain, their exemption from the vicissitudes of life and death, and 
their faculty of becoming men or gods, render them worthy of adoration, 
and they are therefore among the eight classes of beings in honor of whom 
towers are erected. These eight classes are the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
Arhans, Anagamis, Sakridagamis, Srotapannas, and the Chakravarti kings. 
(M. Remusat seems to have omitted the Pratyeka Buddhas. — J. W. L.) 

From the foregoing explanations the word Buddha which enters into the 
term Pratyeka Buddha, cannot mislead us as to the true position of these 
j trsonages, who are very far from being classed amongst ‘ absolute intcllU 
k' 'icea.’ I" was therefore a grievous error of M. Schmidt, when he said that 
4 ‘ Buddhist books make a great difference among the various Buddhas, not 
merely with reference to their sanctity, but to their activity in the salvation 
of living beings;" and then comprised in this class the Sravakas and the 
Tratyeka Buddhas. f This confu>ion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions which follow ; and others, we shall see, have yet to be established 
between the Buddhas and Pratyekas, separated in the hierarchy of saints by 
the Bodhisattwas, who are infinitely above the latter, though still far inferior 
to the former. — It. 

(3.'>) The spot of the inhouan . — The place where the Piatyeka-Buddha, 
of whom he spoke, entered nirvana, that is to sav died. — I?. 

(.14) Where he dried his clothes . — Compare Chap. VIII. note 7. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Town of Ki jao i. — liner Fleinr. — Torest of IIo J:. 

Fa liian halted at the temple* of the dragon and remained there 
some time. Ihs sojourn ended, lie turned towards the south- 
east ; and having tra\ died seven yeou yun , he came to the town 
of Ju jao !.* This town touches the river Jleay .* There are two 
£ 'toy /at Ian entirely devoted to the study of the less trans- 
lation t. 

* l'a hn\ia hr/?, B. If. Chapter * en cnmpiinsons d> au n from plants. ’ 
t t eO er eta Uniudlehien ae» Ihuidhaituiu*. 
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To the west of this town, about six or seven li, and on the 
northern bank of the river Heng, is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of liis disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability 4 and upon pain ; 5 upon the comparison 
of the body to a bubble of water , 6 and upon some other similar 
subjects. In this place they have erected a tower, which 
subsists still. 

Crossing the II eng, and proceeding southward three yeov yam 
you come to a forest named IIo li. Foe there preached the law. 
They have erected tours wherever he passed, or walked, or sat. 


NOTES. 

(li The temple : — in Chinese, Tsing & he, ‘ pure or holy house.’ This 
name is given to the Seng kia Ian, because those who restrain their thoughts, 
that is the Samaneans, dwell in them. There are live Tsing she more cele- 
brated than all others, of which mention will be made iu the subsecjent 
chapters, when the word itself will be further considered. — R. 

(21 Ki jao i. — This name, which the Chinese do not interpret, is identi- 
cal with that of Ku jo kn che in the narratiie of Hiuan thsang. — R. 

It is the transcription of the Sanscrit name of the town of Kanouj, or 
rather A 'anyakubja, which signifies the “ hunch-backed gill.’’ 

This etymology refers to a legend according to which the hundred daughters 
of the king Kusanal/ha, who reigned there, were rendered hunch-backed 
because they would not submit to his lawless desiies. Kanyakubja is the 
same town which Ptolemy* calls Kcwofija, and which in our times bears 
the name of Kanouj. It is situated on tiie right bank of the Ganges, in Lat. 
X. 27° -1' and Long. E. 79.3°. The name of this town is sometimes written 
Kanarji in the Sanscrit books of the middle ages. The Chinese Buddhist 
works translate Kanyakubja by Khiu niu chhing, or ‘ the town of hunch- 
backed damsels .’ In this town, say they, tiiere was formerly the ‘ hermit 
of the great tree lie cursed niuety-nine women, who became in the same 
instant hunch-hacked ; hence the name. Foe descended here from the 
heaven Tao li (Trayastrinsha), where he had preached the law, on which 
account a tower was erected in the place, the fifth amoDg the great towers 
of Buddha. — Kl. 

* B. VII. ch. 2. 


P 
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(3) The river Heng . — We ha\e seen, (Chap. VII. 2) that the Chinese name 
the Ganges Heng or Heng kid, and that the Sanscrit etymon of which these 
words are the transcript, signifies according to them ‘ come from the heavenlg 
mansion,’ because this river flowed from an elevated place, that is, from the 
summit of the Snowy Mountains. We need not repeat here what has been said 
on the subject of the sources of the Ganges. There is a nymph who presides 
over this river and bears its name : she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well. This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any great organ 
of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. Thus Anarodha is 
mentioned, as having been deprived of his eyes, yet seeing none the less 
whatever exists in a triple chiliocosin as readily as you may distinguish a 
fruit placed in your hand ; also the Naga Pa ?ian tho (Vananda'j, who heard 
without the aid of ears ; Kino fan pa the (Kavanpate), who ruminated like 
an ox and ceased not to discern flavours ; of the genius of empty space 
(Sunyata) who, though without body, was sensible to external bodies: and 
of Maha Kasyapa, who had no necessity for mens to understand all the laws 
of the universe.* — R. 

(A) Instability . — In the text the non-duration, the noa-etemitg in 
Sanscrit anidgam , one of the fundamental conditions of relative existence : 
or in Buddhist parlance, one of the four realities acknowledged by Sak\a 
Muni. Tiiis subject will be treated in the notes to Chapter XXII. — R. 

{')) Pam, — One of the four realities recognised by Sakya; in Sanscut 
dul ham, 

(0) A bubble of water. — Sakya affirmed that the human body, formed by 
the union of the fi\e elements, possessed no more stability than a bubble. But 
Ibis observation was made by him in his promenades around the town of 
Kapilavistu. He apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two preced 
mg ones, in his sermons preached near the town of Kanouj. — R. 


* heng y<T7i i,mz, cued *n Sun tsa’/g fa .< >u. B. XXVIII. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Kingdom of Sia chi. 

Thence proceeding ten yeou yan towards the south-west, you 
come to the great kingdom of Sha chi. On issuing from the town 
of Sha chi by the southern gate, you find to the east of the road 
the place where Foe bit a branch of the nettle-tree, and planted 
it in the earth. This branch put forth and grew to the height of 
seven feet, and never after increased or diminished. The hereti- 
cal brahmans, excited by envy and jealousy, cut it, or tore it up, 
to cast it away ; but it always sprang up again in the same place 
as before. 

There are also in this place four stations of Foe, where they 
erected towers which are extant to this day. 

NOTES. 

(1; Tea yeou yan , — about fourteen leagues. — R. 

(2) The great kingdom of Sha chi. — According to the route of Fa hian, this 
kingdom must be placed ou the Goomty, in the tenitory of Lucknow. — Kl. 

There is a difficulty in this part of Fa Ilian’s route which can be explained 
awav only on the supposition of a misprint in the French edition or an error 
in the original Chinese. Ten yojanas to the south-west would be a retio- 
grade movement on the part of our pilgrim ; and would moreover be incom- 
patible with his subsequent course. Professor Wilson,* has suggested 
Cawnpore, lj lug south-east of Kanouj, as the probable position of Sha chi, 
and lias traced our pilgrim’s route accordingly ou his sketch-map. But, as 
we see in Chapter XX, the next journey of eight yojanas south from Sha 
chi brings our pilgrim to She trei ( Srdcasti I in the kingdom of K,‘i sa to 
(Kosala, Oude) ; and hence I make no doubt we should read no, til-east in 
the text, instead of south-west. Still the difficulties are by no means solv- 
ed by this explanation ; for if, as we shall see presently, She icc-i was some- 
where in the neighbourhood Fyzabad or Oude, we must suppose some error 
in the estimation of the distance passed by our traveller, or make the yojana 
of unusual length to suit the present occasion. Unfoitunatcly the itinerary 
of liiouan tlisang throws no light upon the subject. — J. \Y. L. 

* J. K. .1. S. vol. V. p. 122. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


K.nguom ot' Km sa lo. Town of She wei. Temple of Clu houan. i own of 

iou wei. 

Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight tjeou yan,‘ you 
arrive at the kingdom of Kin sa lo , 2 and the town of She wei." 
The population of this town is very inconsiderable ; they only 
reckon about two hundred families (or houses.) It is there that 
the king Pho sse no * resided. They are there extremely attached 
to the Law ; and within the enclosure of the temple, at the spot 
where was the wall of the old man Sin tha's' well ; at the spot 
where the wicked genius Tag kim* obtained the doctrine ; and at 
the spot of the pan m /tenon , 1 where the body was burnt, men of 
after ages have built towers, which remain to this day. The here- 
tical brahmans 8 of the town, excited by feelings of jealousy, desired 
to destroy these ; but the heavens thundered and the Imlitnin' 1- 

* 3 C 

flashed, so that they could not approach to overturn them. 

On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
hundred paces to the east of the road, you find the temple which 
the patriarch Silt tha caused to be erected. The gate of this 
temple faces the east. There are two pavilions 9 and two stone 
pillars. On the pillar to the left side is executed the figure of a 
wheel ; 10 on that to the right side is placed that of an ox. The 
reservoirs are filled with the purest water, and the groves are 
formed of bushy trees ; the rarest flowers grow there in abun- 
dance and charm the sight by their lively hues. There, too, is 
the temple called Chi hovnn." 

Foe having ascended to the heaven Too li,' 2 remained there 
ninety days preaching the law in favour of his mother. The 
king Pho ssp no experienced a vir id desire to behold Foe again. 
He accordingly caused the head of an ox to be carved of 
sandal wood, by way of representing an image of Foe, and 
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placed it in the spot where Foe sat. When on his return Foe 
entered the temple, the statue rose and approached to meet him. 
Foe said, “ Return, and be seated ; after my pan ni houan thou 
shalt be the model for imitation by the four classes.” 13 The statue 
returned and sat down. It was the first of all the statues of 
Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have copied. 
Then Foe transported himself into a small temple constructed on 
the south side, different from that of the statue, and situated at 
twenty paces distance. 

The temple of Chi houan had originally seven stories. The 
kings and the people of various countries were full of veneration 
for this place and came hither to celebrate the festivals. Cano- 
pies and streamers were hung up, flowers were scattered, per- 
fumes burnt. Lanterns supplied the place of day, and even in 
daytime were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the flags and 
the drapery of the pavilions ; and the seven stories of the temple 
were utterly consumed. The kings and the people experienced 
profound sorrow at this event. They thought that the image of 
sandal wood had been burnt ; but five or six days after, on open- 
ing the little eastern temple,’* they suddenly beheld the ancient 
image ! They reconstructed the temple, and when they had 
completed the second story, they installed' 5 the statue in its for- 
mer place. 

On arriving at the temple of Chi houan, Fa hian and Tao 
citing reflected that in this place the Honorable of the Aye had 
passed twenty-five years 16 in austerities ! 13y their side was a mul- 
titude of people animated with the same thoughts, who had tra- 
versed many regions, some to return to their own country, others 
to experience the instability of life. 1 ’ That day ou seeing the 
place where Foe no longer was, 18 their hearts experienced a live- 
ly emotion. Other ecclesiastics addressing Fa hian and Tao 
thing, “ From what country come you they asked. “We 
have come from the land of Han,” replied the former. The eccle- 
siastics then replied, and sighing, observed, “ How marvellous ! 
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that men from the extremity of the world are enabled to come 
in search of the law even to this place 1” Then they spoke 
amongst themselves, “We other masters and Ho shang ,” n 
said they, “ since we succeeded each other, have never before 
seen the priests of IIan s ° come hither.” 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four li, there is a thicket 
called the Wood of the Recovered Eyes. In former times there 
were five hundred blind persons, who, coming to the temple, so- 
journed in this place. Foe preached the law in their behalf, and 
they all recovered their sight. These blind men, transported 
with joy, planted their staves in the ground and performed an 
act of devotion, turning their faces aside. Their staves took root 
and grew. The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut 
them, and they formed this grove, called for this reason the 
Wood of the Recovered Eyes. The clergy of the temple of Chi 
houan frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

To the north-east of the temple of Chi houan, at the distance 
of six or seven li, the mother of Pi she /child' caused a temple to 
be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. This place is 
in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi houan. The town 
has two gates, one facing the east, the other the north. There is 
the garden that the patriarch Sin tha caused to be made after 
having paid money to buy it.** The temple is situated in the 
midst, on the very spot where Foe stayed, and for a long time 
preached the Law for the salvation of man. At the places where 
he passed, or where he sat, every where they have erected 
towers, and all these places have appropriate names ; such as that 
where Sun to li accused Foe of murder. 23 

On coming out of the temple of Chi houan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northerly, at the distance of seventy paces 
to the west of the road you come to the place where Foe for- 
merly disputed with the adherents of ninety-six heretical sects.** 
The kings of the country, the grandees, the magistrates, and the 
people, were all heaped up like clouds, and listening intently. At 
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this moment a heretical girl named Chen che mo na, urged by a 
feeling of jealousy, gathered up her garments in suchwise over her 
belly as to make her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the 
whole assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
Law.* 5 Then the king of the gods, Shy, having transformed 
himself into a white rat, came and gnawed the cincture she had 
around her loins ; so that the garments fell to the earth ; the 
earth opened, and this woman fell living into hell ! Thiao tha ,** 
who with his venemous nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise 
living into hell ! These places were known and marked by men 
of subsequent times. In the place where the dispute (with the 
heretics) took place, they have raised a temple. This temple is 
about six toises 1 ’ high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated. 

To the east of the road is a chapel 11 of the gods appertaining to 
the heretics, and named Covered by the Shadow. It is in front of 
the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and the two chapels 
are thus opposite to each other on either side of the road. This 
last is also about six toises high. Here is the reason why it is 
called Covered by the Shadow : When the sun is in the west the 
temple of the Honorable of the Age* covers with its shadow the 
temple of the gods belonging to the heretics ; but when the sun is 
in the east, the shadow of the latter temple deflects to the north 
and never falls on the temple of Foe. The heretics had a custom 
of sending people to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep it, 
water it, burn perfumes, and light the lanterns for the performance 
of their worship ; but the next morning all the lanterns were found 
transported to the temple of Foe. The brahmans, 30 full of resent- 
ment said, “ The»9/ia men take our lanterns to use them in the wor- 
ship they perform to Foe ; why do we not resist them ?” The 
brahmans then set themselves to watch by night ; but they saw the 
gods and the genii whom they worshipped themselves carry away 
the lanterns, thrice encircle the temple, worship Foe, and 
suddenly disappear. The brShmans thus learnt to appreciate 
the greatness of Foe, and abandoning their families, entered upon 
religion. 
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Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this event, 
there were around the temple of Chi honan ninety- eight Seny 
hi a Ian, all provided with apartments for the ecclesiastics, and 
which were empty in but one place. In the Kingdom of the 
Middle 31 there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries who all recog- 
nise the present world / 2 every sect has its disciples, who are 
numerous ; they beg their subsistence, but they carry no beg- 
gar’s pot . 33 They seek happiness, moreover, in waste places, 
and in the highways, and establish in those situations houses 
for the supply of travellers with shelter, beds, and wherewithal 
to eat and drink. Men who have embraced religious life lodge 
there equally going and coming : but the time during which they 
are thus harboured is not the same (as in the monasteries). Thiao 
tha has also sectaries who still subsist ; these honor the three Foes 
of the past time Shy kia teen foe 15 alone they honor not. 

To the south-west of the town of She wei, at the distance of 
four li, the king Lieov. I'f endeavoured to attack the kingdom of 
She t. 8 ' The Honorable of the / lye placed himself on the road, 
and at the place where be stood they have erected a tower. 

At fifty li west of the town you come to a little town named 
Tou wei ; 3 * it is the birth-place of the Foe Kia she. 3 * At the place 
where the father and son held an intern iew , 10 as also at the place 
of the pan ni honan,*' towers have been erected. In like 
manner they have raised a great tower for the She h 12 of tin: 
entire body of the Joulat ‘ Kia she. 

NOTES. 

(1) Eight tjcnti gons — about 11 leagues amt a fifth. — It. 

(2) Km tn to. — This kingdom, called by the same name by liman Pusan;, 
is easily lecogniscd as Kigali, or (hide, one of the nio-t cukbtated coun- 
tries in primitive Buddhism. It is both impoitant and easy to deti rtninc Us 
position, which will enable us to fix preceding stations, and establish a solid 
basis (or the subseipient march of our pilgiiins tlnough a countiv which it 

s extri mely interesting to recognise. The map of India found m the gieat 
•iap.int.se Liicjclopiahj, * and reproduced in Tieiich by M. KLipioth i^vc 
* 11. LM\ . i>. hi. 
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plate) gives separately the two names Kiao so lo and She ivei, making 
them thus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which is placed Kiapi lo. Now, 
"Fa hian re-unites Kiu sa lo and She wet into one kingdom, making She wei 
tlie capital of Kin sa lo. As he had travelled through the country his testimo- 
ny is entitled to higher credit than that of the unknown geographer who 
compiled the materials for the map just mentioned Kiu sa lo is the Kosala 
of Sanscrit books, the celebrated kingdom of Rama, whose capital was 
Ayodhya. The position of this country is therefore one of those best ascer- 
tained in the itinerary of Shy fa hian, since it results from an incontestible 
synonyme and coincides with both the foregoing and the subsequent march 
of the traveller, tint is to say from Mathuia and Kanouj to Patna. We 
might suppose that the name Kosala extended to other countries of India 
seeing that in the Chinese map Kiao sa lo is placed to the west of Benares, 
south of Kusambi an.l Mathura, and stated to be a kingdom six thousand 
li in circumference. Further still, a country named Kiu (se lo, — (appa- 
rently a transcription of the same Sanscrit word K6*<tla)~may be seen to the 
north-west of On che yan na (Ujjain). It is this country that Hiuan thsang 
places in western India, and ihe capital of which he names I y i lo ma lo. It 
must be Guzciat. 

Ma touan lm quotes a history of Km sse lo, — Kiu sue lo chonan , com- 
posed anonymously ; but he gives no details on the subject. 

A difficulty attending this identity of Kosala and She u-et ( admitted by Fa 
hian and rejected by Hiuan thsang) will be discussed in the next note.— R. 

(3) She wei. — The name of this town is tianslated by Fung te, * abun- 
dant or flourishing viltue,’ and also by IVen ice, ‘ celebrated productions 
because this town excels all others on the reputation of its production. 
Hiuan thsang assui es us that the name of this town is conupted, and that it 
should be pronounced Shy lo fa sy tt (Sravasti). 

The town of She we'i wa«. commended for four properties worthy of re- 
mark It contained all kinds of riches and precious things, so that no other 
kingdom could compare with it. The five kinds of desires (corresponding 
to the five senses) were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other coun- 
try presented such abundance. Nowhere were the people in a better condi- 
tion to study the doctrine and obtain final deliverance * 

But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kbsda and Sravasti 
separately, while Fa hian makes the latter the capital city of the former. 
Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia reached Sravasti, and passed thence to 
Kapilavastu. It was later, after haviug traversed Kalinga, that he came 
to K6sala, whence he reached the country of Andhra, which corresponds 
* Fan 1 / ming i, B. HI. Art kingdom. 

Q 
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■with modern Telmga. It is thus easy to see that the name Ivosala was applied 
in the time of Hiuan thsang to a part of India which Fahian ne'er visited 
end of which he does not speak. The details too given in the £?* iu chi, 
regai ding this country, have no correspondence whatever with those given 
by the author of the Foe love ki. Tiiey refer exclusively to the preaching 
of the thirteenth patriarch Naga Koshuna, principally in the southern coun- 
tries of India, eight hundred years after Sakya. On the other hand, the 
scenes in the life of Sakya which Fa hian places in Kosala and She wei, (for 
with him these names are synonymous,) are those uf which Hiuan thsang 
indicates Shy to fa sy h as the site. The latter country is therefore the 
K<5sala of the Foe kone ki . But it is allowable to suppose that the memory 
of the powerful empire the foundation of which the Brahmanical writers 
ascribe to Rama, was perpetuated in other regions of India, and especially in 
that of which the name Kosala is preserved in the Si in chi. — R. 

(4) Pho use no . — This name is uniformly given m Buddhist works to the 
prince of Kosala who was contemporary with Sakya. It is translated ‘ vic- 
torious or triumphant army.' Hiuan thsang declares it to be corrupted, 
and restores it to Po lo si na chi to , translating it in the same manner. The 
Sanscrit form is Prasenajit. This prince shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought in marriage from the king of KapiU, a princess of the race of Shy 
chonng, or Shdkya suta. A femal- slave ot Ma ha nan having given birth 
to a daughter of exquisite beauty, the latter was sent to the king Prasenajit, 
who had by her a son named Lieou li, of whim we shall speak by and bye. 
Ma ha nan was the son of king Hon fan, and cousin of Sakya. 

Sanang Setnen names the prince who m the time of Buddha reigned over 
Kosala in the town of VaisdU , Saltchnn in Mongol, and s>ys that he waa 
the son of the king Arujhona (Ekvktrhi. I suspect there is some error in 
this recital, at least as regirds the to.vn of Va-sali, which could not at that 
time have been included iu the kingdom of Kosala. The translator of Snnang 
offers no elucidation of any part of the text of his author which refers to 
the history of ancient India, hut confines himself to transcribing without 
explaining the names of Indian princes tianslated into Mongol — R. 

(b) Sin tha . — This name is also corrupted at cording to Hiuan thsang, 
who restores its orthography, Son tha to, and tianslates it by ‘ veil 
pit'ing , ’ it must be the Sanscrit Sudatd . The title of Chaog che given him, 
designates indifferently superiority of age or of rank he is theiefore the 
aged, the patriarch , the chief, the great. Thus Sndata was in reality one of 
the grandees or ministers of Prasenajit Pious and enlight^d, knowing both 
how to amass wealth and how to expend it ; generous towards and help- 
ful to the needy, to orphans, and lonely nif-i!, lie de^cividly obtained the fair 
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surname of Ky kou tou (largitor eiga oiphanos et derelictos). It was 
he w ho elected to Buddha the temple of Chi kouan , of which mention will 
be made lower down, and which obtained for that spot the name of Ky 
kou tou youan, 1 the garden of the benefactor of orphans.' Hiuan tbsang 
saw the ruins of this minister's palace in the 7th century. — R. 

(6) The wicked g emus Yng kiue , — elsewhere named Yng km ma lo y a word - 
signifying, 4 he who exhibits dresses, or ornaments.' Another malignant 
being who was the scourge of the kingdom and town of Shy lo fa sy ft 
(Siavasti) is indicated by the same name. He killed people and carried off 
their caps and heads to bedeck himself with. Hiuan thsang repeats a legend 
respecting this malignant spirit, found in the Si iu chi, chapter on Shy lo 
fa sy ti. — R. 

(7) Pan ni houan — the death of eminent personages in Buddhism. — R. 

(8) Or it may be translated “ the western pavilion with two stone pil- 
lars.” — R. 

(9) Brdhmanical heretics : — those attached to the Brahmanical worship 
and the doctrines of the Vedas. — R. 

( 10) A wheel. — The wheel is a familiar emblem of the Buddhists, expressive 
of the successive passage of the soul in the circle of various forms of exist- 
ence; the power of the Chakravartti kings over the whole habitable earth ; 
and the preaching of the Buddhas, as well as the good effects of the prayers 
and invocations repeated with the help of a chaplet. In the absence of 
explanation we cannot determine the meaning of the wheel placed on the 
summit of a pillar, as at the temple of Jeta. — R. 

(11) The temple of Chi houan. — This is one of the most celebrated edi- 

fices of Buddhism ; its name is changed by Fa hian, but other Sainanean 
writers spell it Chi tho , and explain it to mean* victory.' Hiuan thsang, 
who affects great accuracy in the transcription of names, declares that Chi 
tho is also corrupt, and writes the word Chi to y or Shi to. He confirms 
als> ) the interpretation of his predecessors, so that we may infer with cer- 
tainty that this temple was called in Sanscrit tjjrn, ^ e ^ a » that is, to 4 the 
temple of the victorious, or the triumphant.’ The Chinese further add to 
this name the word /in, a forest ; which is the exact equivalent of the San- 
sent Jetavami, so frequently occurring in Singale&e books. It 

appeals that this name of * victorious’ was that of the heir apparent to the 
kingdom, to whom belonged the garden in which the temple was erected ; 
and as Sudata defrayed the cost of its erection, the edifice and the surround- 
ing ground were called indifferently the 4 temple of Jeta,’ and the * garden 
of the benefactor of orphans.’* 
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The temple of Jet,a is one of the eight named Ling thn, 4 divine towers,' 
or 4 towers of the spirits.’ The seven others were that in the garden of Loiotg 
mi ni } or Lan pi ni, in the town of Kapil \ ; that which was built upon the 
hanks of the Ni linn in Magadha ; that of the deer-park near Benares ; that 
of Kanonj ; that of RijaGriha: that of the 4 Beautiful town,* and lastly 
that of the town of Kashina. There is a book bearing the title of Pa ta 
hg tha ming hao king, or ‘ the sacred book of the names and titles of the 
eight great divine towers.’ According to this book, if amy one by great faith 
and the impulsion of a well directed heart, build a tower or a temple and 
there establish the ceremonies and worship, he will obtain rebirth among 
the gods. There are upon this earth and in the heavens a great number of 
towers that have been erected for the Sarira of Buddha. But the eight 
towers here spoken of were erected on the sites where the Tathagata 1 de- 
scended in lit thy and where he accomplished many important acts of his 
terrestrial career. 

We shall see in the secpiel of Fa hian’s narrative, how much importance 
he attached to a visit to the temple of Jeta, one of the most celebrated of 
those existing at that time. Many passages in the sacred books are sup- 
posed to have been revealed by Buddha while he was in the town of Sravasti 
• "die weii and in the temple of Jeta. — R. 

Sravasti, as we learn from the analysis of the several portions Kah-gyur, 
by the late Csoma de Koros, was one of the principal scenes of Sakyaa 
ministration ; and a fuller examination of that voluminous work would 
doubtless supply all the particulars so briefly hinted at in the present chap- 
ter by Fa hian. The circum>tance of the erection of a large religious 
establishment in a grove called the Princes Grove ( Jeta vanam ) by a rich 
householder of Sram^ti (\fnyan yod , Tib.) is mentioned in the Lahta 
Tistara. Thither the founder invited Sakya, who with bis disciples passed 
twenty-tlnee years and piopounded the gieater part of the Sutras in that 
place. See de Koioa’s v-rriou-. notices of the Kah-yynr in the twentieth 
Yol. of the Asiatic researches. — J W. I,. 

(12) The heaven of Tao li : i. e. Trayastrinsha* 

(1H) The four classes. — In the text &'\e pov , e’sewhcie called Sse wet, 
the four herds, that is to soy, 1st, The Pt khieon (Bhik^hu), those mendi- 
cants or monks who proftf.-s to obtain their sustenance bv alms. They beg 
above, to sustain their intellectual life, and below , to support their visible 
body. 2d, Tne Bhikshum or female mendicants. Ad, The Yeuu pho so 
(Upasika). This word signifies pure, and signifies that those who beai it 

* t hap \ \ 1 1 . not' .i 
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remain in their homes, that is lead a lay life, observe the five precepts and 
maintain a pure character. The name is also explained to mean ‘ men who 
approximate duty,’ to express that in accomplishing the piecepts they 
prepare themselves to receive the law of the Buddhas. 4th. Yeou pho t 
(Upayi) pure lay women.* — R. 

(14) The little eastern temple. — I adopt here the reading of the Plan i 
tian, that of the Foe koue ki being faulty in this place. — R. 

(15) Installed the statue.— A. lacuna in the text is here supplied from 
the Piari i tian. — R. 

(16) Twenty -fine years. — This period of twenty-five years of proofs 
is indicated nowhere but in this place. Sakya passed five years in the 
deserts before attaining absolute perfection. He became Buddha, in his 
thirtieth year, and lived afterwards forty-nine occupied in preaching his 
doctrine. Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence when 
Bodhisattwa is here referred to. — R. 

We learn from a preceding note that according to the Lalita vistara 
Sakya dwelt twenty-three years at Sravasti. It may be to this residence 
that Fa hian alludes, with a slight error regarding its duration. — J. W . L. 

(17) The instability of life. — In Sanscrit anilyam. It is one of the 
conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, but is subject to change. 
This expression is somewhat pompous to be employed on so simple a re- 
flexion. Perhaps it is borrowed from some passage iu the sacred books. — R. 

(18) Where Foe no longer was, — a phrase of much energy in the text, 
and literally, ‘ Seeing the place void of Foe.’ — R. 

(19) Ho shang. — This expression, much used in China, has never been 
propei ly explained. The ordinary dictionaries render it ‘priest of Foe, 
bonze.’ It is foreign to the Chinese language and belongs to that of Khoten, 
in which it represents the Sanscrit word Upasika (Yeou pho se, Feou pho 
shy kia, On pho so kia). The Chinese intrepret it as fortes, robore nati, in 
vi viventes ; also as purissimi doctores, and officio projeimi ; which is further 
explained by saying that these are men who by their purity approach the 
state necessary for the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere 
rendered by magistri doctnnd donati, or magislri doctrhue pro.cimi. 
Upasika means simply ‘faithful’ in a religious sense, and is the general 
name of the Buddhists of Ceylon and Pegu. But this word more particu- 
larly designates the laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has 
been said about the four Buddhist classes I will add that seven are also distin- 
guished, called the 1 Seven multitudes’ (They choung). Of these seven, five 
are considered to belong to the monastic order, or, as it is expressed in Bud- 
dhist works, to have left their homes, and two are described as remaining 

* Fan y mi ng i, B. VII. Art. ' of disciples.’ 

U o 
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at home, that is to say, leading a lay life. The following is what I have 
found touching this classification : 

1st. The Pi kheon , or mendicants ; also named Pi tsou from an allusion to 
a Himalayan plant which in five respects resembles religious mendicants : it 
is soft and flexible, marking thus the simplicity of their exterior, and of their 
language indicating submission and humility; it is creeping, and extends on 
all sides, emblematic of their unceasing labours for the salvation of man ; 
its perfume diffuses itself far, just as the odour of the doctrine is spread 
abroad by the example of these men ; it has curative properties, typifying 
the power of mendicants to subdue vice and passion ; it turns not aside 
from the sun’s rays, thus imaging their conduct in keeping their eyes ever 
fixed upon the sun of Buddha. 

2d. The Pi kheou ni, or Pi tson ni, female mendicants. These, accord- 
ing to the Ta chi lun , have a vast number of duties to perform, for which 
they possess less aptitude than the Pi khheou , and hence are placed next 
after them. 

3d. The Sha mi, or Shi/ li mo li lo kia , whose name expresses their 
abstinence from the affections which sully the age. and that they love and 
succour all living creatures. As they are but beginning to enter upon the law of 
Foe, they still possess many affections of which it is necessary that they 
should divest themselves to the end that they abstain from evil and do that 
which is right. 

4th. The Sha mi yii or Shy li mo li kia, *a diligent and painstaking 
woman ■ to indicate the subtile attention and efforts of women exercising 
the law of Foe. 

5th. The S’hy cha ma na , or women studying the law. The Hing sse 
chhao says, “ The Shy cha ni have three studies to pursue : 1st. The prin- 
ciples, or bases (of the law), that is the prohibitions to kill, to steal, to com- 
mit impurities, and to lie. 2d. The six laws, which forbid polluting the 
thought, the body, the touch ; stealing the smallest sum (quatre deniers; 
from any one, taking the life of living creatures, committing petty deceptions, 
eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine. 3d. They study the practice 
and thus come to understand the principles which great A’i (female ascetics! 
ought to observe. 

Cth. The J'eou pho se, formerly On pho so kia (Upasika; see above. 

7th. The Yeou pho i, or 4 very pure women.’ 

It will be seen from all these passages that far from designating the bonzes 
or priests of Foe, the word No shang in the language of Khoten, and its 
equivalent Upasika, is properly applied to lay Buddhists, who observe the 
precepts of religion and lead n regular and blameless life. This title exactly 
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corresponds with that of Vajra A' chary a found by Mr. Hodgson in the 
Buddhist books of Nepal. — R. 

(20) Priests of Han , — that is Chinese ascetics. — R. 

(21) The mother of Pi she khiu . — Hiuan thsang very briefly alludes to 
the invitation addressed to Buddha by the mother of Pi she khiu, but adds 
no particulars. — R. 

(23) Of murder . — This accusation belongs to what Buddhists call the 

rune tribulations of Foe . “ Foe narrated that formerly in the town of Pho 

to nai (Benares) there were a comedian named Thsing yan, and an aban- 
doned woman named Lou siang. Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him in a car. Arrived at a garden planted with trees, they 
were diverting themselves together, while a Py chi foe was in the same place 
performing acts of piety and studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till 
the Py chi foe had proceeded to the town to beg his meal, when he killed 
Lou siang and buried her in the tent of the Py chi foe. He accused the Py 
chi foe. When the latter was brought to the place of punishment, Thsing 
yan beholding him, was touched with remorse and said, 4 For what I have 
done, I should be punished.' He confessed his crime and was put to death 
by the king. This Thsing yan , said Foe, was myself, and Lou siang was 
Sun to li. In consequence of this crime I have undergone infinite suffer- 
ing during an infinite number of thousands of years, and even now that I 
am become Buddha, there remain sufferings for me in consequence of the 
unjust accusation borne against me by Sun to //.”* — Kl. 

(24) Ninty-six heretical sects. — The San tsang fa sou reckons but ninety- 
fivef and reduces them yet further to eleven principle ones. (See Chapter 
XVII. note 20.) 

(25) Having infringed the law. — Hiuan thsang repeats this adventure 
with slight variations of detail. The brahman damsel who accused Foe of 
having sinned with her was named Chiu chha , Chin sha , or Chen she. Foe 
afterwards explained to his disciples how he became exposed to this calumny. 
“ In very ancient times,” said he, 44 there was a Buddha named Tsin shing 
Jou lai, (the very victorious Tathagata). In the religious assembly gathered 
around him, there were two Bhikshus, one named Wou shing (‘ without 
victory') and the other Chhang houan (‘ever joyous’). There was at that 
time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta ai, (‘ great love') whose 
wife was named Shen houan (‘ fair deceiver’). The two mendicants frequent- 
ed this house where they received abundant alms. Wou shing , who had 
burst the bonds of the world, never relaxed in the religious duties of his 
condition ; but Chhang houan on the other hand, still detained in error and 

* San tsang fa sou, B. XXX III. p. 22. t B* XL1II. p. 24. 
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(wordly) deeds, could not resist giving way to negligence in his religious 
exercises. Thence arose within him a feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a false report that the intercourse between Wou shiny and Sheri 
houan was dictated by more tender considerations than those of the law and 
of religion. Now, continued Foe, the Chang houan of that time was no 
other than myself ; and this Shen houan , of whom I speak, was identical 
with Chin chha. The calumny which I spread abroad regarding Wou shing 
justly subjected me to various kinds of punishment ; and even now that I 
am arrived at Buddhahood, there yet remains for me this suffering to en- 
dure. At the moment when I was preaching the law in behalf of heretics, 
in the presence of mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a damsel came sud- 
denly before me, having a pot suspended before her belly, and interrupted 
me with these opprobrious terms : “ Samanean,” said she, “ why do you not 
look to the business of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of 
other people ? thou thinkest of thine own case alone, and troublest not thy- 
self about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in time agone, and madest 
me pregnant. I must a month hence have butter for my child ; see to pro- 
curing it !” At these words all the assembly hung their heads and remained 
silent. But Shy thi houan ni (Indra) having transformed himself into a 
rat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing the string 
which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the ground to the great satis- 
faction of the assembly. ”* 

Hiuan thsang beheld the pit through which this calumniatrix fell living 
into hell.f This is another example of the eight tribulations to which Shkya 
Muni, even after attaining the rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation 
of the sins committed in former existences, and for which notwithstanding 4 * 
punishments prolonged during myriads of ages, he was still subject to a 
remnant of penance. Sakya Muni expounded these tribulations to his fol- 
lowers with the view* of animating them in the practice of good deeds, since 
even a Tathagata, after having accomplished the doctrine, extinguished all 
the ills to which the condition of man is subject, and acquired ten thousand 
kinds of happiness, — could not divest himself of certain sins committed in 
foregoing Kalpas. — -It. 

(26) Thio tha, or, according to more regular orthography, Thi pho tha 
iou t or Thi pho tha tho r [(Devadatta), a Sanscrit word the explanation of 
which is given, in two ways; 4 celestial warmth, or the gift of the gods/ 

This last interpretation, given by Hiuan thsang, is the only true one. The 
same author makes this personage the son of the king floufan (Amitodana.) 

* Ta chi tou tin, 15. IX. and Iling kin hmr king, quoted m bun twne fa svn t 
B XXXlll.p 26. 

t l*ian 1 tom, B. LX X V. 
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Other writers, who do not appear well informed, make him to be the son 
of the king Pe fan (Dhotodana). In either case Devadatta was the cousin 
geiman of Sakya Muni. On all hands itisagieed that he was the most 
inveterate enemy of the founder of this leligion. Several notices of his 
implacable hatred may be found in these rela'ions. liiuan thsang narrates 
in detail the adventure here spoken of, and in which Devadatta having rub- 
bed his nails with a poisonous substance came from afar with the intention 
of causing the death of Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage. — R, 

(27) Six toises. — About 60 feet. 

(28) A chapel of the gods. — It is not easy to find appropriate equivalents 
for the terms employed by the Chinese, to designate the buildings conse- 
crated to their worship according to their scope, importance, and destina- 
tion. The temple of Jeta, of which so magnificent an account has been 
given, is named Tsing she. According to the Shy kia pouf a Thing she 
Is a spot where those who had mastered their thoughts (the Buddhas) 
halted. The word signifies the ‘ abode of subtlety/ Five principle edifi- 
ces of this denomination are reckoned : 1st. The temple of the benefactor 
of orphans, built b> Sudata, on the site of the garden of the prince of Jeta, 
and otherwise named the Temple of Jeta. 2d. The temple of the Vulture 
Mountain ; of which more will be spoken hereafter. 3d. The temple of the 
liver of Apes, which will also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 
4 th. The temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman of that 
name. 5th. The Temple of the Bambu garden in the mountain Khi che 
Khiu, otherwise named the garden of Kia lan tho. Fa hian gives the same 
name to many other less celebrated temples constructed in places where 
Buddha had sojourned. 

But the word which our author here makes use of to designate a Brahma- 
nical temple is Sue, to which lie unites tlie word thian. — thian sse, ‘ temple 
of the gods/ to designate the deca v, objects of Biahmamefc! worship, but 
reduced in the Sumauean system to a very siiboidinatt* position — in Sanscrit 
lievalaga. liiuan thsuug alwavs einnhns the word in the same sense. — R. 

(21); The Honorable of the Age.— Sans. I.okujye*ta. — It. 

(30) The B> d/imans . — There is frequent mention of the brahmans in the 
legend u y accounts of the eailier time" of Buddhism. A very ancient work, 
the Ma teny hia King, speaks of the four cashes in the following terms : 
“ They falsely suppose that we (the faniih of Buddha) are born of Brahma, 
and give us on this account the surname of ‘ children of Brahma/ The 
brahmans pretend that thev weieborn from the month ot Biahrna ; the Sha 
ti h, K -h.it i v as ) finm his navel, the Pi she, t Valyas; fiom his arms , and 

* • (rt/ifii/i-gi; of s uAi/4i.’ quoted m the San t*un£ fa at >n, i> \\.\\1. p. 5. V. 
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the S'Aeou tho , (Sudrasl from his feet. On this account they look upon 
themselves as first in rank, but are truly not so. The word Pho lo men 
(Brahmana) signifies ‘ one that iralketh in purity.' Some are laics, others 
embrace religious life ; ami succeed each other from generation to generation, 
making their business the study of the doctrine. They call themselves the 
offshoots of Brahma; their name comes from their keeping the doctrine, 
and preserving purity. The name, &ha ti li signifies Lords of the fields ; 
they are in truth the possessors of the great countries of the world, and are 
of regal race. The Pi she , or Tei she } are the merchants; and the Sheou 
ho. or Shou tho lo, are the labourers." 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the distinction 
of castes in no way interfered with the selection of the chiefs of religion. 
Sakya Muni was a Kshatrya ; Maha Ka^vapa, his successor, was a brahman ; 
Shang na ho sieou , the third patriarch, who was invested with this dignity 
only eighty years after the nirvana of Buddha, was a Vaisya ; and his suc- 
cessor, Yeou pho khieou lo, who succeeded forty-four years later, was a 
Sudra.* Thus in conformity with the doctrines of Buddhism, moral merit 
alone was kept in view in selecting those to whom the transmission of the 
doctrine was committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The woid brahman is not used in decidedly ill part in Buddhist works 
unless conjoined with the epithet Wai tao, heietic, heterodox ; but accusa- 
tions of jealously and ill-will against this caste are very common, and such 
v ill be found occasionally in the sequel of Shy fa hian’s narrative. — R. 

(31) The Kingdom of the Middle. — Central India, or Madhya desa, com- 
prising the countries of Mathura, K6sala, Kapila, Magadha, &c. — R. 

(32; The pretent world. — This pluase appears to signify that the heretics 
lestriet themselves to speaking of the duties of men in the present life 
without connecting it, by the doctrine of metempsychosis, with anterior peri- 
ods of existence which must have been passed through — R. 

(33 1 So Legging pot . — This is an essential distinction of Buddhist men- 
dicants, with whom the begging pot is an indispensable attribute. (>ee 
chap. XIl-~note 8.) — R. 

(34) The three Foes of the past time.— The first three Buddhas of the 
present age, called the ‘ Kalpa of the wise:’ namely, Keou leou sun (Kra- 
luehchanda), Keou na ban mou ni (Kanaka Muni) and Kia she (Kasyapa'. 
These will be spoken of iu detail heieafter. The times of their respective 
appearance may be seen in the table 1 have given, Journal des Savans for 
1831, p. 723, — R. 

* Seethe great Knc>rlupe<ha Sun thsai thou Wt , edited bv l)i. ]\ ane khi> 
ieclion on theatfausuj men, U, IX. p A. \ 
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(35) Shy kia wen ■ Sakya Muni. — It is curious to note this indication of 
a sect among the Buddhists who acknowledged the Buddhas of auterior ages, 
but rejected the Buddha of the present, the sole real type afler whom, ac- 
cording to general belief, these imaginary personages were created by an 
afterthought, and referred to mythological times. It would be extremely 
interesting to learn what were the religious opinions of Devadatta, the cousin, 
rival, and persecutor of Sakya. This passage is of importance as it seems to 
favour the opinion that the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself. — R. 

(36) The king Leou li. — This is the transcription of a Sanscrit word which 
signifies a transpaient stone of a blue colour, and is extended to mean glass. 
Hiuan thsang names this prince Py Ion tse kia, and mentions another cor- 
rupt orthograply, Py iieou li. When Prasenajit ascended the throne of 
Kdsala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of Kapila and of the 
race of Sakya (Shy choung, Sdkyee semen.) One of the slaves of Maha- 
nanda, son of Amitodana, and cousin of Sakya Muni, had a daughter of perfect 
beauty. She was offered to Prasenajit, who married her, and had by her a 
son, the prince Lieou li. At the age of 18 this prince proceeded with the 
Brahmachari Hao khou to the house of Mahananda. There had been 
erected in the kingdom of Kapila a hall of conference to which the Tathagatha 
was invited to receive the homage of his sectaries. The prince Lieou li 
having entered his hall, ascended the Lion-throne (Singhasana). On be- 
holding this the children of Sdkya were transported with rage. “ This son 
of a slave,” they exclaimed, “ dares to enter and be seated here !” He then 
went out and said to the brahmachari Hao khou : “ The children of Sakya 
have mortally affronted me : remind me of this insult when I ascend the 
throne'” And so when afierwards the prince Lieou li became king, Hao 
khou reminded him of this matter. Lieou li collected together his troops 
and proceeded to attack the children of Sakya. Sakya Mum took part in 
this event which threatened the tribe from which he sprung. I here tran- 
scribe the explanation of it to his disciples ; it is a further example of those 
destinies to which men are subject in expiation of sins committed in anterior 
existences, and from winch Buddha himself was not exempt, as we have 
already seen. The following are the words used by Sakya in explaining to the 
Bhiksdius the causes of the adventure of Lieou li with the children of Sakya. 
•• Very anciently,” said he, “ there was near the town of Lo gone, a village 
inhabited bv fishermen ; a famine occurred, and as there was on one side of 
the village a tank abounding in fish, the people went thither to catch these 
for food. Among the fish there wa> one named /on (‘ ball of wheat’), 'he 
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other to shi (babbler, slanderer;, who conceded resentment (against the 
fishermen). At the same time a little b >y who was amusing himself on the 
edge of the tank watching the frisking of the fish, took a stick and struck them 
on the head. Well, the inhabitants of the town of Lo youe are now the 
children of Sakya ; the fish fou, is the king Lieou li the fish to shi is the 
Brabmachari Hao kliou ; and the little boy, myself. See by what train of 
events the destiny of the king Lieou li has caused the destruction of the 
race of S&kya.”* — R. 

(37) The kingdom of She i. — The sequel of the narrative shows that the 
countiy here spoken of is that inhabited by the children of Sakya, that is, by 
the tribe to which the founder of the Buddhic religion belonged, himself 
surnamed Sakya Muni, ‘ the ascetic of the race of Sakya,’ Sakya Sin ha , 
1 the Lion of Sakya,* ike. : for we must not forget that Sakya is the name 
of a race, and not of a man, although we habitually use it to designate this 
Buddha, son of Suddhodana. The denomination she i here given to the 
kingdom of the children of Sakya must be one of those applied to Kapiia ; 
but its etymology is hitherto unknown. — R. 

(38) Ton irei.—l know not the Sauscrit foi m of this name, but the 
following note will show that it was not in the country of Kosala that the 
Buddha Kasyapa was supposed to have been born. — R 

(39) Foe kia .she. — that is, Kasyapa Buddha. This name Kasjapa, bor- 
rowed from biahman antiquity, is applied by the Samaneans to one of 
their Buddhas, who immediately preceded Sakya Muni; it is interpreted 
4 imbibing light also, ‘ tortoise .’ The first explanation is but a play on the 
words, Kasyapa be*ng in fact ti undatable 4 Splendorem bihens ret absorbent 
because the brilliant light which emanated from his body eclipsed all other 
lights. It is lendeied by the Mongols (if re! sakitrhi (Schmidt). Many 
legends and mythological particulars are narrated of the life of the Buddha 
Kasyapa. According to l he 4 Chronological series of the predecessors of 
Buddha * the third Buddha, Kasyapa, appeared in the ninth little Knlpa, 
of the present age, in the time of the decrease, when the life of man was re- 
duced to twenty thousand years; that is to say, nearly two million jear* 
ago. According to the 4 long Agamaf + he was of the race of brahmans, of 
the family of Kasyapa. Him father’s name was Fan te ( i virtue of Brahma,' 
Brahma sita /), his mother’s Tsai chu (opulent). He dwelt in the city of 
Benares, and seated beneath a nyagrodha (feus rndica) , lie preached the 
law to an assembly of which he converted twenty thousand men. The two 

* Sail twine '«■»/. B. XX Mil p 21. v. 

+ Foe tson tilling ki. quoted in the Snn tswif; fa sou, B. Will. p. 1 Z. 

♦ Quoted in the Vm i i turn, B LX X VII. 
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: pints that assisted him {genu pedes) were Thi she and Pho lo pho ; he who 
assembled his troops was S ken fan fsen. I am unable to explain the meaning 
of the terms genii pedes, exercitnm colhgere • there are similar ones in each 
of the notices of the six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni. 

According to the book entitled * Procedures of the Tathugatas,’* if the 
formulae are properly repeated, Ivasyapa Buddha maintains himself in space, 
and extends his protection to all living beings, assuring them against all 
sickness, all misfortune, and the influence of evil spirits. Ueic are the 
formulae to which I add their lestored San&ciit forms. 

1. Nan wou Foe tho ye. Namo Buddhava. 

2. Nan wou Tha my ye. Namo Dharmaya. 

Nan wou Seng kia \c. Namo Sangaya. 

t. Nan wou Kia she pho Tho kit to ye nt. Namo Kasyapaya. 

■i. An ! Om ’ 

b. Ho lo, ho lo, ho lo. ho h» Hara, hara, hara. 

7. Ho, ho, ho. Ho, ho, ho. 

Nan wou Kia she pho yc. Namo Kusyapaya. 

0. A lo ban ti. Arhate. 

10. San unao San foe tho vr. s am\ aksambudihaya, 

1 1 . Sv chu ho shi. 

1 2. Ma to lo po tho 

Id. Sou pho ho. Swaha. 

When the Buddha had finished t hr revelation of these formulae, he ad- 
dressed the boduisattwa Akasagaibha and said . “ Excellent young man \ 
these formulae have been recited by Buddhas in number equal to thnty- 
threc times the grains of the sands of the Ganges, thou shouldst collect 
♦hem and recite them, practising good works. Oh Akasagarbha ! if there 
he any virtuous man or virtuous woman who by day and night, and in the 
t In ec times, shall if peat these formulae, he shall behold the Buddhas in a 
dream, and be tleliveied from all the impediments arising from the acts of 
his life." 

The invocation of Ka->vupa given in the 4 Praises of the Seven Buddhas.' 
is conccivtd in the following teims ‘‘ I adore Kasyapa, the loid of the 
world, the most excellent and most eminent sage, born in Benares, of a 
family of Brahmans levereimcd by princes, the life of his illustrious body 
endured twenty thousand years, and the waters of the three worlds were 
diied up by the lamp of that divine wisdom which hr acquired beneath the 
nt/ar/vodka tree.’’ We may observe that this Sanscrit pa-^g» , agreeing h 
«. ome particulars with the Chinese version of t he long Ag*m**, is contrary to 
* Quoted in the Shin > i •••>. B 1 A \ \ I i , 
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the direct testimony of Shy fa hian, who makes the birth-place of Kasyapa 
far from Benares, in the northern part of the district of Oude. 

The book entitled Jou kouan foe san mi king, says that the body of 
Kasyapa was sixteen toises high, and the glory round his head twenty 
yojanas. According to another work (the Fa yuan chu lin), the Buddha 
Kasyapa having preached upon the sacred books, in one assembly twenty 
thousand bhikshus obtained the dignity of Arhan. 

The King te chouan teng lou reckons Kasyapa Buddha as the third Honor- 
able of the Kalpa of sages, that is the third Buddha of the present age. — lx. 

(40) An interview. — This must be a consecrated phrase, fur it is again 
found lower down on the occasion of the Buddha Krakuchclianda. As 
Sakya Muni had an interview with his father Suddhodana, an attempt has 
no doubt been made to imitate this particular of his life and reproduce it in 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha. — R. 

(42) Sheli,— the Sanscrit word Sarira, translated by the Chinese, the 
‘ tones of the body.’ — R. 

(43) The Jou lai, that is the Tathagata, he whose advent has actually 
happened, according to the meaning of the Chinese and Tartar terms which 
answer to the Sanscrit word ; and more exactly according to the analysis of 
this last, and to the Buddhic doctrine, the ‘ thus gone,’ who has definitely 
quitted relative to enter upon absolute existence, or nirvana. It is translated 
in Tibetan De hjin gshegs pa, in Mnnehou Mekon dzikhe, in Mongol Tagonl- 
silan iraksan. It is the first of the ten honorable names assigned to the 
Buddhas. It is understood in three different senses according as it is appli- 
ed to the three states of the Buddha (the three bodies), to his state of law 
(Dharmakaya), to his glorious manifestation in the world of ideas ^.Sam- 
bhrgakaya’l, and to his bodily transfoi mation (Nirm.inakaya). A Buddha is 
Tathugatha in the second sen-e, because the rii.-t principle, the essence of 
things, i, similitude, identity f with intelligence, an idea conceit ed by it) 
and he has come to assimilate to perfect intelligence.* lie is Tathagata 
in the third sense, inasmuch as home along by the real nature of 
Similitude (identity of intelligent nature), lie has come to the state of perfect 

intelligence. t — R. 

The word Tathagata in Sanscrit means the same as De him in Tibetan , 
‘ he who has gone in the manner of his predecessors. 1 — Kl. 

For a further elucidation of the meaning of the word Tathagata, the rea- 
der may consult Mr. Hodgson’s article, European Speculations on FtndJ- 
h'Sin, J. .4. S', vol. 3, p. 381, from which I quote the following passage. 

* Choiuni fa Inn lun. 
t Vhinc chi fun. 
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' ' Ihe word tathagata is reduced to its elements and explained in three ways >" 
— 1st, thus gone, which means gone in such a manner that he (the tathagata ) 
will never appear again ; births having been closed by the attainment of per- 
fection. 2nd, thus got or obtained, which is to say, (cessation of births) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner described in the Bauddha Scrip- 
tures, and by observance of the precepts therein laid down. 3d, thus gone, 
that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who 
hold that doubt is the end, as it is the beginning, of wisdom ; and that that 
which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation of them, whether 
that ‘ final close’ be conscious immortality, or virtual nothingness. Thus 
the epithet tathagata, so far from meaning come (avenu), and implying incar- 
nation, signifies the direct contrary, or ‘ gone for ever', and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all schools, sceptical, 
theistic, and atheistic.” 

To this I may add the interpretation of the word as given by Wilson in his 
dictionary “ rim^rf, A Gina or Buddha ; rim, thus (what really is), and 
JUT, known, obtained.”— J. W. L. 
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1 own of Nu pi kia. — Birth-place of Keou leou thsm foe and of Keou nnhan meou 

m foe. 

Proceeding twelve yeou yaa south-east of the town of She 
tcei, you come to a city named Xu pi kia.' It is the birth- 
place of Keou leov tltsin foe. 1 There also are Seng kia lan in the 
places where the father aud the son held an interview , 3 and on the 
site of the pan ni hovan are erected towers. 

Proceeding thence less than a yeou yaa towards the south, 
you come to a eitv which is the snot where Keou na han meou 
ni foe * received birth. There too have they erected towers on 
the spot where the father and the son held an interview, and on 
that of the pan ni houan. 
r 2 
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NOTES. 

(1) A« ///' Am. — This place i> unknown. — R, 

Wilson in discussing the position of Xa pi km, observes that witn refer- 
ence to the succeeding as well a- the preceding route, it should be to the 
north of Gorakhpur: but as our pilgrim journeyed in a snnth-eatterlu 
direction from She tcei (Fyzabad, oi Oudel, it seems more piob&ble that 
Na pi kia lay to the south of that town. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with the subsequent course of Ta him to Kapilavastu , Lan mo, 
«vc., as we shall see further on. — J. \Y L. 

( 2'j KicfjU leo» //iw'/i Joe . — The name of one of the Buddhas anterior to 
Sakya Muni. It 1 - sometimes spelt Koou /com sun, — a corruption of tht 
Sanscrit Krakuchchanda, — and is interpreted 4 that which should he inter - 
jt/ptedor suppressed.' referiing to vires and passions which should be *o 
annihilated that no tiaee of them may remain. The Mongols render tin 
name Ortchilanfj i ebdeklrhi. This Buddha was born in the ninth kalpa 
< f the present cycle, when the life of man was reduced to sixty thousand 
>eu-«, nrd therefore five million nine bundled and ninety-two thousand 
mint bundled years ago.* The book entitled ‘the Long Agama,’ bring* 
1 • • m down to the time when men lived only foity thousand years, that 
two millions of years neaicr us. According to the same work he wa** 
a biahman of the family of Kd&vapa ; his lather was named Li tc , 
and his mother Shea chi. He dwelt in the town An ho (' peace and con- 
cord’), and pieaehed the law seated under a tree Shi L shu (urtsha, acacia 
strisai, and in a single assembly tfTer'td the *alv >fion of foity thousand men. 
J I is * spiritual supports’ weie S' a i i and Ft loon hi** unauhan, the snort me 
i onqueror S/ien hio t^cn \ Nm of Good h*.t« lligence \ 

The hook of the 1 Proceeding* of th* Tatha.: \';u’ teaches that when good 
use is made of the pi.iyer** and formulas. tiie Buddha Krakuchchanda retain* 1 ' 
himself in space, extending his protection to all living creatuics, expelling 
sickness and all manner of evil, a< also ikmom. To thi* end the following 
formula is repeated : fl omit this a** it G neu’v identical with the foregoing, 
p. 181, the word Krakuchchanda being substituted for Ka>y apa. — J. W. L , 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bodhi^attwa Akasagarbha : 
4 * Excellent youth ' the«e dharanU 'invocation*) are such as the Krakuch- 
chanda Buddhas having the same name (as 1', in number equal to the sands 
of the Ganges, as aUo the Buddhas of the three tunes, have taught, and ot 
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which they have proclaimed the efficacy. If men keep these divine formulas, 
they may be able, even in the last kalpa of future time, to establish firmly the 
worship of the three precious (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. 
As for the bhikshus, the bhikshunis, the upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly lecite and observe them, they shall expel from their visible 
bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.” 

This is the invocation of Ivrakuchchanda as given in the Sapta Buddha 
Stotra: “I adore Krakuehchanda, Lord of the Munis, the unequalled 
Sugata, the source of peifection, born at Kshem-uati of a family of brah- 
mans reverenced by the kings: the life of this treasure of excellence was 
forty thousand years ; and he obtained at the foot of the Sirisha tree the 
state of Jamendra with the arms of the knowledge which annihilates the three 
woilds.” — R. 

(4) Kcou na han meou ni Foe, — otherwise Ka na hia meou ni, or Kiu na 
han meou ni, in Sanscrit Kanaka Muni. The word is interpreted ‘golden 
quietude ;’ Kanaka signifying gold, and marking the external lustre of the 
personage ; and Muni the absence in secluded life of all obstacle to repose.* 
Othei s translate the word ‘Golden Anchorite,’ because this Buddha had 
a body of the colour of gold.f Tne Mongols name him Allan chidaktchi.% 
He was born in the world at the time when human life was reduced to forty 
thousand years, that is to say, three millions seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand one hundred years ago. This personage was a brahman of the 
family of Kasyapa; his father was named Ta te (great virtue) and his 
mother Shen shing (very victorious). He lived in the town of Very-pure, 
and under the tree called Ou tsan pho lo men ( Vdambara , ficus glomerata ) 
held an assembly where he preached this law and converted thirty thousand 
men. His ‘ spiiitual supports,’? were Shu phan na and Vo to leou, his 
guardian was ‘ guide of the multitude, son of tranquil concord.’ Of the 
meaning of these mystical expressions I am ignorant. 

According to the book of the 1 Procedures of the Tathagatas,’ when the 
formulas are properly recited, Kanaka Muni Buddha sustains himself in 
space. He extends his protection to all living cicatures, expels all maladies, 
and drives away all evil spiiits. It is with this purpose that lie delivered 
the following invocations. (Nearly identical with those given in poge 181, 
Kia na hia menoit being substituted for Kia she pho. — J. \\ . L.) 

After having finished the utterance of these invocations, the Buddha 

• Fan V mine: t, quoted in the Sun Hu up fa sou, B, XX\ III. p. 10. 

t Ta chi ton tuu, quoted us above. 

♦ Schmidt, Notes sur Sanang Setsen, p. 30b. 

C See nolo 39, Chap. XX. 

R o 
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Kanaka Muni addressed the Bndhisattwa Aka-agarbha and -uni ; “ Excellent 
young man 1 if a man or a woman endowed with virtue incessantly repen r 
these dharani 'invocation 1 -) and observe them, all maladies shall be remov- 
ed ar.d cured.” 

The Sapta Budu’ s Stotra,* contains the following invocation to Kanaka 
Muni. “ 1 auore Kanaka Muni, sage and legislator, freed from the blind- 
ness of mundane illusions, who was born in the city of Sothanavati, of 
a race of brahmans honored bv kings. His resplendent person existed 
thirty thousand years. Generous as the mountain of piecious stones, he 
obtained Buddhahood under the tree udumbara.’’ 

The Jou kounn foe san mi king assures us that the height of Kanaka 
Muni, was twenty-five yojanas, and that of his aureola thiity : and that the 
light emanating from his body extended forty yojanas. 

Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa, are denominated the Bud- 
dhas of the past time. They are the first three of the thousand Buddhas, 
who are to appear in the present Kalna. called the Kalpa of sages . Sakya 
Muni is the foutth. Or, uniting with these the three Buddhas who appeared 
in the preceding ages, Vipasvi, Sikhi, and Viswabhu, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together as the seven Buddhas ; but 
no sufficient leason lias been given for this association of the last three 
Buddhas of the anterior with the first four of the present Kalpa. Mr. 
Schmidt, thinks that “ the fust three arc not named in Buddhic works;” 
{■ ‘ indess findet man in Buddhaischen Uuehern die drei ersten nicht ge- 
nannt.”)f An error which arises from this, that in books which have no 
reference to any but the present age, they begin the series of Buddhas with 
the first of that Kalpa, Krakuchchanda, without ascending to an anterior 
period. But the very work which this savant has translated negatives his 
own observation ; for Sanang Setsen mentions ■'•ik/u and Viswab/iu. 

Mr. Ilodgson thinks that we cannot doubt the historical existence of the 
six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni ,i while Mr. Wilson on the other 
hand thinks their real existence very questionable^ To judge this matter 
merely from the fabulous accounts of them that have reached us, there need 
be no doubt upon the subject. Another point well worthy of consideration 
is the succession of the four Buddhas and their distribution in the four 
vugas. ** It is well worthy of remark,” says Mr. Hodgson, “ that according 
to the most authentic ancient scriptures, the succession of the seven Bud- 

• Asmt. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 454. 
t Notes on Sanang Setsen, p. 306. 
t As. Krs. \\ I, p. 44 >, 

} Ibid. p. 455. 
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dhas fills the entire duration of time : the two first being referred to the 
Satya yuga , the next two to the trita , the succeeding to the dut'iyara 
Sakya and the future Buddha being Lords of the present age.” This is a 
Brahmanical notion inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of Nepal, 
and not to be found in original works, where the succession of Buddhas is 
exhibited in a very different manner. Without repeating here what I have 
said elsewhere, the following table will recall the principal features of this 
fantastic chronology, which appears subject to no variation among Buddhist 
nations. 

Kalpa of 997 Anonymous Buddhas. 

"Wondeis. Vipasyi, 99Sth Buddha. 

1000 Buddhas. Sikhi, 999th do. 

Viswabhu, 1000th and last Buddha of that age. 

Kalpa of sages Krakucholianda, 1st Buddha of this period. 

(the present age i. Kanaka Muni, 2d do. 

1000 Buddhas. Kasyapa, 3d do. 

Sakya Muni, 4th do. 

Maitreya, 3th (future). 

995 future Buddhas. — R. 

The following observations on this highly curious and important subject 
by the late Honorable Mr. Tumour are so a propos, that no apology is 
necessary for their introduction in this place. '* It is an important point 
connected with the Baddhistical creed, says Mr. Tumour, which (as far as I 
am aware) has not been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient history, 
as well as the scheme of the religious Buddhists, are both represented to 
have been exclusively developed by revelation. Between the manifestation 
of one Buddha and the advent of his successor tw'O periods are represented 
to intervene — the first is called the Buddhantaro or Buddliot-pudo, being 
the interval between the manifestation of one Buddha and the epoch when 
Lis religion becomes extinct. The age in which we now live is the Buddhot- 
pado of Gotamo. Ilis religion was destined to endure 5000 years, of which 
2380 have now' passed away (A. D. X S 3 7 ) since his death, and 2620 are yet 
to come. Tiie secoud is the Abudiiliot-pado, or the term between the 
epochs when the religion revealed by one Buddha becomes extinct and 
another Buddho appears, and revives, by revelation, the doctrines of the 
Buddliistical faith. It would not be practicable, within the limits which 
1 must here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucidation of the prepos- 
terous term assigned to an Abuddhdtpado, or to describe the chunges which 
the ereatiou is stated to undergo during that term. Suffice it to say, that 
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during that peiiod, not only does the religion of each preceding Buddha 
become extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events are 
also lost. These subjects are explained in various poitions of the Pitakat- 
taya, but in too great detail to admit of my quoting those passages in this 
place. 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystifi- 
cation in which the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data 
contained in its literature, anterior to the advent of Gotamo, while in the 
Hindu literature there appears to be no such limitation ; inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor Wilson in his analysis of the Puranas, from which (excepting the 
Raja Tarningini) the Hindu historical data are chiefly obtained, proves that 
those works are, comparatively, of modern date. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, then, between the Hindu and Buddhistical historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ; — that the mystification of Hindu data is 
protracted to a period so modern that no part of them is authentic, in re- 
ference to chronology ; and that their fabulous character is exposed by every 
gleam of light thrown on Asiatic history, by the histories of other countries, 
and more especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, at the 
periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian and Mahoinedan conquests » 
while the mystification of the Buddhistical data ceased a century at least 
prior to B. C. 538, when prince Siddhato attained Buddhaliood, in the 
character of Gotamo Buddlio. According to the Buddhistical creed, there- 
fore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or profane, anterior to Go- 
tama’s advent, are based on bis revelation. They are involved in absurdity 
as unbounded as the mystification in which Hindu literature enve- 
loped. 

A firm belief in the predecessors of Buddha must have been general at a 
very early period ; and it h not a little curious to observe that at the time of 
fa Ilian’s transit, the heretical followers of Devadatta “ honored the three Foes 
of the past time,” that is, Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa ; 
but placed no faith in Sakya Sinh, to whose impostures alone these owed 
their mythological existence. — J. W. L 
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I own of Kei *\vei lo \u:i. — The King’s field. — Birth ot‘ Foe. 


Thence proceeding easterly one tjeou yun 1 you come to the 
town of Kei 'ivei lo ' wei In this town there are neither king 
nor people ; it is literally a vast solitude. There are only eccle- 
siastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the site 
of the ancient palace of the king Pe tsing ,’ and it is here that 
they made a representation of the Prince and mother, taken at 
the moment when the Prince seated on a white elephant entered 
the womb of the latter.* 

At the place where the Prince issued from the town by the 
eastern gate ; at that where, at the sight of a sick man , 5 he caused 
his chariot to turn and retraced his way ; everywhere they have 
erected towers. At the place where A i 6 contemplated the Prince ; 
at that where Nan tho and others struck the elephant ; in that 
where they drew the bow,’ the arrow of which proceeding to the 
south-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty h, and 
cause a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of aftertimes 
in the form of wells from which drinking water is supplied to 
travellers) ; at that where Foe, after having obtained the doctrine,* 
came back to \isit the king his father ; at that where the five 
hundred sons of the Shaky aP embraced monastic life and paid 
homage to Yeov p/io li ; ' 0 at the place where the earth trembled 
in six ways;" at the place where Foe preached in favour of the 
gods, the kings of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the 
king his father could not approach the assembly ; at the place 
where Ta 'at tao gave a Seng kia H ' 2 in alms to Foe, who was 
seated facing the east under a Ni keov lin'' tree, which exists still ; 
in the place where the king Ineon li destroyed the family of the 
ShAkvas, 1 * which had first attained the rank of Sin tho van ; 15 
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(in all those places) they have erected towers which still remain. 

To the north-east of the town, at the distance of several li, is 
the Royal Field. Here is the place where the Prince, under 
a tree, watched the labourers.'* To the east of the town fifty 
It is the Royal Garden ;' 7 this garden bears the name of Lvn 
ruing. The Lcuh/ S having entered the tank to bathe, came out 
therefrom by the northern gate ; she proceeded twenty steps, 
took in her hand the branch of a tree, and turning to the east 
give birth to the Prince. Fallen to the ground, the Prince made 
seven steps. Two kings of the dragons washed his body.' 9 On 
the site of this ablution they have made a well ; and it is at this 
well, as also at the tank where the washing took place, that the 
ecclesiastics are in the habit of drawing the water they drink. 
There are, for all the Foes, four places determined from all 
eternity ; the first is that where they accomplish the doctrine ; !0 the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of the law ; the third, 
where they preach the law," where they hold discussions, and 
subdue the heretics ; S! the fourth where they rc-descend from the 
heaven of Too li ,** whither they ascend to preach the law 
in favor of their mother.** The other places are those of sundry 
manifestations called forth by circumstances. The kingdom of 
Kta ’weilo ’wei is a great solitude ; the people are scattered, and 
white elephants and lions are to he apprehended on the roads, 
so that one may not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling five >/r-on you towards the east from the place 
where Foe was born, you conic to the kingdom of Lnn mo. 

NOTES. 


(1; One yojana. — About one league and a third. 

(2 ) Kia 'wet lo 'wet. — It mud certainly be by an crior of the press that 
the third syllable of this name has been suppressed m the Wenhian thoutig 
khno, where we read Kta wet ' wet ; a fault recurring ehewhere. The Mongols 
write Kabilik , and the author of the Tatik/i khatayeh , lUj US* KidpUavi. 
The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render it Kia pi lo . some 
by mistake interpreting the word beneficent . others, more exactly, tawny. 
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The signification of the word Kapilavastu cannot be a matter of doubt, since 

s r\ C\ _ 

we possess the Tibetan translatio n ^VJX T Sers’kyai g ji (the 

deep yellow soil) or *VX’ c; T Ser dkya'i g’hrong (the town of the 
deep yellow). Ser dkyai signifies deep yellow or tawny, kapila in 
Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated hermit Kopila, 

who gave the founders of the kingdom of Kapila the ground upon which 
they erected their town, as will be seen in note 0 of this chapter. The 
author who spells this word most correctly is Hiuan thsang ; he renders it 
Kie pi lo fa sa ton,* the exact transcription of Kapilavastu , or Kapila - 
vatthu of Pali works. The Burmese write the word Kapilavat , the Siamese 
Kabinlawathou or Kabilcipat ; the Singhalese, Kimboulvat ; and the Nepalese 
Kapilapur. 

The kingdom of Kapila is mentioned by Ma touan lin under the name 
of Ka pi li . Tn the article India, he says: “ In the 5th of the years 
I'uan kia, in the reign of the emperor Wen ti of the Soung (428 A. D.), 
Yu ai, king of Kia pi li in Thian chu, sent an ambassy to the emperor. It 
conveyed a letter and presents consisting of diamond rings, bridle-rings 
of gold, and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a white parroquet. 
Under the emperor Ming ti of the same dynasty, the second of the years 
Thai chi (A, D. 46G) Kia pi li again sent an ambassador to China bearing 
tribute.” f 

The Ly ta'i ki szu also mentions an embassy from the king of Kia pi li 
in the year 428 of our era, adding that the letter to the emperor was con- 
ceived altogether in the style of the sermons of Buddha X 

The editors of the great geographical collection entitled Pian i tian, 
speaking of Kie pi lo fa sou tou, say th.it the name was formerly written 
erroneously Kia pi lo wet , and that this country was situated on the frontier 
of Mid-India ; but they appear to have remained in doubt whether the Kia 
ire'i lo * wet of Fa liian, and the Kie pi lo fa sou tou of Hiuan thsang, were 
identical : so that after having inscited in its appropriate place the quota- 
tion from the Foe kouc ki leferring to the former name, they have referred 
elsewhere the chapter of the Si yu chi, applicable to the second. But then 
they have omitted to transcribe this chapter ; an omission most unfortunate 
for us, as we are thus deprived of sundry poiuts of comparison of the utmost 
importance for the elucidation of the portion of Fa Ilian’s narrative at pre- 
sent before us. 

* Vian i turn. B. I AX V. 

t Men hum th.muz hhno, F*. CCf’X XXVIII. p. 15. and Pian i tutu, B. 
I A VII. art. 5, Notice ol the kingdom ot Kia pi li, p. 1 taken trom the History 
it the I and litm. 

* 1 tai Li szu, B. XL VI. p. 350. 
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m/.uiM.vGji or va hia:-\ 

I bchcic that I was the first to point out the eiror of the common opini- 
on that SAkya Muni was born in Magadha, or South Beliar. In a note which 
I appended to the French translation of Mi. Wilson’s ‘ Notice of three Bud- 
dhist works, 1 inserted in the Xouveau Journal Asiatique for 1831, p. 10 >, 
I observed, “ It is not very easy to indicate with precision the site Of 
Kapilavastu , or Kapilapur. According to Chinese accounts, it would 
appear that this town was situated in the north of India, in the country of 
Ayodhia or Oude. * * * All our ideas of the country of Sakya Sinha 

lead us to search for it further to the north, m the country at present 
named Oude, and anciently Ayodhya, 11 

Accoiding to the Kali gyur , or gieut collection of Buddhist works trans- 
lated into Tibetan, the town of Kapila or Kapilavastu , was situated in Kd- 
sala, or the Oude of our times. At the time of Sakya’s bath the greater 
part of central India was subject to the kings ot Magad/ia , and for thU 
reason the country of Ku&ala in which Kapila was situated, was considered 
as belonging to Magadha, to winch it was probably tributary. At all events, 
Magadha was the scene of the eiuHe^t labours of Sakya Muni, and there is 
less wonder that many Buddhists ha\e referred the biith of their legislate’ 
to Magadha also.* 

The Tibetans assert that Kapila was new to Mount KaiU-., a denomina- 
tion which must here extend to the whole Himalayan chain; and upon th * 
mer Bhagirathi, which i» the upper Ganges, or on the Uolmu, which is nor 
to he confounded with that known at present by the same name, one of th*' 
affluents of the Gandak. K ipila must moreover be close to the liontier o* 
Nepal, since accoiding to Buddhist legends, wh>*n the S<ik\ a > wcic expcll ’d 
from their own country, they ietncd to the foimm place. The Chinese chi o . 
nology of the Buddhist patri nebs plac* s it indeed t j the south-west uf Nepal, r 
mid according to another lUi<hlm,t nana'Ne the count* y of Benun-, wsu 
Mtuated to the south of that of Kta 'ire, lo v u .* A'#n p, h is phi, pd in th* 
( luncse map of Hmdostun, givui in the Japanese Bticyt lopedia, to ti.* 
math of Bennies, and the Kingdom of.l gu tho tAjodhjaj of Kiao change, 
and hi no sa to ( K<>sul.i). Tnu?, as far as we can gather trom a map conf ■ - 
sedly compiled fiom the notions of Chinese travellers Kapila should he noith 
of Benares, north-cast of that pai t of the pimmee of <)„ { \o «Wh rrm- 
^tituted the kingdom ot Kama; and tnus fai its position is confnmrd by 
the narrative of I'd hian. From Kanouj our author tra\ idled south-east t<> 
‘each Kosala ; he puisued the same dii»etion, tlmn that of east to ari ivp i 

r C A. .s. \ ol J. p 7. 

Japan. Jhic\rh»p /,-/». B. TA1 Y. p. 27 
t 1 a* in hum bom, | > . (*( \\ J p i, 
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Krtpila According to this indication and that of the Knh ghyur quoted 
above, this town should be situated on the banks of the river Kohini, or 
Kohfin, which flows from the mountains of Nepal, unites with the Mabanada, 
and tails into the Rapti below the present town of Goruckpore. Thus we 
may consider the birth-place of Buddha as a well ascertained point. 

Iu his Essay on Buddhism , Mr. Hodgson says that Kapilavastu was situat- 
ed near to Ganga Sugar. The following particulars regarding the latter 
name are from Wilson’s Dictionary : “ the ocean. To bathe the bones 

of Sagara’s 60,000 sons, the Ganges is said to have been led by Bhagiratha, 
Ins great-greatgrandson, to the ocean, at a place now called Ganga Sagar.' 

* — Kl. (The story is given at length in the Vishnu Vurana , Wilson's transla- 
tion. p. 377 — 371). — J. W. L ) 

The exact position of Kapilavastu is one of the desideiata in the geography 
of ancient India, which may possibly yet he ascertained by local enquiries, 
assisted by the route of our pilgrim, and the incidental notices to be found 
in Tibetan and Bali books. According to the Dtd-va, it was situated near 
Kailas, on the Bhdgirathi , or as elsewhere stated, on the Rohini river.” 
Professor Wilson in his account of the Foe kue ki, observes, * that Kapila- 
vastu must have been situated to the eastward, somewhere near the hilk 
separating Nepal from Gorakhpur, it being described as situated on the 
Rohini, a mountain stream which is one of the feeders of the Rapti. The 
Itineraries of Fa kidn and Hiouan thsang show that the position was accu- 
rately described, and that Kapila or Kapilavastu, the biith-pldce of Sakva, 
was situated north of Goiakhpur, near where the branches of the F"'p f i 
issue from the hills. ,, t 

This does not appear to me so clear however. That poition of Hioran 
thsang’s Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is unfortunately omitted in th* 
ropy of the Plan 1 tmn accessible to the learned Fiench editors ; and if w* 
Mace Fa hian’s cout he fiom She ter/ or Fyzabad, we shall find that thi 
diieclion is south-easterly ; which, making every allowance for the loose 
and general way in which the bearings are enunciated, would bring us to th» 
*outh, and <er r ainlv not to the north, of Gorakhpur. This would plac* 
Kapilavastu on the hanks of the Gogta, or even on the Ganges. That it was 
situated on the htnk of a naMgahle stieara, we have the authority of the 
Rajavah, whatevei that be worth J In the same work we have the follow. 
*n - tradition of the foundation of »h»t cPy, which would lead us to mfei 

** -ft WiRon. Ah-tiact °t ♦he /b*»- in, J . d "V ol. I. p 7 

t J. R A S Vo V. p 1-1 

* 1/pUam, 'iHifn owi Hi**, . nt ( ^ ni. II. p 1 m. 
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ihat its site was north of and not very far from Benares. “ Upon hearing 
rhis, all the following people left the country and accompanied the four 
princes ; viz. the daughter of the said king with their attendants and pro- 
perty, 1000 ministers, brahmins, rich men, and several thousands of mer. 
chants ; and on the first day the whole company proceeded on their march 
as far as a mile, on the second day they marched eight miles, and on the 
third day they marched twelve miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, 
and on one side of the city called Bareness (Benares) ; and there the princes 
took council, and spoke amongst themselves, saying, “ if we take a town 
not belonging to us by force, it will greatly tarnish our fame,” and so they 
determined to build a new town. One of the said princes remained there 
with the multitude to clear the wilderness, and when the others went 
through the wilderness in search of a good place to male a town, they 
found a hermit called Capilawastoo, at the foot of .a bogaha tree, in 
front of a lake, which hermit had devoted himself to piety and leligion. 
He asked the piinces what they inquiied for J and the piinces related to 
him that which they searched for ; then the hermit advised them to place 
their city wheie his own hermitage stood, and al=o he gave them en- 
couragement by reciting to them a good account of the said ground, say. 
ing, that when the foxes happened to run after the hares, as soon as the 
hares came to that hermitage they used to turn about and run after the foxes’ 
and in like manner the does after the tigers, &c. ; likewise, that any person 
or persons who should live in this place would always he hi great favour with 
the gods and brahmas, and also be able to vanquish their enemies in lime 
of war ; therefore that this ground would he the most proper for their pm . 
pose ; and also the hermit requested the princes, after they made the city, 
to call it by his own name, Capilawastoo ; then according to the advice given 
by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it the name of C ipi- 
lawastoo pura.” 

In the extracts from the Atthakatha, called the Maihiratlhaicilasini, on the 
Buddhawanso, given by the Honorable Mr. Tumour in the Journal Asiatic 
Hocietij, Vol. VII. p. 791, we read that Sakya at the requisition of his rela- 
tives and disciples, proceeded from Rajagahtm on a visit to Kapilawatthn, 
and that by travelling at the rate of one yojana daily lie reached the latter citr 
in two months ; thus making the distance sixty yojanas. Mr. Tumour esti- 
mates the yojana at sixteen English miles ; but this is manifestly an exces- 
sive valuation. Judging from the distances given by our pilgrim in Mj- 
gadha, the yojana of that part of lus route could not greatly exceed 4 miles 
(see Capt. Kittoe.On the route of Fa hum through P,ohar, J, A. .S’. Vol. 

I. p, 954,) while in other parts of his itinerary the yiqana must icprcscnt 
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*:uubic tiijr d . statu r» or even more. If we take 4 miles as the average 
equi\alent of the vojuua in Magadha, the distance of Kapilavastd from Raja~ 
griha will be about 240 ; and deducting one-fifth or one -sixth for the sinuo- 
sities of the route, we shall have the direct distance 190 or 200 miles. This 
would coincide well enough with Fa Man’s account, and make the site of 
Kapilavastu on the Gogra south or south-west of Gorakhpur : a position 
which will be further confirmed by tracing our pilgrim’s course retrogressive - 
ly from Phi she li. See my note on the locality of that town, Chap. XXY. 
when the present subject will he resumed. — J. W. L. 

(3) The king Pe tsing . — This was the name of Sakya Muni’s father ; it 
signifies in Chinese white and pure. He is sometimes named Tsing fan 
wang. or * the king who eats pure food. 1 It is the translation of the San- 
scrit Sudhodana. 

I subjoin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. The Chinese and 
Pali names are in italics, the latter preceded by a P ; the Tibetan and Mon- 
gol are in roman letters, the latter being distinguished by an M, 


Ta shen seng wang. 

i 

J szu 1770 wang. 

i 

} eon lo tho wang. 

\ 

hhiu lo wang. 

\ 

,Y/ feat to wang, 

I 

Szu tsu kic wang. 

(P. Smhahdna Kabana. 


Sengghe h’ghram. 


M. Oghadjetou arsalan). 


/\tng fan wang. 
< P. Suddhodana, 
/as d,77.ang nia, 
M. Aiighon ide* 
ghetou.) 


Pe fan wring. 

P. Suhlodana , 
Tns d.kur, 

M. Tsagha ide- 
ghetou.) 


Houfan wang. 
P. Amitodana, 
Bre’wo zas, 

M. Tangsouk 
ideghetou.) 


si 

tha 

to 


Nan Thiao 
tho ta. 


A nan 


Ma 

ha 

nan 


A 

na 

tin. 


Kan ton fan wang. 
P. Dhdtddana , 
b,Douali r,’ui zas 
M. R aohiyan ide- 
ghetou. 



so thi. 


Si Ota to, in Sansoiit Siddharta, is the prince who, having obtained the* 
: ank of Buddha, was called Sakya Muni. The Chinese portion of the above 
'able is taken chiefly from the Lout shou son thsai thou hoei, B, IX, p. 2. 
• Kl. 

hi the womb oj his Mother. — When Sakya Muni, yet a Bodhisattwa 
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in Hit heaven Tu*hita, wa* about tu become incarnate m the womb of tns 
mother Maha may a, spouse of the kins Suddhodana, lie mounted a white 
elephant with six tusks and entered the body of hi* mother in the form of a 
five coloured pencil of light. This white elephant hears the name Arajavartan, 
that is to say, the spotless iray. — Kl. 

In addition to the Chinese illnstiation of the incarnation of S&kya Mutn 
copied from the original. 1 give one t\ken from a fine piece of Hindu sculp- 
ture in the Asiatic Society’s museum, to show the difference of style adopted 
by the aitists of these two nations in handling the same subject. — ,T. W. L. 

(o) At the sight of a sick man . — According to the great Japanese Enrv- 
f 'opedia and other legends which I have had it m m\ power to consult, it 
was in issuing not by the eastern, hut by the southern gate, that Sly tha. 

' ,’t Sanscrit Ssiddha 4 or Surrditha Siddha , ‘he who pioduces salvation* , 
tell in with the sick man. The legend of the life of Sukva Muni, while hr 
was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thine. 

Siddha, while yet in hi^ paternal home, w:i-’ ever sad and thoughtful. To 
overt his attention, his father married him to the princes Kieou i (Kaclut- 
n.i; daughter of Shun Km (Suva buddhaj king of Siu pho foe (Suprabud- 
dbaj. This alliance, however, did not restore tranquillity to the soul of hi* 
ton. He was mariied to other wives of exquisite beauty ; one named 4 All 
praise' (Sarvastuti) and the other. 4 Ever joyous,' (Sadananda). These three 
wives of Siddha had each twenty thousand damsels in their service, all 
beautifuly formed, and lovely as the nymphs of heaven. The king, hi» fathei 
addressing Kieou t and the others, said to them: '* The prince hath now 
sixty thousand women to entertain him with their music and to tend upon 
him ; is he lnppy and joyous They answeied him ; “ The prince is from 
morn til! eve occupied with --nbtlc studies and the doctrine: he dream- 
neitlier of desire nor of jov.’ Thf king downcast a* thi-* news, summon* u 
his ministers to cou-ult anew. He stated to them how the pains he had 
taken in behalf of the prince were thrown' away ; that neither wealth noi 
beauty could attract him from his pursuit- ; no pleasure delighted him. “ h 
this then what 4 i hath *aid ?" he added. The Ministers repbed ; *• Sunt 
-b\ty thousand damsel 1 * and all the pleasures of the world delight him not. 
let him travel to study government, and diveit his thoughts from tht 
doctrine.” Theieupon the kirnr commanded that the puree *h* uld travel 
to observe. The prince said to lum^elf— 1 * I have been long deluded in tin 
muKt of my palace, and l long to go nhrr.ul and triform m\telf of that 
which occupies my thought**. ” 'I’lic king i— uect a mandate throrphour 
his kingdom, that whrievtr the pi hup -howld gc. the re u.s hud the uiftts 
should be * w ept and wateieu ti..d pM'uu.e* * union he burnt ,,int t.ipeM < it .» 
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' n and connj ie-s hung np. The ordei ^as executed ; ap tt': p-.nfiM 
adorned. The prince, attended by a thousand chariots and a thousand 
hoi =emcn, went forth from the town by the eastern gate. Then a god 
ot the class of Sutras, named Non thi ho lo , to confirm the prince the 
choice of a religious car eci , and to help him in emancipating himself from 
derires inflamed like three poisonous fires in the ton parts, showered down 
the water ot the law to extinguish these empoisoned flames. H<j accordingly 
transformed himself into an aged man, and sat down by the roadside ; hia 
head white ; his teeth fallen away ; his skin flaccid and his face wrinkled ; hh 
fle^h dried up ; his back bent : the articulations of his frame prominent, ; the 
eyes watery , his nostrils running ; his breathing short and difficult; his skin 
daikened ; his head and hands trembling ; his frame and members emaciated 
and shaky ; deformed and naked, he exhibited himself set up in this place- 
The prince asked, “ Who is this man ?” “ He is an old man,” replied the 

r ttend mts. u And what is an old man again asked the prince. “ It is 
one who hath lived many years, whose organs are worn out, whose form is 
changed, whose colour hath faded, whose respiration is feeble, whose strength 
is exhausted, lie no longer digests what lie eats. His joints become worn 
out ; if he would lie down or sit, he cannot do so without the assistance of 
others. His eyes are dim, his ears dull. In turning round, he forgets all. 
If he speak, it is to complain or mourn. This is what we call an old man !” 
The distressed prince replied : “ If man, by being born in the world, is thus 
exposed to the wretchedness of old age, none but fools would desire to bo 
50 ! What satisfaction is there in it * Beings that are born in springtime, 
thy up and wither in autumn and winter ’ Old age comes like a lightning- 
flash ; what is there that should attach us to the body And he uttered 
the following yalha , “By old age the colour becomes faded and loses its 
freshness, the skin relaxes, and the back becomes bent ; death approaches 
and haunts us. In old age the body changes and may be compared to 
an old chariot. The law can expel this bitterness. Our whole strength 
honld lie applied to study the means of subjecting our desires. When 
the days and the nights are ended, we should be diligent and resolute. In- 
stability is the reality of the world. If every faculty he not applied to it, 
wcfdl into darkness. Study must light the lamp of the spirit; let us of 
ourselves choose and follow knowledge and avoid every uncleanness. Con- 
ti act no impurity. Take the tor**h, and examine the wot Id anj the doctrine.” 
'The prince then turned his chariot and went back. His sorrow increased 
)c\ more ; and the pain he experienced in thinking that all without e\- 
leptiun arc subject to this grevious misfortune, deprived him of cveiy 
h->ppi»css. The king asked of the attendants wherefore the prince who h”l 
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but just issued for an excursion had so quickly returned : They answered, 
that on the road he had fallen in with an aged man, the sight of whom so 
afflicted him, that not being able to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to the 
palace, and distressed himself with the thought of longevity. 

“ Shortly aftei he would again go forth. The king caused publish 
throughout the kingdom that the prince would again go abroad, and forbade 
that any foul or indecent object should be found on the roads. The prince 
then ascended his chariot and issued by the south gate of the town. The 
god counterfeited a sick man and stood by the way-side. His body was 
emaciated and his belly swollen up. His skin yellow and fexered. He 
coughed and groaned. He had pains in all his joints. From his nine 
or ifices issued a bloody liquid. His eyes distinguished no colours. His 
ears heard no sounds. His breathing was short. His hands and feet 
struggled with empty space. He called his father and his mother, and clung 
grietously to his wife and his son. The prince demanded, Who is this ?" 
Tire attendants replied, ' ' It is a sick man.” The prince again asked, 11 And 
what is a &tck man ‘ 1 Man, they replied, is formed of the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air. Every element hath a hundred and one maladies 
that follow eaih other successively. When the four hundred and four 
maladies are produced together, an extreme cold, an extreme heat, an extreme 
hunger, an extreme satiety, an extreme thirst, and extreme quenching are 
experienced ; all times being disturbed, the vicissitude of sleeping and waking 
is lost ; and it is thus that he hath got this sickness.’’ The prince sighed, 
and said : “ I am in the richest and most piosptruus condition, such as the 
world honors. Meat and diink abound for my mouth. I can yield myself up 
to my caprices, and when no longer able to exercise my understanding upon 
myself, I shall fall sick too. What difference will there then be betwixt this 
man and me ?” He then pronounced this gatba “ How frail a thing is 
tire body ! It is formed of four elements and hath nine impure and dis- 
gusting orifices. It is subject to the torments of old age and sickness ; 
even when born again among the gods it is subject to instability. Born 
among men, it is scourged with diseases. 1 regard the body as a drop of 
rain ! What satisfaction is there in the world ?” Then the prince itturned 
to his palace, pondering how without exception all are subject to grievous 
misfortune. The king enquired of the attendants how the prince felt himself 
during the promenade ? They replied that having fallen in with a sick man, 
tire sight would long deprive the prince of all happiness. 

“ Shortly afterwards, he would go forth again. The king issued an 
edict to the effect that when the prince should go abroad, the ground should 
be cleared and no impmity should come near his loute. He issued bv the 
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western gate ot the town. The god transfuimed 111 inti'll in a corpse which 
thev were carrying out of the town. The relatives of the deceased followed 
the vehicle sobbing and weeping, complaining to heaven of their loss and 
eternal separation. The prince ashed, “ What is tliisr’’ They replied, 
“ It is a corpse.” The former again asked, “And what is that ?” The 
attendants replied, “ It is the end. The soul hath departed. The four 
elements are now about to dissipate. The sensitive soul and the spirit, 
being no longer in equilibrium, the air passes away and entirely ceases, the 
fire is extinguished, and the body becomes cold. Air having departed first, 
and afterwards fire, the soul and the understanding disappear. The mem- 
bers elongate and stiffen. There is nothing more to recognise. At the 
end of ten days the flesh decays, the blood flows, the belly swells, putri- 
hes, and becomes fetid ; there is nothing there to take. The body is filled 
with worms which devour it. The nerves and the veins are destroyed by 
putrefaction ; the articulations are disjointed and the bones dispersed. The 
skull goes one way, the spine, the ribs, the aims, the legs, the feet and 
hands, each another. The birds that fly, the beasts that walk, assemble 
to devour them. Gods, dragons, demons, genii, emperors and kings, 
people, the poor, the lich, the nolle, the plebeian, — none aie exempt 
from this calamity.” The pnnce gave a long sigh, and said in verse, 
“When I contemplate old age. sickness and death, I groan over human 
life and its instability ! It is even so in my own person. This body is a 
perishable thing ; hut the soul hath no form. Under the false semblance 
of death, it is re-born ! Its climes and its good works are not dispersed. 
It is not a single generation that comprises its beginning or its end. Its 
■hiiatioii is prolonged by ignorance and lust. It is thence that it obtains 
grief and joy. Though the body die, the soul perisheth not. It is not 
ether, it is not in the sea, it entereth not into mountains and rocks. 
There is no place in the woild where there is exemption fiom death.” There- 
upon the prince turned his chariot and proceeded back to the palace, pon- 
dering sadly how all living beings are subject to old age, sickne-s, and death. 
He was so distressed that he eat none. The king enquired if the prince 
had been cheerful during his excursion. They answered that he fell in 
with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years. 

A little while, and again he desired to go abroad, and his beautiful cha- 
riot issued by the northern gate. The god again transformed himself and 
became a Samanean. lie had the costume of the law, carried a begging- 
pot, and walked afoot, considering carefully and not casting his looks 
aside. The prince enquired, “ Who is that man?” They answered, “ A 
Samanean.” “And what is a Samanean?” “ Samaneans are those who piactice 
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imwunce all tender desires: tliey Hippies? the c ix affections, they oh- 
i v the precepts, and by quietude, having attained simplicity of heart , 
extinguish all impurity, He that practices simplicity of heart, is deno- 
minated Arhan. The Arhnn is the true man. Sounds and colois cannot 
soil him. Rank cannot prevail IV 1 ' 1 1 him. He is immovable as the 
earth. He is deliveied from affliction and pain. Living or dead, lie i= 
master of himself.” The prince exclaimed, * 4 IIovv excellent ' there is no 
happiness like this!” lie then pronounced a Gdthn, signifying, 44 Oh 
grief' lie who possesses this life of affliction is subject to the pains of old 
; ge, of sickness, and of death. The soul returns to the road of si n and 
experiences all manner of painful agitations. Nevertheless it may extin- 
guish all evils ; birth, old age, sickness, and death aie driven away , enter 
no more upon the circle of the affections and obtain eternal salvation by 
extinction.” Thereupon the prince caused his chariot to be turned, and 
went back so sad that he was unable to eat. The king enquired of his at- 
tendants, '■ The Prince hath been once more abroad ; aie his spirits more 
rhtciful The attendants answered — 44 On the road lie rnet a Samanean, 
v.ho has redoubled Ins sadness and ho contemplative disposition, He thinks 
neither of meat nor of drink.” At tins the king became violently enraged, 
and raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the interdiction against 
studying the doctrine, and commanded that if the prince again went abroad, 
every one of evil augury whom lie should fall m with should be punished 
or put to death. He then convoked his ministers, and commanded them to 
deliberate on the besfc means of picventing the prince from going forth in 
quest of the" doctrine.”* These then arc what the Buddhists call the font 
realities recognised by Siikya Muni, when issuing from the gabs of the 
town ; namely, old at/e, sickness, death, and the final dissolution of the 
atoms of the body. — Kl. 

(6) In the places where A i . — The Tan szn, called by Chinese authors 
A i, is in Sansciit tapaxvi, or the ascetic who leads an austere life. 

It is under this name that there is mention of his visit to the infant Buddha 
in a very curious inscription in the Magah language, found in a cave near 
Clnttagong.f 

A i, orTapasvi Muni, is, according to Georgi, called Tranrj irony hten po 
(‘the great man who acts according to the docti ine’j in Tibetan work':. 
(This aged hermit is described in a legend which is scarce woith repetition 
here, as having recognised the birth of Buddha by supernatural signs, and 
* bhiit i han, 1* I.\\. 
t A*, lie'ian lus, II p. dfih 
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piuceeded by flight fiom a distant solitude to the Royal palace. He there 
beholds the child, and described all the bodily pci flections which were sup- 
posed to have distinguished the Buddha. The legend is extracted from the 
Shin i tmn , B. LXXVIII. pp. 17 — ID i*. — J. W. L. 

(7 ) Drew the how . — The Japanese Chronology places this event in the 
year Kouei hai, which is the GOtlT of the XXXVth cycle, or 1018 B C. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Suldharta with the princess Kieou i, 
the king Pe tsing diiected Yeoa tho to intimate to the prince that he must 
publicly exhibit his rare talents. “ Yeou tho having received this order, 
proceeded to intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have immediate 
proof of the prince’s knowledge of the rites and of music, he must forthwith 
proceed to the theatre. The prince then proceeded with Yeou tho ( Vdd) , 
A an tho (Narnia,) Thia tho (Devadatta), A nan (Ananda), and others to 
the number of 500, having in their hands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music, and the requisites for the practice of archery. 
As they were about to issue from the town, there stood an elephant before 
the gate. The poweiful Thiao tha happened to be in advance, and seeing 
the elephant on the road, struck him a blow with bis fist, so that the 
elephant fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately drew 
him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, asked of his attendants 
“ Who has killed this elephant without an object J ” They replied “ Thiao 
tha killed him.” “ Who drew him a«ide ?” “ Nan tho.” The Bodhisattwa, 
endowed with a compassionate heart, dragged the elephant and raised him 
up outside the town. The elephant was raised fiom death and restored to 
life 3S before Thiao tha ha\ing arrived at the theatre attacked the ath- 
letes ; not one of these could resist him. All the most famous wrestlers were 
overthrown and put to shame. The king enquired of his attendants. 

Who is this conqueror 3 ” They replied, Thiao tha. The king then said 
to Nan tho, “ Thou and Thiao tha laud wie^tle together.” Nan tho having 
received the command, closed with Thiao tint and handled him so that he 
Uranic quite insensible, lie recovered by degrees on being sprinkled with 
water. The king again asked who was the conqueror, ami was informed 
that Nan tho was he. The king then commanded Nan tho to wrestle with 
the prince ; but Nan tho replied, “ My elder brother is like mount Sumeru, 
and I but a grain of mustard seed ; I am not his match,” and withdrew, 
excusing himself. Next came the trial of archery. First an iron target 
was placed at the distance of 10 li, and so on to seven targets. The 
t- halts of the mint renowned ai*htr-» went no fuither than the hist target, 
fhiao tha ha\ing drawn, shot txxoud it and le.uhed the second. Nan tho 
^ u-'-cd this, and pit urd thiui*.h the tl.iul I nc othu auneis being 
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unable to ■shout so far, 1 he prince broke all the buws ot those who had -h . » l 
before him > not one was equal to hit strength. The king then said to hi* 
attendants, 41 Mv ancestor possessed a bow which is now in the temple ot 
the gods; go, biing it. ,> They went to fetch the bow, which required two 
men to canv. No man in that assembly could lift it. When the prince 
shot with it, the twang of the stung was heaid foity It. The bent bow 
hurled the shaft so as to pass through the seven targets. He shot again, and 
the arrow having passed the target** pierced the earth and caused a spring 
of watei to gush forth. At the third shot hepietced the seven targets and 
leached the mountains of the iron girdle. The whole assembly wondered 
at this unheard of prodigy. All who had come to partake in the sports 
were overcome, and leturned confounded. There was still the King of 
&t/ong Men, who came last of all. Ills strength was extreme . nothing in 
the whole world could surpass his courage and ferocity. He pretended that 
Thiao tha and Nan tho were no matches for him, and that he would only 
measure his strength with the prince. All who had been conquered longed 
foi some one to avenge them : they leapt for joy, and said to the King 
of Strong Men, 41 Piince, a*, your strength is incomparable in the world, 
tome and prove it, and bear off the victory.” Themselves, highly delight- 
ed, followed to assist in his engagement with the piince. Thiao tha and 
Nan tho animated the coinage of the latter, and would themselves have lust 
combatted the King of Strong Men, but they said, “ Tim. i- not human 
i (length ; it is that of the demon of death. If thou triumph not, Oh piince, 
what disgrace will be yours!” The king learning this, deemed the piince 
too young, and from habitual sadness, too delicate. All who came to assi-t 
at the hght, spoke ot the moment as come when the prince was to be van- 
quished. The King ot Miong Men stamped the caitli with his foot, ami 
Loldly raised hi** arms and stretched forward his hands. He advanced to 
-eiye the pi nice ; but in that instance the latter caught him and thiew him 
o the giouud. The earth trembled. The entire assembly dispersed, more 
‘cnfoumled than before, and suddenly disappeared. The piince having thus 
obtained complete victory, the bells were rung, the diums beaten, and 
oi.jdst vocal and instrumental music he mounted his horse and returned to 
the palace.”* — K. 

(8; IV here Foe obtained the doctrine . — The Japanese chronology, entitled 
IVa ha a kwo to /<*« nen tj(tkf oun — no tsou places this event in the yeai 
Kouet we/, which is the 20th of the XX \ II. cycle, cone'ponding with the 
4th of the reign of Mem wane ot the dy nasty of the Chou, and 008 B. C. 
Buddha wa- then in hi*- twent y -ninth year. The Mongol hdoiy ot .S ununi, 
* Mi in i nan, B. LXW II pp 21 -VI > . 
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states 'hit ‘ in the year Piny of the Ape. Buddha attained iu> twenty- 
ninth year, and being before the tiuly holy tower, he, of his own free will 
embraced the ecclesiastic condition.’’ 4 ' 

The Fa yuan chv hn says ; “ The place where the Tathagata (Jou lai) ob- 
tained the doctrine, is in the kingdom of Mo kie tho (Magadha'l under a Phoi 
thi tree ( Bod hi, Bauhinia sea miens ), where a tower has been erected. — Kl. 

(9) Five hundred sons of the Sdkyas. — Sakya, is the name of 
that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the Kshatria caste. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist traditions, this race descends from Iksieaku, a piincc 
of the solar line and founder of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. Th" 
name however does not appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that 
either of a tribe or of a people. M. Ksoma de Kurds has given the following 
extract on this sublet from the 26th Vol. of that division of the Kdh yhyvr 
named m Do.j “ They accordingly met, and elected one for their master and 
pioprietorof their lands, and for the arbitrator of their eonti oversies, saying 
to him ; “ Come, animal being, punish from among us those that are to be 
punished, and reward those with a gift that merit to be remunerated ; from all 
the products of our lands we will pay you a certain rate, accordingly to a 
rule.” Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. Since he was carried 
(or honoured) by a great multitude of animal beings, he was called 
Mang-pos bkur-va ; Sanscrit, Mahd Sammata . 
“ Honoured by many.” 

Gant am as ! At the time of Mahd Sammata, man was called by this name, 
*• Animal being.” 

["The following five leaves (from 171 — 175) are occupied with an enume- 
ration of the descendants of M vha Sammata down to Kar.va 
at Potato ( Grn-hdsin+ the harbour.) He had two sons, Gotama 

#*;id l)HAR\cinv\jA (T. i 'Xa-ra-chan.) The former took the religions 
ilmacter, but Gotama being aftcrwaids accused of the murder of a harlot, 
v. as unjustly impaled at Potato, and the latter succeeded to his father. He 
dying without issue, the two sons of Gotama inheiit, who were born m a 
prseter-natural manner ; from the circumstances of their birth, they and their 
descendants are called by several names; as, ' Q.’ ^>7 Fan-lags, kyrs , 

, Angiiasa.) Nyi-mahignyen, (S. Surya Vansa,) Gautama, 

Ru-ram shinq-pn, (S. I&khn-akn.) One of the 


* Ge&chtrhte dec ost Mon ~oh'n, p. M. 
t J. S'. Vol. 11 p. 389. 

♦ 1 lie ancient Pota**, or the modern 


/ at fa, at the mouth ot tin 
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two brothers <hes without issue the DtUet umiei the name 

WAKl . 

“ To him sueeeeda his son, whose dev i iid*uit s • one hundied^ afteivwpi * 
successively reign at Potato ( ^ •QP<J|) G,n -h thin. The last of v hum was 
g T X^f T ^C;*i4 QZi^lN’^'V-s • Iksh^aku Yiiudhaka, (oi Yiddhaka.') He 
has four sons, S] 5' £r*Q5'7i . Mid *1K-E15. 

After the death of liis first wife, lie mame, again. He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under tile condition that he shall give the throne to 
the son that shall be born of that jiiincess. By the eontrnance of the duet 
officers, to make room for the young piince to succession, the king order, 
the expulsion of his four sons. 

" They taking tlieii own sisters with them, and accompanied by a great mui. 
titude, leave Potala f 5 ] 'Qf! 3 ) ), go towards the Himalaya, and reaching the 

'S \ CN 

bank of the Rhegirathi liver o) settle there, not far from 

the hermitage of Capra the Rishi ^5Ev‘?f AJ'i’ and live 
in huts made of the branches of trees. They live there on hunting; and 
sometimes they visit the hermitage of Capra the Rialii. lie observing them 
to look very ill, asks them why they were, so pale. They tell him how much 
they suffer on account of their restraint or continence, lie advises them to 
leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves (to wife) such as me 
nothoinofthe same mother with them. O great Rislii ! said the pi im e , 
is it convenient for us to do this ? Yes, Sirs, answered the Rishi, banished 
princes may act in this, way. Therefore, taking lor a rule t he advice of the 
Rishi, they do accordingly, and cohabit with their non-iiterine sntn,, and 
have many children by them. The noise of them being inconvenient to the 
Rishi in his meditation, he nolle, to change lus habitation. But they leg 
him to remain m Ins own place, and to Hi sign lot them any otliei grounf 
Hr therefore marks them out the place wlicie they should build a tnv u 
since the giound was given to them by C mmi.a, they called the nt w iiir 
Cnpilavabtu. They multiply there exceedingly. The god. M-.'ing thni gin.' 
number, show them another place for flu ir settlement. Thev Innld there a 
'own, and call it by the name ot l.hns-kbtmi , (shown by a god i 

Reniembuing (lie cause ot their banishment, they make n a la - , i|, ,t i. ■ 
one ot them lificaltcr shall many a second wile of the sano »tibc, but 
Iip shall be contented vth one wife. 

"At Fotnln (jjQiSdi) tla king iKsiiu \h>i VirmaiM i f d'.ei line 
tiiat he bad fnui son,, a k, in, offi. er~, what ha, hr,'n nif - n f J'lie, t , ; 

him, how toi nme otfemeHl, Alajr.lv had evprlU,! it lFm , ^ n a 
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''ad settled in the neighborhood of the Himalaya , and that they have taken 
‘heir own sifters for their wives, and ha\e been much multiplied. The king, 
being - much surprised on hearing this, exclaims several times : Shaky a * 
Shakya ! Is it possible ! Is it possible! (or O daring! O daring ’) 5cJ ^*5^ 
/j hod-pa, and this is the origin of the Shakya name. 

44 After the death of Ikshwaku Virudhaka, ZJ . 

* v/ - 
AJkJ at Potala , succeeds his younger son K^!Q. r yyal-snd d yha, 

'lie that desires to reign). On his d\ing without children, the banished princes 

successively inheiit. The three tirst have no issue ; the son of 

CN _ _ V/ C\ 

the fourth prince, is, Guay \ijf*g , His son is 

1 1 is descendants to the number of 55,000 have reigned at CapilnraHu* [An 
^numeration of the princes who reigned at Polo fa after Ikshw vki* follows, 
which is indentical with the list in Sanskrit authorities ; the names being 
translated into Tibetan according to their literal meaning ; as for Mahd Sam 
tnata, Many pos b kur-va, greatly honoured, \c.”] 

** Here ends the narration of Mono a cyan a. Sha'kya approies and le- 
commends it to the priests.” 

We are indebted to M. E. Burnouf, for the subjoined exU.mt fiom tli** 
Mahavansa, or History of the great family, a work of more *hati tweh 
thousand slokas, in the Pali language. It contains a histoiyof tlir iovO 
family from which Sakya sprung, — an exposition of Iiis doctrine and wm 
chip, — and a list of such Indian and (Vjloncse sovririgns as ha\e most 
effectually contributed to propagate tlic religion of which lie is t lie rec<*g 
nised head. This passage is in peifect conformity with the extinct fiom 
»he Kdh yhyar given above, and with the genealogy of Sakya Muni is (Mail- 
ed in Chinese works. 

(\ here substitute Mr. Tumour’s English \eision, foi that given m In'm 
hv M. Bui noiif. — J. W L.) 

41 Them were eighty-two thousand sovereigns, the son* and Inmal de- 
fendants of king Sihassaro, — the last of these was Javaseno. Those a**ie 
ephhinted m the capital of Kapillawatthu, as Sakva kings. 

The gicat king, Sihahanu was the son of J.iyaseno. Tlir daughter of 
,1 lya&rno was n imed Aasndaia. In the nty ot Dewadaho there was i 
£ mK\m ruler n-nmd Dewadaho l nto him two elnldr^n, Anjano and Kach- 
h o>a, were bom. This Karbrhana became the quern of king ^diahanu. 

To * lie Sak\a \nj.mo the afop',nd V.i-od.na bciameqmen To Anjan'* 

♦ \o daughter'* weie hoin, and Poq 1 ,r * . and inn, of the ^ * 1 ^ 

i a* ‘ , ft Mid tjotil and '•"qq. d« ■ 1 lie* 
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To Sehahanu five sons and two daughteis were boin, — Suddhodanc, 
Dhotodano, Sukkodana, (Ghattitddano) and Amitodano ; Amita and Pamita. 
those five, these two. To the Sakya Suppabuddho, Araita became queen. 
Subhaddakachchana and Dewadatta were her offspring. 

Maya and Pajapati both equally became the consorts of Suddhbdano 
Our Vanquisher was the son of the Maharaja Suddhodano and Maya. 
Thus the great divine sage was, in a direct line, descended from the Maha 
Sammabo race, the pinnacle of all royal dynastiea.”* 

(10) A Yeou pho It, — {Upali in Sanscrit.) It signifies ‘ superior head,* and 
according to others, ‘ he who is at hand and preserves It is the name of 
the ninth of the ten great disciples of Foe. While the latter was prince 
Yeou pho li was entirely devoted to his person, and had special charge of 
his affairs. After embracing monastic life, he observed the precepts and 
was a model to all. On that account he is called 4 the first observer of the 
precepts / — Kl. 

(11) Trembled in six ways. — Reference is here made to the great earth- 
quake which happened at the birth of Foe, and which was felt in all the 
Kshamas of the three thousand grand chiliocosms. The Buddhists admits six 
moments in an earthquake : the beginning of the motion, the augmentation 
of its intensity, the overflowing of the waters, the true quaking, the noise 
it occasions, and the vibration which follows. f 

The Buddhists assert that there are eight causes of earthquakes : 

1st. They are produced by water, fire and air. According to the sacred 
books, Jambudwip is 21,000 yojanas in length from north to south ; from 
east to west 7,000 ; and its thickness 68,000 yojanas. Beneath the earth 
to the depth of 40,000 yojanas is water ; beneatli the water fire to the depth 
of 87,000 yojanas. Beneath the fire there is a bed of air, or wind, 68,000 
yojanas thick. Beneath this air, there is a wheel of steel in the centre of 
which are the sarira (reiiques) of all the past Buddhas. If there be a great, 
wind, it agitates the fire ; the fire, the water ; and the water communicates 
the motion to the earth. And this is the earthquake occasioned by watei, 
fire, and air. 

2d. Earthquakes are occasioned by the entrance of the Bodhisattwas into 
the wombs of their mothers. When the Bodhisattwas, about to be incar- 
nate to become Buddhas, descend from the heaven Tushita , and proceed to 
occupy supernaturally the wombs of their mothers, there happen great 
earthquakes. 


* Mahuuawso, transtated by Turnoui , p f t. 

t hfoua yan king fa ->ou, quoted in bun lying fa s au, B. XXVII. p. 24. 
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3d. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas issue ficm the wombs of 
(heir motheis. 

4th. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish the law. The 
Bodhisattwas having quitted their homes to embrace monastic life, and hav- 
ing studied reason, become that pure intelligence without superior, named a 
Buddha being , the earth then quakes with great violence. 

5th. When the Buddhas enter nirvana, there are also great earthquakes. 

6th. There are earthquakes when the bkikshus or religious mendicants 
desire to avail themselves of their supernatural faculties. The sacred books 
state that there are bhikshus endowed with great supernatural powers, and 
able to effect different kinds of metamorphoses. They can divide a single 
body into a hundred thousand others, and can again reduce these to a 
single one ; fly through space without obstruction from hill or rock ; plunge 
into water; and penetrate the earth. In all such cases there are great 
earthquakes. 

7th. The earth also quakes when the gods quit their primitive form and 
become masters of heaven ( Thian chu ), The sacred books state that there 
are gods who have great supernatural and infinite virtue. When their life 
is ended they are reborn elsewhere, and by the virtue and power of Buddha, 
they quit their previous form and become Indra ( Ti shy) or Brahma {Fan 
cha ). 

8th. 'When there is a famine, or a great war about to happen ; for then 
the life of living beings, or their happiness must end ; since they fight and 
expose themselves to the sword.* — Kl. 

^(12) The alms of a seng kia It . — Seng kia It, in Sanscrit Sanghati, is the 
mantle or cowl of Buddhist ascetics. (See page 93, note 10.) 

(13) Ni keou liu , the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit g q ip p S T, Nya- 
giodha f ficus indica. — Kl. 

(14) Destroyed the family of Sakyas .* — See note 36, Chap. XX. 

(13) The rank of Sin tho wan , in Sanscrit Srdtapanna: it is the 

name of the first class of the Sravakas, or hearers of Buddha. It means, 
according to the Chinese, 41 those who are secured against the current (of 
the flux of worldly beings). M It is however translated in Tibetan r t Ghioun 
dhoujoughs bha (those who enter every where). — Kl. 

(16) Watched the labourers. — When the prince Siddhartawas returning 
from his promenades towards the four gates of the town, * * one of his father’s 
ministers proposed to show him the operations of agriculture, to divert hia 
mind from the thoughts of the doctrine. All manner of agricultural imple- 

* lining y A han kin 5, quoted iu the San tsa tg /a 50!', B. XLI. p. 2 b. 
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ment- were provided, |»lou«li*=. and whatever el>e was requisite ; ami theaUeu- 
ilant*, accompanied by inferior officers, piocec-ded to a field and began tt« 
work. The piince sat under a Jambu tree and watched them. In digging 
the soil they turned up some worm*. The god Nail thi ho lo , by a novel 
metamorphosis, caused the ox who went along raising the sod, to make them 
fall back again ; a crow came to peck and eat them up. The God fuither 
made a toad appear, that sought out and >w allowed them ; then a serpent 
with tortuous folds came from a hole and devoured the toad. A peacock 
stooped in his flight and pecked the serpent ; a falcon next seized and de- 
voured the peacock ; finally a culture fell upon the falcon and eat it up. 
The Bodhbatrwa seeing all these beings mutually devouring each other, felt 

compassionate heart mo\ed. and under the tree where lie was seated, 
attained the first degree of contemplation. The sun was shining in full 
rplendor ; the tree cuived it* bianehes to shadow the person of the Bodhisat- 
rwa. The king, pondering how in his palace the prince had never yet expe- 
ucnced any sorrow, enquired of his attendant- how he was ? “ He is even 

now. replied they, undei the tree J ambit , hi* whole heart fixed in contem- 
plation. ’’ “ I will immediately see him,” returned the king ; ** my thoughts 

.tie tumbled ; for if he yield* himself up to contemplation, how different 
will that be to hi- sojourn in the palace '** The king called for his beauti- 
ful chariut, and proceeded to the prince. In approaching the latter, whose 
body was resplendent with divine lustre, he beheld him protected by tin- 
curved branches of the tree. lie alighted from hi- hor.-e, diluted him, and 
ictumed with his suite. lie hid not yet reached the gates of the city when 
innumerable thousands having presented pci fumes the astrologers proclaim- 
ed the praises of the being whose life must have been immense. The king 
enquired the cun*e of these ardamroion* ; the Brahmachnri* responded, 
‘‘To-morrow, oh great king, at the li-ing of the sun, the seven precious 
tilings will be delivered to you. Good foitune and felicity will make you 
the holy king I’’ At tin- moment the piince returned to the palace, evei 
< xclusivel) occupied with thoughts of the doctrine and it* purity, which 
i equired him to abandon lay life* ami retire to the woods and moun- 
tains. theie to search deeply into subtle thing* and to practise contempla- 
tion.’* — Ki. '* 

(17j Bears the name of Lmi mintj . — In Chinese Buddiu-t woiks the 
name of the garden h transcribed Luny mi tit and ha a pi m. It i* explain- 
ed by Kim tha ckhn* i. e. ‘the place existent of itself without eb-tade nt 
Ijjndrance.’ I find the same term explained al-o V ho lo t*u mon rhhn , in 
Saii-.eiit Biu ml hi nmkshti, that is to -i\, ( oj f , (//tt ileina; 

* l imi n t h'i 'i l * 1 \ \ \ ! I • p ■’< ’ 
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IcutittiJe.' Kuti thu piopeily signifies ‘ to help anyone to avoid misfor- 
tune.’ This garden is also called Wei >u. See p, — Kl. 

(18) The Lady. — In Chinese Fou jin , the title generally given to the 
mother of Buddha. — Kl. 

(19) Two kinys of the dragons washed his body. — The following legend 
gives an account of the delivery of Maha Maya and the birth of Sakya 
Muni. 

“ Mahd Maya went forth to walk : she passed through multitudes of 
people and seated herself beneath a tree. (This was an Asoka, Jones t a 
asoka.) The flowers began to blow and a brilliant star appeared. The 
Lady supporting herself by a branch of the tree brought forth the child 
from her right side. At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps ; then stopt, and raising its hand, “ In the heaven and below the 
heaven,” said he, “there is none honorable but I. All is bitterness in the 
three worlds, and it is I that shall sweeten this bitterness.” 

At this moment the heavens and the earth trembled violently, and all the 
Kshmas in the three great cbiliocosms were illuminated by a brilliant light. 
Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their sub- 
ject gods, the dragons, the genii, the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Asuras, 
came together to encircle and protect the new-born. Two brother-kings 
of the dragons, one named hia to, the other Von kia to, caused a shower 
of water to fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. Indra 
and Brahma held a celestial robe in winch they wrapped him. The heavens 
showered down odoriferous flowers ; the sound of musical instruments was 
heard ; and every variety of perfume was shed in profusion, filling the sur- 
i minding space. 

The Lady, holding the prince in her arms, ascended a chariot drawn by 
dragons and ornamented with streamers and drapery ; and accompanied by 
musicians returned to the palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the 
king evinced great tokens of satisfaction (literally, he leapt for joy), and went 
forth to meet him followed by a great company of magistrates, subjects, brah- 
macharis, officers, grandees, ministers and soldiers. As soon as the horses 
of the king touched the ground with their feet, five hundred treasures dis- 
played themselves, and an ocean of good deeds was produced to the infinite 
advantage of the age. The assemblage having arrived, the br.i hmacharis 
and the astrologers gave vent to their acclamations, and with one accord 
hailed the prince by the name of Si tha ( Suhlha , blessed). When the king 
beheld Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heavens, all the gods, the dragons 
and the genii occupving the entire space, his heart was struck with re- 
verence, and without being sensible of it, he dismounted from his lioise and 
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paid homage to the prince. They hail not yet returned to the gate of the 
oty. anil there was by the wayside the temple of a genius whom all the 
■world adored. The brahmach.iris anil the astrologers with one voice pro- 
posed that the prince should he carried to do homage to the statue of that 
genius. They took him in their arms and bore him to the temple ; but ah 
the genii immediately prostrated themsehes before him. Then the bramah- 
charfs and the astrologers pronounced the prince to be a genius, a being 
truly excellent, since he exercised such authority over the gods and genu. 
Everyone therefore gave him the title of god of gods (Di'watidi'va). Ali 
then returned to the palace. 

The gods caused thirtv-two signs or presages of this event tn appear. 
1st. The earth shook with a great eaithrpiake. 2d. The roads and tin- 
streets were made rlran of thcm«el\f«, and foul places exhaled perfumes, 
•id. Withered trees within the houndaiie? of the kingdom were covered 
with leaves and flowers 4th. Gardens spontaneously produced rare 
flowers and delicious fruits. 5th. Dry lands produced great lotuses equal 
in size to the wheels of a chariot, fith. Treasures buried in the earth 
spontaneously displayed thomsehes. 7th. The precious stones and other 
rarities of these treasures shone witli extraordinary brilliancy, 8 th. Vest- 
ments and bed-clothing locked up in boxes were drawn forth, and dis- 
played. Oth. Streams and water-courses acquired a higher degree of 
limpidity and transparence. 10th The wind ceased, clouds and fogs dis- 
persed, and the sky became pure end serene. 11th. The skx on all sides 
shed an odoriferous dew. 12th. The divine pearl of the full moon was sus- 
pended in the hall of the palace. 13th. The wax tnpers of the palace were 
no longer required. 11th. The =iin. moon, stars and planets stood still, 
loth. Shooting stars appeared and assisted at the birth of the prince, 
loth. The gods and Rrahnia extended a precious eanopv above the palace. 
1 7tli. The genii of the eight parts of the world came presenting precious 
things. 18th. A hundred kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered 
themselves spontaneously (to the prince). 19th. Ten thousand precious 
vases were found suspended and filled with a sweet dew. 20th. The gods 
and the genii conducted the chariot of the dew with the seven precious things. 
21st. Five hundred white rlephauts, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in front of the palace. 22nd. Five hundred white lions issued 
from the snowy mountains, and appeared bound at the gate of the town. 
2.',rd. The nymphs of heaven appeared upon the shoulders of the musicians. 
21th. Tile daughters of tlu: kings of the diagons encircled the palace. 
2jth. Ten thousand cole dial viigins appeared on the walls of the palace 
holding chowiies of peacocks' tails m thcii hands 20th Heavenly virgins 
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holding in their hand urns filled with perfume* ranged themselves in 
space. 27th. Celestial musicians descended and began together a harmo- 
nious concert. 28th. The torments of hell were suspended. 29th. Vene- 
mous insects hid themselves, and birds of happy omen sang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness and gentleness in a moment replaced the harsh 
and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters. 31st. All the pregnant 
women in the kingdom gave birth to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, 
the paralytic, the leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured. 32nd. The anchorites of the woods came forth, and, 
bowing down, offered adoration.* 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver plate found in 
a ca\e near Chittagong, and published in the second Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, gives an account of the birth of Buddha in nearly the same 
terms. 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and recounting the birth 
of Foe, which I have had an opportunity of referring to, his first words are 
variously reported ; according to the Ni pun king , he said, 44 Amongst gods 
and men, and asuras, I am the most venerable.” A great Buddhist collec- 
tion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and of which I 
possess some fragments, gives a representation of his birth and baptism, and 
makes him say, 44 In heaven and under heaven, I am the sole venerable one.” 
The Shy kia pon reports these words otherwise : — 44 Among all gods and all 
men, I am the most venerable and the most exalted.” Lastly, the Foe siang 
thou wet, of which the latest edition was published in Japan, 1790, gives 
these words : 44 Within the four cardinal points, the zenith and the nadir, I 
alone am most venerable.” 

The pseudo- Ahtlalla h Beidhaivi makes him say : 

44 God hath sent me as a prophet until other prophets shall come.” — Kl. 

(20) Where they accomplished the doctrine , that is to say, where from 
Bodhisattwa they became Buddha Tathagata, or accomplished. As for the 
Buddha Sakya Muni, he attained this dignity in a garden in the kingdom of 
A/a kia tho (Magadha) upon the bank of the river Ni lian , (Chinese authors 
confess their ignorance of the meaning of this name). The saint was seated 
under two Po thi trees (ficus religiosa) and there became pure Intelligence. 
Iq this place is erected the second of the eight holy towers.f 

* Shut, i turn, B. LXXVII. p. 13—17. 

t Vu tu ling tha king, quoted m the Sun tiling fa sau, B, XXX11I p. 


3 v. 
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The river Ni tian who*e banks weir foi six years the theatre of austm 
ties to wLich .Sakya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa submitted in order to 
attain Buddhaliood, is called in the itinerary of Hiuan thsang N‘ tian chen 
and Ni Itan chen na, ( Plan i tian , B. LV. 25), and in Mongol works, 
Nirunjara, Niraiulzara. These are all transcriptions of the Sanskrit term 
Nilanchana, (in Pali Niranjanatn), which signifies sulphate of 
topper, also lightning. It is the name of a considerable torrent, which 
flows from the south-west, and which uniting with another, named the 
Mohana, forms the Phulgo. As the Phulgo, named Amanat in our maps, 
1-as a longer course than the Mohana, it may be regarded as the upper 
portion of the Phulgo. Its source lies in the wooded hills of the district 
of Tori in the piovince of Ramghur, in about 23-40 >i. L. 

f 2 1 ) To turn the wheel <f the Lau\ — This is an allegorial expression 
implying that a Buddha has begun to preach the doctrine. The Fa yuan 
chu fm says, — “The place where the Tathagata turned the wheel of the 
law is not well determined. According to some it was in the retreat of 
silence; accoiding to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and ooith-east of 
Benares; ; or in the heavens and other places.” — Kl. 

(22) Where they ocerthrew the heretics. — We have already expounded 
(Ch. XVII. note 21), the doctrines of heterodox philosophers in the times 
of Sakya Muni. It was at Beuaies that the latter sustained the gieatei 
part of discussions with these doctors, who, named Ters in the Buddhet 
books of the Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha. 
At the time of Sakya’s reformation, the sectaries of Ska felt themselves too 
weak to combat it ; but the uncle of Sakya, placing himself at the head ol 
the Ters, adopted their cieed and sought to introduce it in the courts of the 
petty princes of India. Hoping to overthrow Sakya Muni, he summoned 
the six prineijial doctors of the Ters to oppose his nephew, at a great ban- 
quet at which all the princes were assembled ; but they all grounded before 
his supreme understanding. The fifteen kings who were present upon thi s 
occasion, met together every day from the first to the fifteenth of the first 
month ; and the six doctors of the Ters strove at these meetings to vanquish 
Buddha by the instrumentality of magic. Unmoved by fear, the latter 
triumphed over them in a most glorious manner, by the force of his reason- 
ing, and his divine and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the 
fifteen days, the leader of his adversaries was constrained to prostrate him. 
M:lf before him and worship him. All those present rose up, and followed 
the example. By this last victory his fame and his doctrine were diffused 
throughout India ; and in memory of the event his followers still celebrate 
the first fifteen days of each year. — Kl. 
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(_ 2?,j To ascend to the Heaven, Tno It. (Sep ch. XVII. note 2.) 

^24) To preach the Laic in behalf of Jus mother. ^See chap. XVII. 
note 3, anil chap. XX.; 

The Mongol historian, Sanang Setsen, thus narrates how Sakya preached 
on behalf of his mother : “ Six days after the birth of the prince royal 
Kkamonk tonsayi lutayhektchi (in Sanskrit, Sarvartha Siddha, he “ who 
effects the salvation of all,*’) his mother Maha Muju eoteted nin ana. lie 
obtained in the year Ting of the tiger, the rank of Buddha ; and six years 
after in the year Ting of the ram, looking one day with the eyes of divine 
inspiration, he beheld his mother Malni Maya under a new incarnation in 
tlie region of the thiity-two tegrt. Immediately lie raised himself thither 
to guide her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety days 
pieathmg to her the law.” — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Kingdom of Lan mo. — The Draeron’s tank. — Adventure ot the King A yu with 
t lie king ol the dragon'*.— Elephants performing the sr rs ice prescribed by the 
Law 

Leaving the place where Foe was born, and proceeding easterly 
live yeou yans, 1 you come to a kingdom called Lua moP The 
king of this country having obtained a fragment of the she IP of 
Foe, built a tower called the tower of Lan mo.' 15 v the side of 
this tower there is a tank, and in the tank a dragon who continu- 
ally watches the tower. When the king A yu i went forth from 
the ago, he wished to break the eight towers to make eighty-four 
thousand others, lie had already broken down seven towers and 
was coming with the same purpose to this, when the dragon ap- 
peared, and conducting king A yu to his palace, showed him the 
things used in the celebration ot' worship. Then said he to the 
king, “ If by thv oblations thou eanst excell this, thou mayst 
destroy (the tower), and I shall not prevent thee. - ’ The king 
A vii acknowledged that the objects nppeitahiiug to the celebra- 
tion were not those of the aw- and returned 
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In tins sterile and solitary place tlieie are no men to sweep 
and to water ; but you may there see continually herds of ele- 
phants which take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perforin the 
service of the tower. There w ere Tao sse * from v arious countries 
who had come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, concealed them- 
selves among the trees whence they witnessed the elephants per- 
forming the duty according to the Law. The Tao sse were great- 
ly affected to observe how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Tao sse thereupon abandoned their grand precepts, 
and returning became Sha mi. Of themselves they plucked up 
the grass and the trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place 
neat and clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king 
and induce him to found an establishment of ecclesiastics, as well 
as to erect a temple. There is at present there a habitation 
of ecclesiastics. This happened not long ago, and tradition has 
transmitted it to the present time. There are always Sha mi 
who administer at the temple. 

Proceeding thence easterly three yeou yan ,’ yon come to the 
place where the prince sent away his chariot and cjuitted his 
white horse.* Here too have they built a tower. 

NOTES. 

(1) Five yeou yans, about six and a half French leagues. 

(2; A kingdom named Lan mo . — Hiuan tbsang, who in the first part ol the 
seventh century visited this country, calls it Lan mo, writing the latter 
syllable with a different character from that employed by Fa hian. He also 
found it desert, and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller. 
We must seek for Lan mo somewhere to the north or north-east of the 
present town of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the hills which separate 
Nepal from the kingdom of Oude. The latter is celebrated as the country 
of Rama, of whose name Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; 
nevertheless the two towns named Rampur, situated near where the Gunduk 
enters Bengal from Nepal, appear to me too remote from the Rokein oi 
Rahim to be taken for the Lan mo of Fa hian. — Kl, 
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Lan mo appears to me identical with the Ramagamo of the Pali Annals 
and the Mahawanso. It was one of the eight cities or kingdoms among which 
the reliques of Sakya were distributed ; and was the only one of these, as 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts, from which these reliques were not 
removed by Asoka ; circumstances which precisely correspond with the details 
alluded to by Fa hian. After narrating the particulars of the partition of 
Buddha’s reliques, the Annals proceed ; “ The reliques of the Eye (Buddho) 
consist of eight donani ; seven donani are objects of worship in Jambudwtpa, 
and one donan of the reliques of the supreme personage the Nagas worship 
in Ramagamo ” Again — “ the Ramagamian Kosaliyans built a thupa at 
Ramagamo over the corporeal relics of Bhagawanand celebrated a festival." 
The mention of the Nagas worshipping these relics at Ramagamo is another 

circumstance confirming this identification. 

In the Mahawanso we read: “The pre-eminent priest, the then Malia- 
Kassapo, being endowed with the foresight of divination, in order that he 
might be prepared for the extensive requisition which would be made at a 
future period by the monarch Dhammasfiko for relics, (by application) to 
king Ajatasattu, caused a great enshrinement of relics to be celebrated with 
every sacred solomnity, in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha ; and he transferred 
the other seven donas of relics (thither) ; but being cognizant of the wish of 
the divine teacher (Buddho), he did not remove the dona deposited at Rd- 
magamo. 

“ The monarch Dhammasdko seeing this great shrine of relies, resolved 
on the distribution of the eighth dona also. W hen the day had been fixed 
for enshrining these relics in the great thupa (at Pupphapura, removing them 
from Ramagamo), on that occasion the sanctified ministers of religion prohi- 
bited Dhammasdko. The said thupa which stood at Ramagamo on the 
bank of the Ganges, by the action of the current (in fulfilment of Buddha’s 
prediction) was destroyed. The casket containing the relic being drifted 
into the ocean, stationed itself on the point where the stream (of the 
GaDges) spread in two opposite directions on encountering the ocean, ou 
a bed of gems dazzling by the brilliancy of their rays, &c." 

From the foregoing I have little doubt of the identity of Ramagamo and 
Lan mo, and that instead of looking for the site of the latter to the north of 
Goruckpore, as Professor Wilson suggests, that it must be referred to the 
banks, not indeed of the Ganges (a name frequently applied to any large 
stream) but perhaps of the Gogra, or some other affluent of the Ganges. 
I may add that Rammo is mentioned in the Pah Annals as the name of 
one oi the palaces of Sakya before his adoption ot ascetic life.— J. W, L 
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(3' fray went of the s he h. — Sh* h it the Sansciit word unira, win. h 

properly signifies corporeal, and hence the rcliqucs of Buddha and othei 
holy personages. The Mongols transcribe the word sarie. As the bodies 
of the Buddhas, when these appear in the three woods, belong only in ap- 
pearance to sansara or matter, their material remains form no portion 
of their immaterial and eternal essence. According to a passage of the 
Mahay dna suvarna prabhdsa (in Mongol Allan yercl), translated by M. 
Schmidt, Routchiraketon , desirous of being instructed upon this point, thus 
addressed Sdkya Muni ; 14 Most gloriously accomplished one! if accord- 
ing to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, the most gloriously ac- 
complished one hath already attained nirvana before a sarh a be left in the 
woi Id, why say then the Sutras, ‘ when Buddha enters nirvana thesauri 
which he leaves in the world are venerated by gods and men with icmcm- 
brancc and religious confidence ? by the veneration and ardent devotion with 
which men and gods have regarded the sarua of former Buddhas, inconceiv- 
able merits have been acquired. Ilow does tins quadrate with the assertion 
that these are not veiitable reliques ? Would the most gloriously accom- 
plished Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, and unfold the truth 
of this matter V* The most gloriously accomplished one then icplied to 
lloutchiraketon and the others present, saving, “ The doctrine th.it the most 
gloriously accomplished in entering nirvana leave sat tra to the woihl, must 
be taken as provisionary (that is, intended for those who uie not as yet en- 
lightened )\ tor, oh son of illustrious descent! the Bodhisattwas Mah.i 
sattwas teach th it the tiulv Samaneans and the completely accomplish* d 
Buddhas become already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten follow 
mg qualities, \c.” Hence we infer fiom these words of Sukva Mum thd 
the sanctity of the -.ini a was intended only for the people, — Kl. 

( I) The lower of han mo. — This tower is not comprised union ? the nglif 
divine towns spoken of in note 11, Chap. XX. — Kl. 

(■'») When the Kiny A yu. — This is Asuha, king of Mairadha, gn ,it gfand 
son of Bimb.tsara, and grandson of Aj.it. is.itru, in the eiglit ycai of vvho-e 
leign Siddhuitu became Buddha. Asoka flout Uhcd a bundled voar- Mibse 
quent to the nirvana of Saky.i. Tin- Japanese chronologic, d vvoik,M> h>ta 
Kwolo Jen nen ynkf oun-no (son fives the construction of the si ,000 town- 
built by A yn king of India ( Zm Zik), in the year of the X\\l 
icsponding with 83 ’> B. (X 

The kings of Magadha had waged long wai> against »ho e of Ant/*/, •» 
country situated n^ar Bauglepore on Hie lowri Cun o\v. \ .} 10 ,( time be 
fore the biitli of Sakva Muni, the kings of Ma^adhu Ik r im ,, tnbntitv to 
Me'-e. oil continued *»1l *hc r*'gn of ^ l * * . « IVbm ' /’ „ / >■ 
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Tibetan, ■* the great lotus”). Bimbasara or Vimbasara, son of Malta Padma, 
succeeded the latter, and bore the surname of Srenika. It was he who en~ 
couraged his father to resist the payment of tribute. In the war that follow- 
ed he killed the king of Anga and added his country to that of his own 
family. At the time of the birth of Sakya he resided at Rajagriha.* 

The Mongol history of Sanang Setsen contains the following list of the 
predecessors of Asoka, king of Magadha ; but their names appear to be trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit. To recognise them I have given the translation 
of their names, as it was by this means that I arrived at the original. 

Yeke Link ho & (the Great Lotus). This is the Mahd Padma pati Nanda , 
or Nanda the master of the great lotus, of the Bhagavat Purana, and the 
Padma tchenbo of Tibetan books. 

Tsoktsas djirotiken (the Exalted Heart). He was contemporary with 
Sakya Muni and resided at Varanasi (Benares), This prince is omitted in 
the list of the Bhagavat Purana. According to Hindu authors Nanda, the 
Great Lotus, was killed by the Brahman Chanakya, who placed Chandra - 
gupta, of the Maurya family, upon the throne. Tibetan books from which 
extracts are given by M. Csoma de Kotos, make Bimbasara or Vimbasara 
succeed his father Padma Tchenbo (the Great Lotus). 

Erdeni Sara (the Precious Moon). This is Chandragnpla , the moon- 
protected, the Chandagutto of the Mahawansa. 

Margisiri amognlangd oniledouklchi (Margasira, * who conducts himself 
'’dimly’). The Bhagavata names this* King Ydrisdra (‘ aqueous essence’), 
and the Mahawanso Bindhusaro (‘essence of the drop of water’). The Chi- 
nese call him Phing sha and Pin po solo , which is their transcription of 
Bimbasara. 

Arsa/an (the Lion). This King is the Ajatasatru of Sansciit hooks Jn 
the eighth year of his reign Suldharta became Buddha. Ajatasatru reigned 
thirty-two years. 

Arban terghetou (the ten-seated). This I take to be the Dasaratha (ten 
chariots) of the Bhagavata. This book makes him second successor < f 
A vika, and not his predecessor. 

Ghasalang Oughci Noniunkhaghan (the king of the law who is withon*’ 
sorrow). This, is Asoka (in Chinese A yn) who reigned one bundled and 
ten years after the Nirvana of Sakya Muni. Iliuan thsang transonic^ hi* 
name A slum kin. f — Kl. 

Piofcssor Wilson (Aiiana Antiqua, p. 322; seems disposed to identify ti,> 
A J" of the Chinese with the Az<"> of the Bactiian coins. He lenurk- 
♦hit the name in Arianian lcttcis is Aya-sa, that the y in this r.i»e v ji 
* J. A, s, \ 0 }, p. 2. f I'/t> i lino, B, L\A . j». 1 L 

f 
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probably pronounced as j (a change which does occur in some Indian dm - 
lects), and that Aja is a genuine Hindu name. “ The Cuddliiats, says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, indeed seem to identify him ( A yu) with Asoka, grandson of 
Chandragupta, who lived, therefore, in the third century B. C., and of 
whom it is fabled that he erected eighty thousand monumental towers in 
various parts of India. This was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but 
there may have been some confusion either in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been transferred to Euro- 
pean languages.” It seems to me extremely improbable that a mistake 
of this kind regarding so famous a prince as Asoka could be made by a 
Buddhist priest in the age of Fa hian, when possibly the very name of Azes 
had ceased to be remembered. The more correct transcription of the name 
by Hiouan thsang removes all doubt upon the identity of A yu, Wuit yu, or 
A shou kia with Asoka. 

The phrase “ went foith from the age” (sortit du siccle) I take to mean, 
“ abandoned heretical opinions and adopted Buddhism.” — J. W. L. 

(6) There mere Tao see. It is very remarkable that in the course of hi. 
narrative, Fa hian should so often speak of the Tao szu who in his time 
existed not merely in central Asia, but also in India. It would fiom this 
appear that the doctrines of that philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south-west of China. 
We have already seen (Chap. XX.11. Note (>,) that the Tao szu A i arrived 
at Kapila at the birth of Sakya Muni and drew his horoscope. The Tao szu 
are named in Tibetan lion ho and Lf young dhroung 

pa (Sectaries of the mystical cross, in Sanscrit swastika). Their doctrine 
named Ikon ghii Inns, was the ancient religion of Tibet, which 

prevailed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the 9th century. It 
still has a number of piofcssors in Khamynl or Lower Tibet. They have 
several works expounding their doctrines, called by the Mongols Bum bo vn 
nom. Chen reeks was tlicir founder. 

(8) Sent away his chariot and quitted the white horse. — In the Maga 
inscription quoted above, it is said, “ Sakya quitted his palace having with 
him but one servant and a horse; he crossed the Ganges and arrived at Balu 
Kali, where, after having commanded his servant to leave him and to lead 
away liis horse, lie laid aside his armour.” This circumstance of Buddha 
having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is contradicted by the 
Chinese translations of Buddhist works. Buddha arrived there fiom the 
palace of his father situated io the town of Kapila, and did not proceed tiil 
afterwards to the kingdom of Magadha which lay south of the Ganges. The 
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p 5 aee c tiled Balu Kali in this inscription is named A non mo in Chinese 
Buddhist works ; in Pali, Anumauam. 

The following is the legend that preserves this passage in the life of the 
Bodhisattwa : “ Siddharta having attained his nineteenth year on the 7th 
day of the 4th moon, made a vow to leave his home ; and the following night 
a brilliant star appeared and all the gods in space exhorted the prince to 
issue forth. At the same time Kieou i had five dreams which caused her to 
waken in great alarm. The prince enquiring the cause of her terror, she 
replied: *• I have seen in a dream mount Sumeru topple down; the full 
moon fall to the earth ; the light of my jewels to be suddenly quenched ; the 
knot of my hair to be loosened ; and some one that offered me violence 1 
This is what has alarmed me and caused me to awaken.” The Bodhisattwa 
reflected that these five dreams referred to himself, and on the point of 
issuing from the palace he said to Kieou t, “ Sumeru shall not fall ; the 
moon shall continue to lighten us ; the brilliancy of your pearls shall not 
be extinguished ; the knot of your hair shall not be loosened ; nor shall any 
offer you violence. Sleep in peace and disturb not yourself on these grounds .’ 1 
The gods then intimated to the prince that he must depart : but fearing that 
he would loiter or be detained, they summoned On sou man (the spirit of 
satiety) to enter the palace. Whilst all the inmates were asleep, Nan ii ho 
lo transformed all the chambers of the palace into tombs and Kieou i and 
the rest into corpses whose bones were scattered, whose skulls where carried 
to various places, whose entrails were putrid and green and fetid, and 
whose blood was extravasated and mingled with pus. The prince beholding 
the halls of the palace converted into tombs, and amongst these, birds of prey 
and foxes and wolves, birds that fly and beasts that walk ; seeing that all exist- 
ence is but illusion, change, dream, talk ; seeing how all returns to inanity, 
to which one must be mad to become attached, summoned his squire, and 
directed him forthwith to saddle his horse. The squire observed that the 
day had not yet dawned, “ Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse ?” The 
prince replied to the squire by this Gatha : “I take delight in the world 
no longer, squire ; detain me not ! Let me fulfil my primal vow and eman- 
cipate myself from the sorrows of the three worlds.” Then went the squire 
to saddle the steed ; but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach. He 
returned to the prince and said, “ The horse cannot now be saddled.” The 
Bodhisattwa went thither himself and gently patting the horse with his 
hand repeated these verses : “ Thou hast long been in life and in death >' 
now thy labours are about to cease. Kian the (the horse’s name), only bear 
me away, and when I have obtained the law, I shall not forget thee.” Then 
was the horse saddled. Kian the reflected within himself, ‘ I have but to 
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strike the ground with in} hoofs to cause a noise which shall reach tho-u- 
without/ But four spirits restrained his feet so as to prevent them reach- 
ing the ground. Then would the horse neigh that his voice might be heard 
afar ; but the gods so dispersed the sound that it was lost in space. The 
piiuce then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his journey. Havincr 
reached the gate of the town, the gods, the dragons, the genii, Indra, Brah- 
ma, and the four kings of heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness. 
The guardian spirit of the gates appeared, and prostrating himself before 
him, said, “The kingdom of Kia 'irei lo *we > is the most flourishing and 
happy in the world ; why quit it The son of the king replied with this 
f/athd : “Birth and death are of long continuance: the soul travels the 
hve paths. If my piimal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of nir- 
vdna” The gates of the town then opened spontaneously ; he issued, and 
went away like one flying. 

He proceeded under the eyes of the gods for the distance of four hundred 
and eighty /i, and arrived at the kingdom of A non mo. There the prince 
alighted from his horse, threw off his precious vestures, his ornaments, and 
his tiara, and placing them upon Kian the , “ Take back, he said to his 
attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my part the 
great king and his officers.” “ I would follow thee, exclaimed Kian the , 
to furnish thee with what may be requisite. I can not return alone ; for if 
thou leavest thy horse and goest into the mountains, many shall be the wild 
animals found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions. Who beside shall pro- 
>ide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled meat, and whatever is 
necessary for repose ? How slialt thou procure all there ? I must follow, 
I must accompany thee.” Kian the then made a long genuflexion ; the 
tears flowed from his eyes ; he kissed the feet (of the prince). He no longer 
drank ; he no longer cropped the grass ; he wept, he groaned, he hesitated 
to leave the prince. The latter addressed him a new yathd ; “The body, 
‘aid he, is subject to disease. The vital energies weakened by old age sink 
into decrepitude and death. The quick and the dead cannot avoid sepa- 
ration. Wherein then consists the happiness of the world ?’’ Deeply afflict- 
ed, and weeping, Kian the then did homage at the piinccs feet ; and form- 
ing his resolution, that gentle steed returned. He had not reached the royal 
town when at the distance of forty li he uttered a dolorons groan. The 
sound echoed through the kingdom, and every one exclained, “ The prince 
returns to maintain the state.” The people poured forth to meet him •» hut 
they beheld the horse, led by the groom, returning empty ! Kteon i, on 
seeing this, hastened from the palace to embrace the horse, weeping and 
lamenting her misfortune. The kin*/ witnes-.ini' the distress of Kteon t ami 
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of the five officers of the inteiior, restrained himself and suid, “ My son 
consults his true nature.” But all the people of the kingdom, having be- 
held the sorrow of the king and of Kieoit i, experienced the most lively 
sympathy. Kieou i dwelt on the thought of her loss night and day. The 
king having summoned his officers said to them, “ My eldest son has left 
me to dwell among the mountains ; let five of you by turns proceed and 
protect him, watching with the utmost care whatever may come to pass.”* 
The Chinese and Japanese chronology Wa tan kwo to fen nen yakf oun 
no tsou, places the flight of Siddharta from his paternal house in the year 
Y hat, the 12th of the XXVIIIth cycle ; that is in the year 1006 before 
our era. — Kl. 
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'1 lie Tower ol the Charcoal. —Town of Kiu i na kie. — River III ban. 

Thence proceeding four ijeou yan to the eastward, you come 
to the Tower of the Charcoal.' There is there also a seng Ida lan. 

Going thence again to the east the distance of twelve yeou 
yan, you come to the town of Kiu i na hie .* It is to the north 
of this town betwixt two trees* on the bank of the river Hi lian 4 
that the Illustrious of the Age, his face turned to the north, 
entered ni houan . 6 There, where Sin po* long after obtained the 
law, and where they adored for seven days’ in his golden coffin 
the Illustrious of the Aye there where the hero that bears the 
diamond sceptre ’ let go the golden pestle, and where the eight 
kings divided the she It f in all these places they established 
seng Ida lan, which exist to this day. 

In this town the population is scattered and not numerous. 
There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonalty. 

Thence proceeding south-west the distance of twenty yeou yan, 
you see the spot where all the Li chhe' 0 wished to follow Foe 

* Pian i tian , B. LXV. p. 11. 
t Chian i iiuii, 13, LWVll, p. 28. 

V 3 
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when he entered ni liovan, hut were not permited by him ; the 
place where they detained Foe and would not let him go; that 
where Foe prepared a very deep ditch that could not be crossed ; 
the place where Foe inferred a happy omen from his begging 
pot and that where he sent back his familv to raise a stone 
pillar upon which there was an inscription . u 

NOTES. 

(1) The Tower of the Charcoal. — According to the narrative of Hiouan 
thsang, this tower was more than thirty c /tang or Chinese toises high. It was 
situated in a forest of Indian fig-trees and eoreied the spot where the body 
of Foe was burnt, and where the earth was intermingled with ashes and 
charcoal. In the kin lan attached to this tower the thiones of the four 
preceding Buddhas were to be seen. — Kl. 

Tiie tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lolita Vistdra, where after 
describing the cremation of the Buddha and the distribution of his reliques 
among eight different tribes, the narrative proceeds to state that the urn or 
vessel in which the relics were first deposited was afteiwards given to the 
brahman who acted as mediator between the different parties. “ lie took 
with him this vessel to his own city, called the city of Baivotang Nyampa, 
and built a cliaitya, and paid all sorts of respects to the relics of Chomdan- 
das, and in honor of them established a great festhal. Afterwards a young 
brahman called Nyagrodha, requested the champions of Kusha that they 
would cede to him the ashes or coals of the fire on which the dead body of 
Ghomdi'mdas was burned. Having obtained his request, he built in the 
■ullage of Nyagrodha trees a Cliaitya called that of the Coals . and paying 
all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great festival in 
honor of them. There were now in Jamhudwi/ia ten Chaityas of the lelirs 
of Chomdiindas ; eight were styled those of the remains of his hodt/ , one 
that of the Urn or Vessel and one tiiat of the Coals."* We have no men- 
tion in Fa hian of the tower of the Crn. Tiie brahman who elected the 
tower over the Urn is called Dbnd in the I’.ili nnuaU ; and the village 
of the Tower of the Coals, I'ipphalairano . — J. W. L. 

(1) The town of Km i no hte . — liman tlisang tiansciibes more correctly 
the name of this town Kin shi no hie In, (^jfjT^jpr, Kusmagara), which 
signifies the ‘ town of the grass Ansa’ {Pna rynosin aides') . Tins accords 
perfectly with the Tibetan translation, r Tsn mtchogh group , “ the town 
' C -tuna do A. Tie',\X, 3]f,, 317. 
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of the excellent plant.” M. Csomade Kurus, who quotes the latter as the 
name employed in the Kahghyur, places the town in question in the district 
of Kamrup in Assam ;* hut the narratives of Fa Ilian and Iliouan thsang 
will not admit of a locality so far east. Kusinagar must have been situated 
on the eastern bank of the liver Gunduk. Wherever it may have been, it 
cannot have been far from the kingdom of Magadha. — Kl. 

The scene of Sakya’s apotheosis is erroneously placed in Assam by Tibe- 
tan authors. Professor Wilson has with much plausibility suggested Kusia, 
on the road betwixt Bettiah and Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of 
the ancient town ; an identification countenanced by the existence of certain 
evidently Buddhist remains in its neighbourhood, as well as by the corre- 
spondence of its position with the Chinese narrative. The remains are thus 
described by M. Liston :+ — 11 Should a traveller happen to encamp at Kusia, 
a village situated about 5 kos from the Chapra boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may so happen that bis 
eye may alight on a pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half a mile 
S. W. of the Terai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. Should be 
be of an inquisitive turn, bis natural enquiries will be, what is it, and who 
lias the fame of being its builder ? He will be informed that it once belong- 
ed to Mala kuanr , a somewhat less ruined brick pyramid with other brick 
mounds about three quarters of a mile to the west of the object that first 
caught his observation, will probably be pointed out as Mata Kuanr’s foit; 
and if it should be observed that our traveller's curiosity is thus excited, he 
will be told that Mata Kuanr himself lies petrified at hut a short distance 
from his former abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will biing our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo 
of very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many of the 
figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of them are of an 
exaggerated and outre character ; but the features of almost all of the images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destioyed with an unsparing 
band, and with a care worthy of a better cause.” The author then proceeds 
to desciibe these mutilated sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; 
and adds, 11 Tradition relates that Mata Kuanr, on the arrival of a Musalman 
army to attack his fort, feeling unable to cope with the force arrayed against 
him, caused his family and dependents to descend into a well, and he himself 
having become a stone, lay down on the mouth of it to conceal it from his 
enemy, and ensure that no disgrace should befal the objects of his affec- 
tion.” Frinsep, to whom drawings of these objects were sent, pronounced 
them decidedly Buddhist, one being a statue of Sukya ; and conjectural 
‘ J. .1. S. Vo], I. p. 0. t I .1. S. \ oh \ I. p. 477. 
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that Mata Kunar was a corruption of Mrita Kinmiru, “ the defunct Kama - 
ra. ’ Wilson restores however the popular reading, ‘ the dead prince,’ and 
applies the expression to the prince and prophet Sakya Sinha. But this 
ascription can hardly be admitted, as the tei m prince is never applied to 
Sakya after his entrance upon religious life ; and when used, the expression 
is, I believe, rajaputra, and not kunar. 1 incline to think the story of the 
Musalman foray may have some historical foundation, and that with the 
usual addition of accessoiy fable, it superseded the older legends which 
these remains embodied. The site and the legend are well worthy of a more 
particular examination with particular reference to their surmised connection 
with that last scene in the life of Sakya. In the meantime our decision 
upon this identification must he suspended, as there are difficulties attending 
it which are not very easily explained. For instance, Hiouan thsang, a 5 
will be seen in note 4, states that Kusinagara was on the eastern side of the 
Gandak, while the modern Kusia lies many miles to the west of that river. 
I am not without hopes that this point will he cleared up by tire researches 
of my friend Capt. Kittoe, who in a letter just received mentions the dis- 
covery of the ruins of an extensive town to the north of Bettiah, consisting 
of mounds, lac. and a pillar with an inscription. There are ruins also near 
the Gandak. These may be the site of Kusinagara, although the name may 
have migrated, as not unfret[uently happens, to another locality. — J. W. L. 

(.1) Delwixt hco trees . — lu Chinese So to, in Sanscrit Sdla ( Shorea 
lohusta). — Kl. 

(4) The River Hi Han. — Hi lian appears to me undoubtedly the San- 
scrit word hiranya, gold. Ill ancient Buddhic works written in 

Chinese, this river is called Shi lai na fa li, Swarnavali, explain- 

ed to mean, having gold. Iliuan Thsang indeed names this river A chi to fa 
ti, which he explains ‘ unparalleled in the world,’ and assures us that the 
ancient orthography of the name, A li to pho ti, is faulty. It is, as I have 
said, above the Gandak. In the Fo siang thou ’u-ei, which is a collection 
of images relative to Buddhism, published in Japan, this river is called Vho 
U ho. — Kl. 

Is the Hi lian of our pilgrim the ErannoLoas of the Greeks ? The iden- 
tification of this river has occasioned much discussion among the learned, 
as forming for a long time the principal element in determining the position 
of Palibothra. We have now however so much better data for deciding the 
latter point that the former lias become of comparatively little consequence, 
and the problem is reversed, namely to identify the river from the well as- 
certained position of the town. 
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Sir W. Jones was the first to suggest the identity of the Sun and the 
Erannoboas, chiefly I believe from the epithet Hiranyabahu being ap- 
plied to the former river in Sanscrit books. The same hypothesis was 
adopted by Wilfordand others. The principal difficulty attending this edenti- 
fication is the distance of the Son from Palibothra which according to Megas- 
thenes, as quoted by Arrian was situated near the confluence of that stream 
with the Ganges : fieyiaT7)v 5e v6\iv 'ivfiourtv eXvai Ua\'ifj.&jdpa Ka\€Ofx4vr}v 
cv t r\ Tlpatrloov yo, Xva. ai avix^oXat c let rod Te , ‘Epavvo.86a 7tot apov teat too 
Tdyycw. This objection has been combatted with learning and ingenuity by 
Mr. Ravenscroft, who in an able article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Vol, XIV. p. 137, endeavours to prove that a former bed of the Son ran 
nearer to Patna than the present course of that river. It would exceed the 
space I can afford to enter at length upon this question ; but the reader will 
find Mr. R.’s interesting paper well worthy of perusal. He concludes from 
a careful investigation of the neighbouring country that the Son, or one of its 
principal branches disembogued at Bakipur, a few miles west of Patna, and 
thus in some measure removes the difficulty arising from present course of 
that river. Mr. R.’s reasoning would be sufficiently satisfactory were it not for 
the name given by our pilgrim to the Gandak (Hi lian , the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of Hiranya), and that given in Pali Buddhistical works, Hirannaicatliya , 
which seem to give this river equal claims, etymologically, to be identified 
with the Erannoboas, while its position is unexceptionable. This conjec- 
ture is not new however ; for I find on referring to Schmieder’s edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Munnert had suggested the same 
identification : non procul a Patnis ruinre veteris urbis repertue sunt cui 
nomen Patelputer , vel Pateliputra , et hicc quidem urbs Palimbothra (Pali- 
bothra, Palibotra) veterum esse videtur, * * * Hoc solum obstat, ab Arri- 
ano Erannoboam vocari magnum jUivium , qui ibi non invenitur ; sed erro- 
rem in Arriano esse arbitratur Mannert, vel esse intelligendum fluvium 
Gaiuluk ,” &c. After all the question is more curious than important, and 
no fact of any consequence is dependent upon its solution. — J. W. L. 

The scene of Sakja Muni’s death is thus described by Hiuan thsang : at 
the distance of three or four li to the north-west of the town (Kiu thi na. 
kie lo) you cross the river A chi to fa ti . Near the western bank there is 
a forest of so lo trees. These trees are a species of hou ; their bark is of 
a greenish white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four very fine ones are 
to be seen planted together on the spot where the Jon lai (Tathagatha) died. 
In a great chapel erected in that place is a representation of the nirvana of 
the Jou lai. Ilis face is turned to the north and hath the appearance ot 
one slumbciinr. Neat by is a tuwer built by the king A yu (Assoka), The 
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foundations are injured, but the tower still stands about two bundled 
Chinese toises high. Before the tower is a pillar of stone erected in com- 
memoration of the death of the Juu lai, on which is inscribed the recited, 
thus, “ Buddha, aged eighty years, entered nirvana at midnight the 
15th day of the moon of Bysakh ( Fei she khiti) that is the 15th day of the 
third month. There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirva- 
na at midnight on the 8th day of the moon of Kartika (Kia la ti kia) which 
would be the 8th day of the ninth moon. As for the year of his nirvana, 
accounts differ. Some make it 1200 years ago, others more than 1300, 
others again more than 1500. There are some too that assure us that this 
event occurred about 900 years ago, and that one thousand are not yet ful- 
filled since/'* Hiuan thsang wrote about the year 04 0 A. D. These calcu- 
lations therefore place this event io 500, 000, 800, and even 3G0 B. C. 

The Chinese legend given by Deshauterayes, gives the following account 
of the death of Foe : “ Foe being seventy-nine years of age, after conversing 
with his disciples and the assembly as one delivering his testament, laid down 
on his right side, his back turned towards the east, his face to the west, his 
head towards the north, and his feet to the south, and became extinct. At 
the same moment many miracles occurred ; the suq and the moon lost their 
light ; the inhabitants of the heavens groaned and exclaimed ; “ Oh grievous 
event ! by what fatality hath the sun of wisdom become extinct ' Must all 
indeed lose their good and true parent, and the heavens be deputed of the 
object of their veneration !” The whole assembly was melted in tears. The 
body of Foe was placed upon a litter, but when they were about to carry it 
to the pile, they were unable to lift it, when one amongst them called out in 
t lie attitude of prayer, “ O Foe 1 thou dost equalise (or identify) all things, 
admitting no distinction among them ; thou makest equally happy both men 
and the denizens of heaven." When he had thus spoken the litter rising 
high of its own accord, entered the town of Kin s hi by the western gate and 
issued by the eastern ; again entered by the southern and re-issued by the 
not them gate. It then made seven times the circuit of the town, the voice 
of Foe being audible from the litter. Ail of the inhabitants gathered at the 
funeral ceremony, all in tears ; and a week having thus passed they cairied 
the body of Foe on a magnificent litter, washed it with perfumed water, and 
wrapped in rich coverings ; then replacing it on its original litter, they pour- 
ed upon it perfumed oils. A lofty pile was piepared of odoriferous wood, 
upon which the litter was deposited ; fire was applied to the pile, but il 
suddenly became extinguished. At thU piodigy the whole assembly wept 
bitterly, and awaited till some holy personage should come to finish the 
l* tan > tutu , B. BXXV.p. 1 t and '? 
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ceremony. As soon as sueli had arrived, the litter opened spontaneously and 
disclosed the feet of Foe encircled with a thousand rays. Again they appli- 
ed the torches to the pile ; but still the fire took not. That holy personage 
then explained that the litter could not be consumed by the lire of the three 
worlds, and hence, a fortiori, not by material fire. He had scarcely spoken 
when the pure fire of fixed contemplation ( San mei in Sanscrit Samadhi) 
issuing from the chest of Foe through the midst of the litter, inflamed the 
pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly consumed. The fire being 
extinguished, the litter appeared entire without even the calico and the rich 
coverings with which the body was enveloped being in any degree injured. ” 

Dr. Siebold has published in his Archives da Japan, a reduced copy of a 
celebrated image representing the nirvana of Foe, preserved in the temple 
of Too fuk si (Toung fou szu) at Miyaho. It was executed by the celebrat- 
cd Japanese painter, Tea den tsou. Sakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betwixt the two holy trees, 
with his head reclined upon a lotus flower. He is surrounded by a numer- 
ous group of men and animals, among whom a general sadness pervails , 
grief is expressed in all their countenances. The apostles and disciples 
surround most immediately the bier of their master, and are recognised by 
their shaven heads. The Bodhisattwas have the forms and figures of women, 
and the gods appear with, their ordinary attributes. — Kl. 

As the learned French commentators have supplied so few particulars of 
Sukya’s death and cremation, no doubt from the want of the original sour- 
ces of information since made available, the insertion of these in the pre- 
sent place may add interest to this part of our pilgrim's narrative and he 
not unwelcome to such of my readers as have not the requisite works of 
reference at hand. Full details of thes events are preserved in the body of 
Buddhist scripture, and particularly in the Lalita Vistara, of which M. 
Csoma de Kurds has given an abstract in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX , 
hut the most interesting account is that taken by the Honourable Mr. Tur- 
nour from the Parirubbdnansvttan of the Mahdwaggo in the Dighanikayo 
of the Suttapitako, from which principally I draw the following particulars. 

The illness which eventually terminated the carrier of Sakya overtook 
him while holding wasso at Belugamako, a village near Vaisali. The nar- 
rative proceeds to state that he still retained the full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, and summoned around him his disciples, bearing up unde, 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and professions 
m regal'd to the transitory nature of the matters of this life. From tins 
sickness (which appears to have been adiarihoea) lie partially recoveis how- 
ever ; is able to sit up in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of subjects 
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in. the chaityas of \ aisaii. He there explains that it is in the power of any 
Buddha by his four miraculous attributes, to prolong his existence indefi- 
nitely if duly entreated there to while sojourning in certain holy places which 
he names, amongst which is the chaitya at Vaisali. Maro (death) inter- 
poses his influence and prevents Ananda from comprehending the exposition 
made by the Buddha, though twice repeated. Ananda retires disconcerted 
and seats himself at the foot of a tree. He had hardly departed when the 
impious Maro approaches Buddha and entreats him to realize his partnib - 
banan then. Buddha replies that his pannibbaadn will take place in three 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection with this transitory 
state of existence in the following hymn : 41 Having voluntarily overcome 
his desire for this life, the Muni has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is 
transitory, connected either with his human or his divine essence, casting his 
existence from him, like a victorious combatant who divests himself of 
armour.” On his uttering this announcement the earth quakes, and Ananda 
hastens to Buddha to learn the cause of the phenomenon. The latter ex- 
plains the causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed in a foregoing note) 
and informs Ananda of the interview he had with Maro formerly, as well as 
on that day. The Suttan then proceeds : 

44 On this explanation being afforded, the venerable Anandothus addressed 
Bhagawa : “ Lord Bhagawa, vouchsafe to live a kappo : for the welfare of 
multitudes, for the happiness of multitudes, out of compassion for the worhl, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the ibhrd as well as men : O Sugato, 
live for a kappo. ,f “ Enough Anando, importune not Tathagato. Anando, 
the time is now past for making this entreaty of Tathagato. Anando, how - 
ever, made the same entreaty i second and a third time ; (and Buddho said) 
Anando, dost thou believe in the Buddhohood of Tathagato ?” “ Ves, lord.” 
“ Then, Anando, why dost thou now even to a third time afflict Tatha- 
gato with unavailing importunity?” “Lord, from thyself have I heard, 
and by thyself have I been taught, saying : Anando, to whomsoever is fully 
vouchsafed the sanctification of the four Idhipddd should he desire it, hr 
may live a kappo, ov any part of a kappo, and unto Tathagato also 1, 
vouchsafed those four Idhipddd “ Dost thou, Anando, believe therein 
“ Ves, lord.” Then, Anando, in that case, the neglect and the fault 
ih thine — for it occurred not to thee, when that revelation was made bv 
Tathagato, in the most solemn and public manner Lit the ('hr pain chdfn/o), 
Li comprehend the same, and to implore of Tathagato, saying . Bhagawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a kappo , for the welfare of multitudes, foi tii" Irip 
piness of the drud well as men O, Saga to, five lor a kappo. Whe 
dost thou now'. Anando, still impoitunc Tathagato - Tdin»g«to luu i • ■ 
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tby prayer twice . could he grant it on (he third application 5 la this 
natter, Anando, most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine .’ f 

fiuddho then reminds Anando of the various places, all which he names, 
where he had made this revelation to him before, and finally tells him that 
having announced that he is to die in three months that destiny cannot be 
titered. They next repair to the Kuldgara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the priesthood, which he concludes with these words : 

* i Bhikklius, I am now addressing you (for the last time) . transitory 
things arc perishable ; without pi ocrastination, qualify yourselves (for mb- 
bauan). At no distant period unto Tathagato parinibbdnan will be vouch- 
safed. Within three months from this day, by death Tathagato will realize 
mbbduan. 

41 Thus spoke Bhagawa, and having so delivered himself, the divine teacher 
of happy advent again spoke saying : My age has attained the fullest matu- 
rity : the remnant of my existence is short : I shall depart, separating (my- 
self) from you, and having earned the salvation of ray own ( attd ) soul. 
Bhikkhus, unremittingly embuing your minds with faith, lead the life of the 
righteous; and keeping your thoughts under entiie subjection, carefully 
watch over the aspirations of your minds. Whoever steadfastly adheres to 
'he tenets of this dkammn. escaping the eternity of tian»migia<ion, will 
achieve the extinction of misery.’* 

Next day Buddha enters A aisali, and discourses on sundry subject*. 
Thence lie proceeds to Bhaganagaron and dciiveis to the prie-ihood his 
discourses, called Padoln St>//ant, in which lie inculcates moderation upon 
his audience and the piopnetv of e\ miming dispassionately and with lcfei 
cnee to his winryo and *uttn (vinoya, nvtra) any new doctrine set foifh 
*nd to adopt oi i eject it accoidingly. 

lie then visits Fund, tallying in the Ambaicono or mango giove, belong- 
mg to a goldsmith called Clnmdo who waits on Buddho, and invites him 
is the Wr&ali coutle&an had done, to a tepast the next day at hi> house m 
♦Iienty of Pa>rn. On reaching the goldsmith's house Buddho thus al- 
dicssed him Chundo, if any pork is to be dressed by thee, with it only 
S’.uvt me . serve to the pncstsfiom any othci food or piovision thou mayest 
have piepated. C Imndo having leplnd T.oid, be it so Bhagawa again 
rails him, and vays, C'liundo. if any of the pork prepared by thee should be 
It ft, buiy it in a hole — for Chumlo, I see not any one in this universe, 
though inhabited by dewos maros and biahmo-, with thru hosts of ascetics, 
’nahmans, dewo*, and men, excepting Tathagato, who would digest it, if 1, 
the same. Chundo aieoidiugly burn 3 - the remnants of the pork, 
lining gi aimed, edifie* 1 , and comfoited his host, Buddha depaits foi 
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Knsinat a, the destined spot of his pa> mirvana an event fast approaching 
from the predicted effetts of the pork. Having leached the 1 ppn’< l nttah n 
grove of sdta trees on the further bank of the Hirannawattiya river, in a 
very debilitated state, he^ desires Ananda to prepare his bed between the 
Sdla trees, on which he lays himself down (lrke a lion, says the Lalita 
Vistara) with his head turned to the north. Flowers are spontaneously 
showered down by the trees upon him ; and the air is filled with hosts of 
decat making the air ring with celestial music, and scattering flowers and 
incense. Buddha points out these supernatural recognitions of his Buddlia- 
liood, and enjoins upon Ananda the stedfast observance of dharma as equal- 
ly acceptable to him. Sundry injunctions are given by Buddha to his fol- 
lowers ; and amongst others that his body should be burnt with all the 
honors of a Chakkaicatti Raja, which he thus describes : ‘‘ They wind a new 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a new cloth, they enclose it 
in a layer of floss cotton ; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they 
bind that with another new cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a Chat- 
kawatti laja's corpse, in five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) 
and deposited it in a metal* oil-chaldron, and covered it with another 
similar vessel, and having formed a funeral pile witli every description of 
fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chakkaicatti raja ; and 
for a Chakkaicatti raja they .build the thupo at a spot where four principal 
roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat tire corpse of a Chak- 
kawalli laja. Whatever the form observed in regard to the corpse of a 
Chakkaicatti raja miy be, it is proper, Anando, that the same form should 
be observed iu regard to the corpse of Tathagato.’' 

Ananda then entreats the Buddha that he would not realize his parinirvana 
at Kudnara, wh’cli was an insignificant and branch town, hut at one of the chief 
cities, Champa, Rdjagahhn, Sdwatthi, Siihctdn, Kusambi, or Bdrunni. Bud- 
dha foibids the mention of such a proposition, and directs him to summon the 
Malla princes of Kusinara to witness the parinirvana of the Tathagato to he 
realized in the last watch of that night. These being assembled and introduc- 
ed, “ Bhagawa then thus addressed the beloved Anando ; Anando, can there 
he, or has there been any precept of mine, not imparted unto thee by Suttlui 
(the divine teacher) ? No, Sattlia there can have been none. If there be 
none such, Anando, be it understood that whatever dhammo or viaryo m ,iy 
have been propounded or established by me for thee, the same, after my 
demise, is to stand in the stead of tiie divine teacher unto thee. Anando, 
although the bhikkhus are now in the habit of addressing each other (.indis- 
criminately) with the appellation awnso, after my death this practice mud 
* I lie Atthnl.atha requires this word to he rendered gold. 
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no longer prevail among you. By a senior bbikkhu, a junior bbikkhu 
ought to be addressed by the appellation awnso,* preceded either by his 
family or personal name. By a junior bhikkhu an elder bhikkhu ought to 
be addressed bhantc (lord), or ayasma (venerable). Let no well-disposed 
priesthood reject any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important. 
Anando, after my death, let the brahmadando penalty be awarded to the 
bhikkhu Chhunno. 

“ Lord, what is the Brahmadando ? Anando, whatever any bhikkhu may 
have desired, that Chhunno has been advocating : it is not proper that he 
should be spoken to, exhorted by, or communed with, by the bhikkhus. 

Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus : Bhikkhus, should there 
ever unto any one bhikkhu be any doubt or incomprehensibility as regards 
either Buddho , Dhammo , Sangho , Maggo, \ or Patipadd, inquire (at once) : 
do not reproach yourselves hereafter saying, although Sattha was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry personally of 
him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhus remained silent. Bhagawa simi- 
larly exhorted them a secoud and a third time ; and the bhikkhus still re- 
mained silent. 

“ Bhagawa again exhorted them saying : Bhikkhus, if it be out of profound 
leverence for the Sattha that ye abstain from inquiring directly from him ; — 
bhikkhus, let one confiding priest make the inquiry through another in whom 
he confides. Even on being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained silent. 

“Thereupon the venerable Anando thus addressed Bhagawa: Lord, this 
is miraculous : Lord, this is. wonderful: I place implicit confidence in this 
congregation of bhikkhus *. not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt 
or ineompreheuMbility in regard either to Buddho, Dhammo , Sangho, 
May go or Patipadd, Anando, it is thy faith that impels thee to make this 
declaration : the omniscience of Tathagato is in the same manner conscious, 
>hat not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt or incomprehensibility 
in legard to Buddho, Dhammo , Sangho, Maggo or Patipadd . Anando, 
among these five hundred bhikkhus, even the last one, has attained the 
Sotnpanno , — the grace that rescues him from hell, and the sanctification 
that realizes arahathood. 

“ Bhagawa then addressed the bhikkhus saying : Bhikkhus, I am exhorting 
you (for the last time), transitory things are perishable : without procras- 

* This term implies perfect equality, and as in the order of ordination one 
bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appellation implying equality applied by 
a junior to a senior Upasampadd is disrespectful and irreverent. 

t Jlhiygo is the road that leads to nibfnhnhi, and patipadd is the hte of righte- 
dial oiurht to be observed on that road. 

x 2 
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tination qualify yourselves ^tor nibhunau). These were the last wOrd-> or 
Tatbagato. 

“ Bhagawa then became absorbed in the first Jhdndn-samdpati . passing 
from the first Jhdndn he became absorbed in the second Jhdndn , passim: 
from the second Jhdndn, he became absorbed in the third Jhdndn ; passing 
from the third Jhdndn , he became absorbed in the fourth Jhdndn , passim: 
from the fourth Jhdndn, he became absorbed in the akdvdndnchdyaldnan . 
passing from the dkdsdnanchdyatunan , he became absorbed in the xi'innu- 
/icinchdyatdnan ; passing from the i cinnduanchuyatdnan, he became absorbed 
in the ahlnchdnndyatdnan ; passing from the akinchdnndyatdnan , he became 
absorbed in the neicasannunasanndyatdnan, and passing from the neirasan - 
n an ns a nanndyatdnan , he became absorbed in the sannatce'dayitanirodhan. 

“ The venerable Anando then thus inquired of the venerable A'nurudho • 
Lord, has Bhagawa expired 3 No, uwuso Anando, Bhagawa has not ex. 
plied : lie is absorbed in the wedayi tan i rod /tan . 

“ From this w t'da y it unit' o dh a n , Buddlio step by step descends again to 
the first jhdnan, and again rises to the fourth jhdnan. In the transition ^ 
between the fourth and fifth jhdnan, Bhagawa expired. 

We may omit the effects produced on the celestial and terrestrial beinc c 
by this event ; and pass on to the cremation of the body. Anando having 
announced the death of Buddha to the Kusinarians and called upon them 
to perform their allotted duties the “ Malltans , the Mulliun youths, the 
Mai (tan damsels, and Malhan wives— afflicted, disconsolate, and oppressed 
with grief, — some wept with dishevelled hair, some bewailed with uplifted 
arms — some dropt as if felled, and others reeled to and fro, exclaiming : 
Too soon has Bhagawa died • too coon ha* Sugato died : too soou hnj 
the Eye closed on the woild. 

“ Thereupon the Knstudrian Mndtoas issued this command to their men 
collect then in Kaundra gailamU of llowpis, and procure every descnptimi 
of musical instruments. Accordingly the Knstadt'ian Medians , taking with 
them garlands of dowers, every description of musical instruments and five 
hundred pairs of cloths — wherever the I'yau'atiuno said grove of the 
M alltans might be, there they approached the corpse of Bhagawa. Havim* 
approached the corpse of Bhagawa — with dancing and vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, and with odoriferous gai lands, — performing the prescribed office-, 
r.rni rendering f every mark ofj reverence, i expect and submission, they 
employed themselves that day in suspending eloth-drnprrie-. and u return 
tented pavilions. 

“This thought then occurred to the Knsinunnn MalUans — The time »• 
altogethei insufficient to burn the mipse of Bhagawa to-dav we wdi pti » 
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fwi ui the cremation of Bhagawa to-morrow. The Kusindt inn MaUian i, 
with dancing, and vocal and instrumental music, and odoriferous flowers 
performed the prescribed offices to the corpse of Bhagawa, reverently, re- 
spectfully and submissively ; suspending cloth draperies and erecting tented 
pavilions, and in this manner they passed the second day also. They in 
like manner occupied themselves, the third, the fourth, the fifth and the 
sixth day. 

“ Then on the seventh day this thought occurred to the Kusindrian 
Malhans ; — Having, unto the corpse of Bhagawa, — with dancing and vocal 
aud instrumental music, and with sweet-scented flowers, — performed the 
prescribed offices, with reverence, respect and submission ; taking it out of 
the southern gate to the southward of the city,^-and by the suburb (keep- 
ing to) the outside to the southward of the city, we will perform the crema- 
tion of the body of Bhagawa . 

“ Instantly eight MaUian chieftains, bathing from head (to foot), and cloth- 
ing themselves in new raiment, said, we will bear the corpse of Bhagawa. 
They, however, failed in their cfFort to lift it. The Kusinarian Malhans 
then thus inquired of the venerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, 
and from what cause, is it that these eight MaUian chieftains, who purified 
from head (to foot), and clad in new raiment, said : we will bear the corpse 
of Bhagawa — have found themselves unequal to the effort of raising it ? — 
Wdsetthians, your intentions and the intentions of the dewatd are different* 
What, then, lord, is the intention of the dticata ? T Vdsetthians, your inten- 
tion is this : we will carry the corpse of Bhagawa with dancing, and vocal 
and instrumental music, and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, pei form- 
ing every requisite office reverently, respectfully, and submissively, through 
the southern gate to the southward of the city, and through the outskirts, 
keeping to the suburb on the southward of the town, will perform the cre- 
mation of Bhagawa. But T Vdsetthians, the intention of the dticata is this : 
we, with celestial dance as well as heavenly vocal and instrumental music, 
decorated with odoriferous garlands, carrying the body of Bhagawa — per- 
forming every prescribed office thereto, reverently, respectfully and submis- 
sively— through the northern gate to the northward of the city, and entering 
the town by the northern gate, and by the central gate, conveying it into 
the middle of the city, and departing out of the eastern gate to the eastward 
of the town, there, in the coronation hall, ( Makutabandhandn ) of the 
Malhans, we will perform the cremation of the body of Bhagawa. Lord, 
whatever be the intention of the dewatd, be it acceded to. 

44 Instantly, every place in Kminara which was a receptacle of dirt, filth 
aud rubbish became covered knee-deep with the celestial flower manddrd — 
x 3 
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ai.d the tit tr a tv a-, well a-i the Kimnorian Malfians, raining the corpse of 
Bhagawu, with celestial and human dance, as well a a vocal and instrumental 
music, and with odoiiferou? gai lands, performing every requisite office, with 
reverence, respect and submission ; and conveying it through the northern 
cate to the northward of the city, and entering through the middle gate to 
the centre of the town,* and departing through the eastern gate to the 
er.etwaid of the town. drpo>ited the corpse of Ehagawa there m the corona- 
tion hall of the Malinins. 

*• The Kusinarian Mall mas then thus inquired of the venerable Anando . 
How, lord Anando. should we dispose of the corpse of Bliairawa? T Vaset- 
ihutns, it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner that the 
corpse of a Chakkauatti raja is treated. And in what manner, lord Anando, 
should the corpse of a Chakkairatti laja he treated ? 

“ Anando here repeats the explanation that he himself had received fjoiu 
Euddho. 

“ Thereupon the Ktnn.ar/nn Mai linns gave this order to their peoph 
Fellows, collect fur us Malinins some floss cotton ; and then the Knuanatn 
Mallians wound the corpse of Bhagawa with a new cloth ; having wound it 
with a new cloth, they covered it with a layer of floss cotton ; having cover- 
ed it with a layer of floss cotton, they again wound it with a new cloth : and 
in this manner having wound the body of Bhngawa with the the bundled 
pairs of cloths (which they had brought), and deposited it in a metal oii- 
teesel, covering it with another metal oil-vessel, they j laced the bodv of 
Bhagawu on the funeral pile. 

“ At that time the veneiable Ka^snpo was on his road from Pawn to Kusnt- 
tod, attended by a great piieslly retinue, consisting of the bundled Unk- 
Ahus : ami while the said veneiablc Mahuka«s,ipo was seated at the foot ot 
a tree, having digressed from the road, a eeitain individual, who was on hit 
way from Ktiundid to Putt'd, pn^cd, hiving in hi» postc.ssion some mandat u 
fl'jwci'b. The venerable Mah.ikas.-apo olxcind h:m as lie was journeying 
on, at a distance; and having recognized him, he thin, accosted him . Airvso, 
ait thou acquainted with our S.»ttha - \ e*, /fir wo, I was acquainted with 
him * the said ascetic Gotarno died seven days ago. and if is fiorn that spot 
tli.it thc-,c mandat d flowers were obtained by me. Thereupon among the 
bhihklius who were there (with Mahakassapo;, some who had not attained 
the sanctification of aiahathood, wept with uplifted aims,— some dropt n« 

* I he Atlhalnth'i notice-, tliaf while the corpse was in the Citv, the pri n«‘< 
M:tll.*k,i, the widow ol J Sandlin in, tin late Mult inn t i.ri.roander-irw ln*l, invested 
th' e.,ip with her Inti Im-li nid’- otin :al in-ue ma ealh d i.mhulntu, whii.h jiwth 
b' d u in.i mt i ! iiii’isi ,i from the timi of hi" d» nth. 
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ii idled, and othei- reeled about baji ng ; Tuo soon ha? Bhagawa died : too 
soon lias Sugato died — too soon lias the Eye been eloped on the woild. But 
bhikkhus who had attained arahathood, collertedly and composedly submitted 
themselve«, saying : Transitory things are perishable: how can we in this 
world obtain it (permanency). 

“ In that congregation, there was at that time one Subhaddlio,* who had 
been ordained in his old age. The said Subhaddho who had been ordained 
in his dotage, thus addressed those bhikkhus : Atvuso, enough weep not ; 
bewail not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, (under whom) we were kept 
in subjection (by being told), this is permissible unto you — that is not per- 
missible unto you — now, whatever we may desire, that we can do ; and that 
which we do not desire, that we can leave undone. 

“Thereupon the venerable Mahukassapo thus addressed the bhikkhus: 
Enough Aintso, weep not, bewail not ; why ! has it not been emphatically 
declared by Bhagawa himself, saying : even amidest every community of 
happy and contented persons, various destructive and changeable issues come 
to pass ? Aintso, how can we in this world realize it (peimanency). It is 
not merely by saying of any thing that is born or otherwise produced, which 
by its perishable nature is transitory, most assuredly it perishes not, — that 
it will come to pass. 

“ At this instant (at Kusindrd , four Mallian chieftains, having purified 
themselves from head (to foot), and clothed themselves in new raiment, 
said : — We will apply the torcli to the funeral pile}* of Bhagawa — but were 
not able to ignite it. Thereupon the Kti ainura Haitians thus inquired of 
the venerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, and from what cause, is 
it, that these four Mallian chieftains who aie purified from head (to foot), 
and arrayed in new gaunents, and who have said: we will set fire to the 
funeral pile of Bhagawa, have not been able to ignite it 3 Because, IVaset- 
thianf>, the intention of tbs ih'watd is different. Lord, what then is the wish 
of the dew aid ? Wdsetthianv, the venerable Mahukassapo, attended by a great 
sacerdotal retinue, consisting of five hundred bhikkhus, is now on his way 
from Pav'd to Kmindrd, and as long as Mahukassapo shall nut have bowed 
down, with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawa, so lung will the funeral 
pile of Bhagawa resist ignition. Lord, whatever be the design of the deicatd, 
be it complied w ith. 

“ Theicafter, wherever the coronation hall of the M alii am might be in 
Kusindrd, thither the venerable Mahukassapo repaired to the funeral pile of 

* 11 is history is irivcn at some length, m different portions of the AlthaLuthd — 
hr had b»‘un a barber in the villucrc Atunui. 

f 1 he funeral pile was composed of laudal-nuod, and was 120 cubits high. 
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Bhagav.'. On ai living theic, so adjusting hi> robes as to leave oue shouldei 
bare, and wi‘h clapped hands having pn funned the padakkhtndn , perambu- 
lation, three times, round the pile, he opened (the pile) at the teet ; and 
revei entially bowed down lus head at the feet of Bhagawa. The aforesaid 
lue hundred priests, also, adjusting their robes so as to leave one shoulder 
bare, and with clasped hands, having performed the padakkfnndii , perambu- 
lation, tluiee round the pile, likewise, reverentially bowed down at the feet 
ot Bhagawa. While the venerable Mahakassapo and these five bundled 
bhikkhus we; u in the act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile ot 
Bhagawa spontaneously ignited. 

** It thus came to pa«s in regard to the corpse of the Bhagawa who was con- 
sumed by fire: neither his surface skin, noi his flesh, nor his nerves, noi Ins 
muscles deposited any ashes or soot; none (of those parts) of Ins corpse 
remained / uneonsumed). In the same manner that neither buttei nor oil, 
which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot — so it came to pay* m 
regard to the corpse of the Bhagawa who was consumed — n< ither his surface 
skin, nor hiss under skin, nor his flesh, nor his nerves, nor his muscles left 
any lesiduary ashes or soot none (of those substances) of his oorpoical 
remains was left unconsumed. All the cloths, composing the five hundred 
pairs of cloths were consumed. At the in«tunt that the internal and exter- 
nal parts of the corpse of Bhagawa were absorbed, streams of water pouting 
down from the skies, caused (the flames of; Bhagawa’s funeral pile to be 
extinguished • the flame was thus extinguished by the down pour on the top 
of the funeral pile of Bhagawa. The Kin in a ran Mallians also helped to 
extinguish the funeral pile by sprinkling every kind of scented water. 

“ The Kusindrinn Mal/iarn then funning a trelice work with lances, and 
fencing the place round with their bows (tiansftried; the remains of Bhaga- 
v. a to the assembly hall* (within the town) ; and for seven days, with danc- 
ing and vocal and instrumental music, and with garlands of flagrant flowers, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and submission. 

“ The Mdyadha ifija Ajatasattu, the Wdddhian descendant, heard that Bha- 
gflwa had attained parinibbdudn at Kin indr a ; thereupon the said Mnrjadhn 
monarch Ajatasattu, the Wdddhian, sent an emba^y unto the Kminanun 
Haitians, with this message : Bhagawa was a kattiyo ; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo. I am likewise worthy of possessing a portion of the corporeal remains 
of Bhagawa. I will also erect a thdpo over the remains of Bhagawa, and 
celebrate a festival, 

* The Auhulnthd g.\es a detailed account of (the proro-ion which transferred 
the bouts c>| liuddho, ‘-till contained m the metal \ t • — *_ l in winch he was burnt, 
from the coronation hull to the hou-:e of a - unblv. 
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’* iiir I.ich'-hhitv i of XVe\<ili , a* bring also of the kattiyo race • the Sdkya 
dynasty uf Kupdau'atthnpvra, as the relations of Buddho ; the Balayo ot 
Atlahappd , as of the kattiyo tribe ; the kattiya dynasty of Ramay&tno, as of 
the kattiyo tribe; the brahmans of JViUlhaiYipo % as being of the biuliman 
tube ; the MalUans of Pdivd, a< being of the kattiyo tribe ; — all lay claim 
to a portion of the relics of Bhagawa in precisely the same terms as the 
message sent by Ajatasattu. 

** On being thus addressed, the M'dlians of Kusindrd thus replied to the 
assembly of emissaries : Bhagawa died within our territory : we will not give 
you any portion of his corporeal relios. On this answer being delivered,* 
the brali in an Bond thus spoke to the assembly of emissaries : Beloved, listen 
to this one observation I am about to address to you : Our Buddho was ot 
a most pacific character : it is improper to raise a contest at the moment of 
the corporeal dissolution of so excellent a being. Beloved, let all of us, 
willingly, cordially and unanimously, divide the relics into eight portions ; 
many nations are converted unto the Eye fBuddho) — let thupd therefore be 
extensively built in different regions. They answered : Well, brahman, do 
then thyself carefully divide the relics of Bhagawa into eight equal portions. 
Replying ; be it so, beloved ; — the brahman Ddnd according to the request 
of that assembly, carefully dividing the relics of Bhagawa into eight equal 
portions, thus addressed that concourse of emissaries : My friends, give me 
this kumhhdn, (the vessel with which the relics were measured,) and I will 
erect a thupo to that Kumbhdn f and they gave that kuinlhna to the brah- 
man Bond. * 

The Mdrians of Pipphaliwano heard that Bhagawa had died at Kusinard 
and thereupon the Mdrians of Pipphaliirano sent an embassy to the Malh- 
arts of Kits indr d ( saying : Bhagawa was a kattiyo ; we are kattiya, and are 
also worthy of a portion of the corporeal relics of Bhagawa : we will erect a 
thupo over the lelics of Bhagawa, and celebrate a festival. They answered : 
there is no portion of the relics of Bhagawa left : the relics of Bhagawa have 
been divided : take from hence the charcoal of the funeiul pile; and they 
accordingly did take away charcoal. 

“ The Mdyadha monarch Ajatasattu, the I Vedefuan, built a thupo at Rdja- 
i/n/ian over the relics of Bhagawa. and celebiated a festival. The JVMlian 
Lichrhhawi built a thdpo at lVesali over the relics of Bhagawa, and cele- 

* 'l he uninjured hones were the followin'? , the four canine t<<th — the two 
collar hoM*. - the fiontul hone, wit it alone- hair crow my on it, which gave to 
that rthc the upp* llatum of the i^uh/su or hair lehc. '1 In- re-! of the boms were 
partiulk inpmal l>v the hie. '1 he -innlltM atoms were reduce d to the -i/c of 
.(..I t.ird -c*d , the middlin'? atom- v.i iv ot t he si/e ol halt a *rrt* • i » ut rice uu*l 
. oo l.n uer aioin wen ol the i/< of hal t a ram ol rui*' <:n m t d . 

\ lie ■ v 1 * »' < oiita iiunj. \ 
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brated a ItMivul. Tlie $' : hyaus lesidriit at Kopihncatthu erected a thupo at 
Kapilavatthu o\er the lelies of Hha?aua and celebrated a festival. The 
Alla kappa Balayan 4 built a thupo at Allah nvpo over the relics of Bhagawa 
and celebrated a festival. The Hamayaiuian K 6 salt yam built a thupo at 
Rdmaydmo over the corporeal lelics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. 
The JVetthailipian brahmans built a thupo at Wctlhathpo over the corpo- 
real relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The Pduvt'yan Ala Ilians 
built a thupo at Pdwd over the relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival 
The Kusindrian Ala Ilians built a thupo at Kusindra over the corporeal relics 
of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The brahman Bono built a thupo for 
the kumbhdn : and the P ipphalairariun Morions built a thupo at Pippha- 
lawano over the charcoal, and celebrated a festival. Thus there were eight 
thupo over the corporeal relics; a ninth over the knmbhdn, and a tenth 
over the charcoal. This is the origin of this matter, (the erection of 
thiipos.) — J. \V. L. 

(9) There tvere Sin po. — This name is also written Si u pho tho to. Iliuan 
thsang renders it Sou po tho to (in Sanscrit Subhadra), and translates 

in Chinese Shea fuan, that is, * the yood sage. 1 He was a master of these 
brahmans, and attained the age of one hundred and twenty years, lie was 
contemporary with Anan and the other disciples of Sakya Muni whose doc* 
trine he adopted. — Kl. 

(11) The hero of the diamond sceptre. — That is to say. the Bodhisattwa, 
Vajrapdni, so called because he holds in his hand a kind of sceptre of dia- 
mond, or a thunderbolt. 

The name of this Bodhisattwa is translated in Tibetan Vhyouyh nn r dor 
rdzie , or Layh na rdo r dzie , that is, * be who bolds in Lis hand the diamond 
sceptre/ The Mongols often disfigure the name, wilting it Vteliir bani, 
which they pronounce Otchir bani. Pallas and Georgi have given a figure 
of this div inity. 

iliuan thsang has given the same Bodhisattwa the title of 1 the hero of 
the hidden trace of the genius of the diamond sceptic/ When he saw that 
Foe was about to die, he exclaimed in gnef, “ The Ju lui is about to leave 
us to enter the great nirvana; he will no longer improve, he will no longer 
protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow 
riseth up !” lie then threw down his diamond sceptre, (the gohh n pestle 
of Fa hian) and in despair rolled himself in the dust ; then rising up full ot 
grief and compassion he exclaimed, ‘ ‘ In the vast ocean of birth and oi 
death who shall he our boat and our oar 5 In the daiknev«, of a ion*; 
*dght, who bhall he our lamp and our match 

* r„i„, tutu, B. I WVIl art 7 p ;? 4 
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Vajiapmn is the second of the five Dhyani, or celestial Bodhisatlwas , 
~ Kl. 

(12) IV fare the eight kings divided his she li. — In the second part of 
the A* i pan king we read, that when Sakya Muni had accomplished his 
Chha phi (cremation) in the village of Kiu shi, all the neighbouring states 
raised armies to contend for his sarira, or reliques. There was then a 
brahman who divided these reliques into eight parts, in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower in honor of them. 

1st. The Champions of the town of Kiu shi had a portion of the sarira , 
they erected a tower in the midst of their country and there made offerings. 

2d. The Laity (in Sanscrit Updsiha, in Chinese Ly seng) of the kingdom 
of Pho kian lo pho, obtained a part of these reliques, with which they re- 
turned to their country and there erected a tower in veneration of them. 

3d. The Kiu leou lo of the kingdom of the Szu kin na pho, the same. 

4th. The Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le che, the same. 

■Mil. The Biahmans of the kingdom of Phi neon, the same. 

Glh. The Li clilie of the kingdom of Phi li { Phi she li), the same. 

7th. The Siikyas of the kingdom of Che lo kia lo, the same. 

8th. The king A che shi of the kingdom of Mo kia tho, the same.* — Kl 

(14) If* here the Li chhe wished to follow Foe. — Mr. Abel Kemusat had 
ti audited this passage, “ At the place where the Chu chhe li wished to 
follow Foe in his pan ni houan hut the inhabitants of the town of Phi 
she li (V.iisali) are here spoken of. These formed a republic, and called 
themselves in Sanscrit Lichchiui, — Li chhe, in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion. The same expression is likewise found in the A'i pan king, I Iron fen, 
where this division of the reliques is spoken of. The name of Vaisali is 
abridged Phi li; “ And all the Lichchiui of that town had their share of 
the reliques, as well as the laics of Km chi, the Chha ti li (Kshatriyas) of 
A le che, and the Pho lo men (brahmans) of Phi neon. — Kl. 

(15) Foe inferred a happy omen from his pot. — In the ‘ Abridgment of 
the doctrine of Buddha Gautama,’ written in Sinhalese and published by 
Mr. Upham, we read ; “ He (Buddha) was seated near the river Kir an j nr n 
where he divided the rice into forty-nine balls, which he ate. lie then 
threw the golden pot into the stream, rcilecting that if it should float against 
the current, he should ultimately attain Buddhahood. The miracle indeed 
occurred, and he proceeded onwards with renewed ardour." — Kl. 

(10) To detail all these events in tho life of Sakya Muni would require 
that wc should have access to Ins complete bingiaphy, which is not availa . 
ble in Paris. — Kl, 

* \ipunl.ini fY", quoted m ’ h-_ ‘ .ih :,tn; to son, 15 X.\\t p, ■t j ,. 
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Several pillars have been discovered in this neighboiuhood. Mi. liodgson 
has figured and described* that at Mathia betwixt Bettiah and the Gandak. 
Another exists at Radliia in the same district, and a third near Bakra on 
the high road to Hajipore. None of these however is the pillar described 
by our pilgrim and lliouan thsang, as they were all erected by Asoka and are 
inscribed with an edict of that prince : unless, indeed, we suppose with Pio- 
fessor Wilson that Hiouan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does not appear to 
me very probable. The pillar alluded to in the text has, therefore, yet to 
be discovered. — J. \V. L. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Kingdom ol Pin shell. — Tower ot hail of the body of A nan.— fuinhii ol the 
woman An plio lo. — Place where Poe entered mnana -- lower oi the how, 
and deposited arms. -A nan entrealoth not Foe to lemaiti m the world. Col- 
lection ol the acts and the precepts oi Foe. 

Thence proceeding five ycon yon' to the east, yon come to the 
kingdom of Phi she li.* Here arc a great forest and a chapel of 
two stories; it was one of the stations of Foe, and here t«t see 
the Tower of half of I he hotly of A no a A There lived foriueily 
in this town a woman named An ji/to lo ,* who erected a tower to 
I’oe , and still to the south of the town, distant three h, and west- 
ward of the road, you sec the garden which this woman gate to 
Foe, and which is one of the stations ol the latter. ’ When Foe 
was on the eve of entering in Itointn, he with his diw'iplf , 
issued from the town of l' In she h by the western gate, and turn- 
ing round to the right/’ and casting his eyes upon the town of I’/n 
hr li , he prophesied to Ins disciples, saying, “It is lure that the 
last of my acts will take place."' .Men of after times have there 
erected a tower. 

Three h to the lioilh-wcsl of the tow n there V a town named that 
ot the hows mill i/ijitm/iil (unis. What gaw list to the name is 
» P.-o. , B. FAX' , -'P o ]. ; 
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(his : it happened that on the bank of the river Heng,* one of the 
inferior wives of the king was delivered of a ball of flesh. The 
principal wife of the king observed, “ That which thou hast 
brought into the world is a sign of evil augury.” They put it 
into a wooden coffer, and cast’ it into the river Ileng ; the coffer 
followed the course of the stream. There was a king, who looking 
about observed the coffer on the surface of the water ; he opened 
it, and beheld a thousand little children extremely well formed. 
The king took them and brought them up. Afterwards, be- 
coming great, they waxed strong and valiant, and none whom they 
attacked could withstand them, but were obliged to succumb. 
Thev came to attack the kingdom of the king their father. The 
latter was terrified. The inferior wife asked him the cause of 
his dejection. He answered, “The king of such a country has 
a thousand sons exceedingly valiant, and without their equals ; 
they are coming to attack my kingdom, and this is the cause of 
my sadness.” The young woman replied, “ Grieve not, but 
construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; and when 
the enemies come, you shall place me on the pavilion, and I under- 
take to resist them.” The king did as she said ; and when the 
enemies were come, the young woman, placed in the pavilion, thus 
addressed them ; “ You arc my children,” said she ; “ why come 
vou thus to rebel and to make war upon us ?” “ Yt’lio art thou,” 
n’plied the enemies, “ who callest thyself our mother ?” Then 
the voting woman replied, “If you believe me not, stretch 
towards me your mouths Then pressing with her hands her 
two brca>ts, site caused to issue from caclt five hundred jets of 
milk, which fell into the mouths of licr thousand sous. These 
enemies acknowledging then that she was their mother, deposited 
their hows and their arms, and the two kings, in consideration of 
this event, obtained each the dignity of l'g chi foe? The two 
towers of these l’g chi foe exist to this day. The Honorable Ones 
of after Ages who have accomplished the law, have declared to 
their disciples that it was here that the loirs anti the ones mere 
/"posited, men of subsequent times having learnt this, erected a 
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cower in this place, and hence its name. The thousand chiuircj 
are the thousand Foes of the Epoch of the Sapes.' 0 Foe finding 
himself at the tower of the hows and deposited arms, warned .? 
nan, saving to him, “ In three months hence I must enter n 
hovan.” The king of the demons disturbed A nan and prevent- 
ed him from entreating Foe to remain in the age/ 1 

At three or four U from this place there is a tower. A hun- 
dred years after Foe had entered ni hov.an a mendicant of 
Pi she ti collected all his acts and every thing referring to the 
ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them with the 
•, erv words of Foe. It is thus that at a more recent period, » 
convocation of arhans and mendicants, who maintained the pre- 
cepts and were all doctors, seven hundred ecclesiastics i.i all, 
examined anew the treasure of the Laws. 11 Subsequent people 
have erected a tower at this place, which still exists. 


NOTES. 

1) Fire yeon yens. — Twenty or five and twenty mites. 

2) The kingdom of Phi she li. This is the Chinese transcription of 

the name of the formerly famous town of Vaisali, ; m Pali Vesdlt 

and Vesalnji pnri , in Tibetan Vangs la ijian. The Mongols 

have preserved the Sansciit name Vaisali bahjhasoun, ‘ the town of Vaisali.’ 
It is celebrated as the residence of Sakva Muni and the scene of his preach - 
, n .r. lie came thither on the invitation of the Lichchivis, the iuhabitant* of 
Vaisali who had a republican Government, and were very wealthy. If man 
Ihtam) visi'el Vaisali ; he transcribes the naraeFei she li, and says that the 
■•ountry appertains to Mid-India. lie makes it 5000 li in circumference, and 
suvs that the soil is fertile, producing fiuits, flowers, and grasses. It pro- 
luces many An mon lo and Meou che fruits. The country is nch, the tem- 
perature pleasant and subject to few vicissitudes. Tiic manners of the 
people are gentle ; and the people themselves content with their happy cir- 
cumstances. As to their creed, it is a medley of the false and true. More 
than a hundred Kin Inn ^monasteries) are in mins. There remain but three 
nr five, in which there aie but very few religious disciples ; these have about 
ten chapels, live mingled with the heretics, and appear in fact scarcely 
different from them. The town of Fe> she h is at present fallen to ruin. 
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The ancient walls are 60 to 70 h in circumference, and the fort {Kouuy 
thhing , town of the palace) 4 or 5. It is no longer inhabited.* — Kl. 

The site of Phi she li (the Vaisali of the Hindus, the Wesali of Pali 
'jooks, and the Vangs pa chan of the Tibetans) is easily identified from the 
narrative of our traveller. It will be seen that this city was four yojanas 
distant from the Ganges and on the eastern bank of the Gandak. Precisely 
in this locality, betwixt the towns of Sinhiva and Bakra are to be found 
large mounds, brick rubbish, and other unmistakeable evidence of the former 
existence of a large city on the spot. These have been described in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society, Yol. IV. p 128 by Mr. J. Stephenson, who also 
mentions the remarkable pillar alluded to in a former note. “ This superb 
monument is the only remains of former grandeur that has escaped the 
ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its structure. The smooth polish- 
ed shaft is an immense solid block of small grained reddish coloured sand- 
stone, surmounted by a singular and beautiful sculptured capital, on which 
rests a square tabular block, supporting a well sculptured lion in a sitting 
posture of the same material. This pillar seems to have no pedestal, though 
from the soft and alluvial nature of the ground on which * it stands, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it must have suuk and buried itself deep in the 
soil. * * * * The numerous magnificent (though old) tanks amounting 
to about o0 in number large and small, strengthen the general opinion that 
this place is the site of a large city, at a remote period inhabited by a nu- 
merous and civilized wealthy people.” I think there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vaisali, so long supposed to be Allahabad, and one 
of the most famous of Sakya's stations, or places of sojourn and religious 
instruction. It is well worthy of a more thorough investigation. It was 
from these ruins that the first statue of Buddha with the celebrated 
inscription “ Ye dhartna hetu prabhaua,” &c. was found. 

Starting from Phi she li as a well ascertained point and retracing our 
pilgrim’s steps according to his own distance, and bearings, we shall have 
his route from She icei and the approximate positions of Kapilavastu, Lan 
mo, and Kivi i confirmed. The length of his vqjana in Magadha will be 
found however not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be further proved by 
his distances in south Behar. Oa the subject of the length of the yojana, 
the following observations by Wilford are not inapposite. After quoting 
Pliny’s accouut of the distance of Palibotlira from the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, he remarks “ that Megasthenes says the high ways 
in India were measured, and that at the end of a certain Indian measure 
•'which is not named but is said to be equal to ten stadia) there was a c»f- 
* Vian i thin, J‘. LXIV. art. 9. p. 3. 

v 2 
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/ms or sort of column erected. No Indian measure answers to this but 
the brahmam or astronomical Kos of four to a yo)ana. This is the Hindu 
statute Kos, and equal to 1*227 British miles. It is used to this day by 
astronomers and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, hence it is very often 
called the Punjabi Kos : thus the distance from Labor to Multan is reckon- 
ed to this day 143 Punjabi , or 90 common Kos. “ Asiatic Researches, 
Yul. V. p. 274. It is not a little remarkable that the length of the yojanct 
m the noith-west of India as determined by Capt. Alex. Cunningham, fioni 
our pilgrim’s distances, namely vrithin a fraction of 7 miles, bears precisely 
the same proportion to the Magndhi yo'ana , determined from the same source, 
as the Punj ibi does to the common Kros. The learned Colebrooke* makes 
the ■! Standard Kros equal to 2} English miles nearly, and the computed 
Kros half that, or l-^th. — J. \V. L. 

-2) One half the body of A nan. — We shall see in the next chapter how 
the w rtra of A nan were disposed of. — KJ. 

1 1 ) A teaman named An pho io . — Iliuan tlisang writes this name 
moll io. — Kl. 

Professor WiUon conjectures this holy woman to be the Aha/yd of the 
Hindus, who lived at Vaisah at the time of Rama's visit; but I make no 
doubt she is the Ambaydli of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, and the Amra - 
s kyony-ma of the Kah-yynr, described in the latter work as a celebrated 
h irIot of Vanys-pa-chan (Vaisah). The story of her amours with Vimba- 
sura is given in the Dul-va . where also she is described as entertaining 
fcukva with great splendour in her grove or garden near Vaisali. As the 
whole ciicumstance is interesting from the light it throws upon ancient 
Indian manners, I shall give it in detail as narrated in the l\ili annals. 
'* The courtesan Ambapdii having heard that Bhagawun had armed at Wt. 
sali and w*is sojourning in her garden Ambapdlimino, equipping a supeib 
vehicle for herself, and magnificent conveyances (for her suite;, setting out 
fioin WWili, proceeded to the garden, using those conveyances as far as they 
< <«uld be used ; and the rest of the way, descending bom the vehicle, she 
pioceeded on foot, and waited on Blmgavvan. Having approached and bow- 
ed down to him, she took her seat on one side of him. Bhngawnn then 
addressed the courtesan Ambapdii, who was thus seated by his side, a dis- 
course upon dhamiao. He continued her faith, comforted her, and made 
her steadrVily confide (therein;. Slit who had been thus confunitd in her 
faith, comforted, and made steadfastly to confide ('therein-, addressed Bln- 
trawun. saving ; Lord Bhagawan ! vouchsafe to accept tin* irpa-t I shall 
p.epurefor thee, as w ell as thy di-ciplcs, to-morrow. Bhacj hvuh. hv h;= --ibni i 

* L. Krz V«_4. ' p. 1 
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consented to accept the same. The courtesan Ambapali thereby under- 
standing that the invitation was accepted by Buddho, rising from her seat, 
and performing the padakkhinan (walking respectfully round him) thrice, 
departed.” On her return, continues the translator, she meets the rulers 
of Wesali, repairing to Ambapaliwano , gorgeously apparelled, and in superb 
equipages. Her suite compel them to make way for her, and she declines 
acceding to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining Bud- 
dha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicited by these chiefs, 
adheres to his promise made to the courtesan. He attends accordingly, and 
he and his disciples are served by her own hands. After the repast, she 
takes her seat again beside him, and implores him to accept the Ambapali 
garden as an offering to himself and his disciples. The offering is accept- 
ed ; and he preaches another sermon at her house. 

There seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in being entertain* 
ed by persons of Ambapali’s calling and character ; for Sakya appears on 
other occasions to have been similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the 
town in which he happened to sojourn. 

Mr. Tumour quotes a passage from the Tika of the Mahavanso, which 
would lead us to enfer that there was an office, called Chief of the Courtesans, 
instituted at Wesali. “ Upon a certain occasion, the Lichchawi rajas con- 
sulted together, and came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to 
their capital, if they did not keep up the office of “ Naggarasobhiui tharan- 
taran,” (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of the town). Under this 
impression they appointed to that office a lady of unexceptionable rank. One 
of these rajas recei\ing her into his own palace, &c.” — There is mention 
made in M. de Gurus’ analysis of the 3/do of a pious woman named Kagara 
avalambika, who presented a lamp to Sakya ; no further details are given 
regarding her in the short abstract of 31. de C., but we might infer from 
her name that she is another example of a similar official. 

The classical reader will not fail to recall many passages, particularly in 
the dramatic literature of the ancients, which indicate an analogous condi- 
tion of society in Greece and Rome. On this subject Professor Wilson 
makes the following interesting remarks : “ Tiie defective education of 

the virtuous portion of the sex and their consequent uninteresting character, 
held out an inducement to the unprincipled members both of Greek 
and Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply those 
wants which rendered home cheerless. And should give to men hetaera, 
or female friends, and associates in intellectual as well as in animal 
enjoyments. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which she 
v 3 
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graced ov her accomplishments, and not unfrequently dignified by her vir- 
Lies. Her uisregaid of social restraint was not the voluutaiy breach oi 
moral, social, or religious precepts ; it was the business of her education to 
minister to pleasure, anti in tiie imperfect system of the Greeks, she com- 
mitted little or no trespass aga-nst the institutes of the national creed, or 
die manners of society. The Hindu principles weie more rigid, and no 4 - 
only was want of chastity in a female a capital broach of social and religi- 
ous obligations, but the association of men with professed wantons wa- 
equal violation of decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of 
'•aste, was considered a virtual degradation from rank in society ; in pnetiee 
however, greater latitude seemed to have been obseived.and in the Mnchch- 
kati, a biahman, a man of family and repute, incurs apparently no dis- 
credit from his love for a courtesan ; a still more cunous feature is, tni’ 
his pnssion for such an object seems to excite no sensation m his family 
nor uneasiness in his wife; and the nurse presents his child to his mistress 
s to it' mother; and his wife besides interchanging emlity - a little cold- 
ly, peihaps. but not compulsively) finishes by calling her sister, ami 
equ;e«cmg therefore in her legal union with her lmd. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the poet has managed his story with great dexterity, and t.n 
interest with which he has invested his heioine prevents manners so revolt- 
big to out notions, from being obtiu>ively offensive. No art was necessary, 
in the estimation of a Hindu writer, to pnnide his hero with a wife or two. 
more or less ; and the acqnisiti m of an additional bride is the ordinal y c,m- 
‘■trophe of the lighter dramas . '* It requnes no veiy intimate acquam* mr> 
vitli Hindu mar.n< i s to trice the influence of tins loose moialitv in 
present day. — J. W. L. 

j Oh? of the stations of Foe, 1. e. one of the places where m had 
} leached the la.v to his disciples. — Kl. 

i*b Turning roum 1 to the njht . — The expression litre employed j\ out 
learned pilgrim has peihap- moie significance than at first appear?. Accord- 
ing to a whimsical notion of Buddhists, all Buddhas, as wed as Chakkr.i- 
vartti liijahs, aie peculiaily formed m the neck, having a single bone in- 
stead of the usual ceivical \eitebue. Hence they aie unable to look aside 
without turning the entile body after the manner of elephants. On thi- 
account, the fait* well look line spoken of by Fa him, is elsewhei e denomi- 
nated the “ Elephant -look at Vannli.” In the Pah Buddhistical Annus 
we are told that when lb akya wished, on the night of his e-cane horn in- 
father's palace, to a faicwt.il glance at Kaj il.ivastu, the spot on which 
his horse stood, turned half round, •* like a pottci’s wheel,” douotlessin coi’- 
, ablation of the inflexibility of neck of wlnJi "c now sneak. J W L 
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,'7) There seems to have been some doubt about the exact meaning of 
this sentence in the original. M. Rernusat, translates it, “ This is the 
place to which I shall return a long time hence . '* The version in the text 
is by M. Klaproth. 

fS; The river Heng. — The Chinese transcription of Ganga — the Ganges. 
Hiuan thsang writes it Khing kia. — Kl. 

(0) The rank of Py chi foe , — i. e. Pratyeka Buddha. (See Chap. XIII. 
note 13.) — Kl. 

(10) The epoch of Sages. — In Chinese, Hian kie ; in Sanscrit 
Bhadrakalpu , * the era of virtuous sages.’ According to the cosmogony of 
the Buddhists, the mundane systems succeed each in perpetual renewals and 
destructions, having their origin at the second Dhvana, in the kalpa or 
ipoch of the foundation . The successive formation of the vaiious regions 
■ jf the world occupies an intermediate kalpa , or the twentieth part of the 
Kalpa of the foundation . It is only on the completion of all these forma- 
tions from the legions of the gods to the surface of the earth, and as far as 
mount Sumeru, that they become peopled by beings who proceed from the 
thiul region of the second Dhyana, which is also the most elevated. This 
population continues during nineteen intermediate k alp as. till the origin 
of the infernal regions and the time when the life of man is reduced from 
innumeiablo years to 80,000. Then begins the second period, which is the 
kalpa of habitation or of stability. During this kalpa, a thousand Bud- 
dhas must appear to renew by turns the Buddhic doctiine, and for this 
leasou it is designated the Bhadrakalpa, or kalpa of vn t nous sages. The 

intermediate kalpa lasts till the age of man is reduced fioin SO, 000 
> ears to 10 ; then follows the second intermediate kalpa, in which the age 
of man reaseends to 80,000 years ; and so for seventeen such revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa. 

The kalpa in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa , or kalpa of the \irtuous 
v.^es, A list of all the thousand Buddhas of this kalpa, who have 
already appeared, has been printed in China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mand- 
ehu, Mongolian, and Chinese. A similar list may be found in the Malia- 
> ana Sutra, Bhadrakalpdngga, which has been translated into Mongol. Mr. 
J. J. Schmidt, has extracted from these two works the list of the thousand 
Buddhas in Sanscrit. (Ueber Die Tausend Buddhas, read at the Academy 
of St. Petersburg!!, 10 Oct. 1832). — Kl. 

(11) To remain in the age. — Hiuan thsang thus reports this event accord- 
ing to the legend. “ Hard by the garden of An mou to, there is a tower 
erected in the place where Foe announced his Nirvana. Foe being here, 
saul to A nan. " He that has fathomed the primal cause of the four species 
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of supernatural properties (in Sanscrit may remain an entire Kalpa 

in the world. Now I have accomplished this age ; how much longer 
should I remain in the world ?” Thrice did he repeat the question ; but 
A nan answered not, for the heavenly Mara had daikenedhis understanding. 
A nan then rose fiom liis seat and proceeded to the forest to meditate in 
silence. The prince of the Maras then approached Foe, and said ; “ The Ju 
lai hath been long in the world ! He hath converted and saved as many as 
there be grains of sand in the dust. Now the Buddha hath attained such 
advanced age as makes it well for him to enter nirvana.” The Venerable of 
the Age then took a little earth, and placing it on the nail of his finger, asked 
the Mai a, “ Is there more eaith on all the teirestrial surface than on my 
finger r” The Mara replied, u There is more earth on the terrestrial sur- 
face. ” Then said Buddha : “ The number of beings whom I ha\e convert- 
ed and saved, is as the little earth upon my finger ; while the unconverted 
are as the mass of the whole earth. Nevertheless, in three months lienee 
I shall enter nirvana.” The prince of the Maras having heard this went 
away satisfied, and withdrew to his ordinary abode. 

A nan being in the forest dreamt that he beheld a great tree, who«e wide 
spread branches, were covered with a beautiful thick foliage, offering a 
pleasant shade. Suddenly a frightful storm arose, uprooted that tree, and 
scattered it in fragments. A nan then thought, “ Is the Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvana? My heart fears it !” lie then went and 
enquired of Foe, who answered, “ Already have I warned thee of it, but 
thou weit daikened by the Mara. The king of the Maras hath but now 
left me, and to him have I promised soon to enter nirvana. Behold the 
purport of thy dream.”* 

The in Chinese Mo, in Tibetan 5,^ d/toud, in Mongol 

S'trnnou or shimnon , in MandchudW, are powerful demons, who dwell in 
the heaven Faraniritavas avai titd (‘that exercises a power over the meta- 
morphoses produced by others'). This heaven is placed immediately 
below that of the first Dhyana ; and is the fourth above the Trayastrinsa, 
or thirty-three inhabited by India and the genii, subject to lu& authoiity. 
The Maras reign o\er all the six heavens of the world of desires. The 
chief of the Maras is named Mara in Sansciit, and Mo wany in Chinese. 
He is the Kama or god of pleasure of the Hindus. The Maras are the re- 
doubted enemies of Buddha and his doctrine, which principally aimed at the 
conquest of sensuality by every possible effort, and they employ a variety of 
pernicious means to prevent mankind from following that doctrine. To 
this end they assume human forms, and appear in the world as heretic pin* 
* Pian i tian 9 B. LX\ I. art, 9. p. 5. 
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losopbers, seducers, and tyrants. Sakya Muni himself suffered greatly 
from their persecution, and his uncle Devadatta, who sought to counteract 
him in every way, is regarded as an emanation of the Maras. The life of 
the king of these demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand six hundred of these make one day of his life, and he lives 
eighteen thousand of such years. He bears the title of the * All powerful 
Happy One.’ In spite of all their opposition to Buddha and his doctrine, 
the Maras are not after all his true enemies ; and in acting as they do, 
they but augment the glory and excellence of his doctrine. — Kl. 

(12; Examined aneiv the treasure of the Laws . — According to the Mon- 
golian History of Sanang Setsen, the first compilation of the sayings and 
doctrines of Buddha was made in the time of Mar gas ir a, (Bimbasara) king 
of Magadha. At that era, the three chiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola 
Akchi, Kasyapa, and five hundred Arhans, assembled together at Vimala- 
jana-i in koundt, and collected the sayings of Buddha relative to the primary 
piinciples of his doctrine, the four great truths. 

A hundred and ten years after that of the nirvana, when Ghasalang 
oughei nom-un khaghan (Asoka) was master of the gifts of religion, seven 
hundred Arhans assembled in the great town of Vaisdli, and under the pre- 
sidence of the monk Tegdlden amourliksan, collected his saying relative to 
the principal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all existence. This king 
included in the collection of the words and images of the Glorious One, a 
vast number of objects fitted for spiritual edification. 

Three hundred years after that, following the Nirvana of Sakya Muni, 
when Kanika, king of Gatchu (or Gatchi) was master of the gifts of reli- 
gion, it happened that an emanation of Siumou (Mara), named Maha deva,, 
became a devotee in the convent of Jalandhara , in the kingdom of Gatchiin 
Kunasana , and mixed up unnatural transformations ( Rtddhi Khoubilghan) 
with religion. For this reason five huudred Bodhisattwas, five hundred 
Arhans, five hundred Pandits, assembled under the prevalence of 
mitra , and collected Buddha’s dicta concerning the ultimate principle of the 
doctrine, which was their final completion. This last collection consists prin- 
cipally of the Dharanis or formulae of conjuration, &c. 

The Shaster Chirkola kereglekcht y translated into Mongol ; and quoted in 
the notes of M. Schmidt, contains the following notice of the dicta and doc- 
times of Buddha : “ The fiist collection was made in the summer of the 
year following that in which Buddha entered nirvana, at the head of the 
river Routd , where Ananda and five hundred Arhans collected his first say- 
ings. The collection of intermediate sayings was made one huudred and ten 
■.ears after the Nirvana, when Ghasalang oughei Xom-un khan, of the king- 
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dom of Aghodoughar, was master of religion. It was made by AmourUksan, 
and seven hundred other Arhans, who collected the intermediate words ot 
Buddha. 

“Ihree hundred years after the entry of Buddha upon nirvaua, at the 
time when Kanika was master of the gifts of religion, five hundred Bodhi- 
sattwas and five hundred Arhans, assembled under the presidence of Vi&h- 
ninnitra in the convent of Jalandri, in the kingdom of Keshmeri (Kashmir) 
and collected the last words of Buddha. At this epoch all the sayings of Bud- 
dha were collected in books, and they adopted as his true and infallible doc- 
trine four great sections which contain eighteen subdivisions. The first 
irreat section is composed of seven, the second of three, the third also of 
three, and the fourth of five of these sub-divisions.” 

The three compilers of these books after the death of Buddha were Anan- 
da, Upali and Kasyapa. “ A nan, says the Fou fa thsang yu yuan king , 
signifies jubilation in Sanscrit. He was the son of the king Hou fan ivang. 
He was born on the very day that Buddha attained the supreme degree of 
intelligence. As on this occasion the whole kingdom was in a state of joy- 
ousness, A nan’received'this name. He followed Buddha, embraced the life 
of an anchorite, and obtained the rank of Arhan. He is the first among 
those * who had heard much, 1 and was therefore in the better position to 
compile the treasure of the law. After the death of the Tathagata, he and 
Manjusri convoked a great assembly in the * iron-girt mountain 1 and other 
places where they collected the treasure of the Sutras. Vpah , signifies in 
Sanscrit, ‘ born by metamorphosis but the word is also explained to mean 
* superior head 1 because it was he who best received the precepts ; and as 
he best understood events, he assembled, after the death of the Tathagata, 
five hundred pious persons in the cavern of the Pi pho lo 'the tree of Pho 
fi) and with them compiled the Yinayas. Kasyapa signifies in Sanscrit 
‘ imbibed splendor.’ It is said that his body was shining and resplendent, 
and had the propeity of reflecting other objects. After the death of the 
Tathagata, he convoked a great assembly in the cavern of Pi pho lo , and in 
other places where he compiled the Abhidhannas.* Iliuan thsang states 
that the sages engaged in preparing the compilation called San tsang, or 
the Three Treasures, collected at first a hundred thousand SloHas, or double 
verses of the Sutras of Sakya Muni, then a hundred thousand Slokas of the 
Vmayas , and lastly a bundled thousand Slokas of the Abhidhannas , in all 
three hundred thousand Slokas, containing six million six hundred thou- 
sand words. t — Kl. 

* San Gan" /<i son, B. XI. p. 7. 

t Put in hait , B. JJII. p. 10. 
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tiijcr.cc of the five rivers. — Nirvana of A nan.— His death in the middle of 
the mer. 

At the distance of four yeou yan' you come to the Confluence 
o f the flee rivers? A nan, proceeding from the kingdom Mo hie 
towards Phi she /if with the intention of entering m houan 
the gods informed the king A ehe shi * of the circumstance. 
The latter, full of diligence, marched after him at the head of all 
his troops and arrived on the banks of the river . 5 All the Li 
chhe of Phi she li having learnt the arrival of A nan, came also 
to the interview. All having arrived at the river, A nan reflect- 
ed and considered, that if he should proceed in advanced che s/r 
would await him ; if he should retrace his steps he would have 
the Li chhe following his footsteps. In his indignation he burnt 
himself in the middle of the stream; the flame of the san mefl 
consumed his body and lie entered ni houan. His body was divided 
into two parts, and one part was carried to each side of the river, 
so that the two kings’ had each a half of the she li of his bodv. 
They returned with these and erected towers.* 

NOTES. 

1) Four yeou yans. — about, G miles. 

1 1) The confluence of the five rivers. — Fa liian crossed the Hi Uan or Gan- 
daki before arriving at Phi she li, or Vaisali, as that town was situated 
several li to the east of the river. From Vaisali he followed the left bank 
of the Gandaki to its confluence with the Ganges near the present town of 
Hajvpore, and north of Patna. Several rivers fall into the Ganges betwixt 
this place and the Sone, so that it is probable the neighbourhood bore in 
former times the name of the five rivers. — Kl. 

From Mo hie towards Phi she li. — A nan came from the kingdom ot 
Ma-ridha, situated on the south of the Ganges, and crossed that mer on Ins 
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way to Yaisa'i, to enter nirvana, most probably at the same place v.hcr'* 
Buddha had departed the world.— Kl. 

(4) Informed the king A che 4 hi. — This, or rather A cha shi, is the trans 
ciiption of a Sanscrit word which signifies, according to the last section of 
the phan king , ‘ he who begets not hatred or ‘ who makes not enemies.' 
Hiuan thsang writes the name of this prince A ton to she tou loir, and as- 
serts that the ancient orthography, A che shi, is corrupt and abiidged. The 
Sanscrit word is (^ e who begets not hatred). He was a king of 

si 

Magadha, who reigned about 808 years before our era ; for it is to that year 
that Chinese and Japanese Chronology refers the death of A nan or Anands, 
namely, in the 30th of the XXXth sexagenary cycle, and the 11th of king 
Li iranff of China, Ananda must have lived therefore 130 years, as he was 
horn in the year when Sakya Muni obtained Buddhahood, that is 90S of our 
era. — Kl. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to account satisfac- 
torily for the great discrepancy between the chronology of the Chinese, and 
Trans-Himalayan Buddhists and that of the Burmese, Singhalese and Sia- 
mese ; but it is not difficult to show that the former furnishes sufficient 
materials for its own complete refutation. In the first place; all autho- 
rities concur in referring the death of Sakya, to the reign of Ajatasatm. 
Now according to the chronology of the Ydyu and Mat\ya Purina, s, this 
piince flourished about 213, or according to the Vhhun Purina (in which 
ti e reigns of the Saisunaga princes are made to average 3G years), about 
280 years before Chandragnj/la , and as the latter was a contemporary of 
Seleucus Xicator, who reigned from 310 to 30a B. C., we have but to aid 
three centuries to the above numbers to determine approximately the era of 
Sakya’s death. If we adopt the chronology of the Ydyu and Matsyn, the 
result will very closely coincide with the Burmese and Cevlouese date ot 
that event, namely 514 B. C. In the second place, the northern authori- 
ties aver that the second revision of the scriptures took place 110 years 
after the death ol bfikyu, in the reign of Asoka. But the well ascertained 
era of this prince (about the middle of the third century before Christ) is 
violently inconsistent with Chinese and Tibetan chionologies, winch fix the 
Nirvana respectively in 049 and 8S2 B. C. On tiie whole the b dance ,t 
, v idence and probability is gicutly in favour of the Burmese and Singhalese 
determination of tins epoch ; and l think there need be no hesirinion in 
affirming that Sakya flourished towards the close of the seventh and in • 
earlier part of the sixth centuiy before Christ. The events -poko-i of • ; 
text must have occurred tow aids tiie close of the sixth ccntnrv. — J \V i. 

(->) On the lanhi of the river, — the Ganges par e.vi filcuce. 
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.j) The jiatne of his san met . — The bodies of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
und other sanctified personages are, according to the Buddhist notions, held 
to be incombustible by natural fire, being consumable only by that of If I ftd 
Samadhi, transcribed in Chinese San met; that is to say, the fire of pro- 
found religious meditation, which issues from the body of the defunct, and 
consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the beauty with which it was 
adorned in life.* — KI. 

(7) The two kings . — It would appear that though the inhabitants of 
Vaisali had a republican government, they had nevertheless a king. The 
two kings of our text are A che shi of Magadha, and the chief, whoever he 
was, of the Li chhe, or Lichchawi of Vaisali. — Kl. 

(8) And built towers. — One of these towers, containing a moiety of 
the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned as belonging to the 
town of Vaisali. — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Kingdom of Mo kie tin.— Town of Fa ban fou.— Mount Khi che kiu.— Mountain 
raised by the Genu. — Anniversary festival of the birth of Foe.— Hospitals. *- 
Print of the foot of Foe.— Inscription.— Town of X~i li. 

Crossing the river and proceeding southward one yeou yan,' 
you arrive at the kingdom of Mo kie thi,' and the town of Pa 
/tan fmt. s This was the capital of king A yu. The palaces of 
the king within the towii have walls, the stones of which were 
put together by the genii. The sculptures and the carved work 
which adorn the windows, are such as cannot be equalled in the 
present age ; they still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A yvf having obtained the 
doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the mountains 
Khi rhe kiuf where he delighted himself in leisure and repose. 
The king, who revered him, beseeched him to come and perform 
divine worship in his palace ; but the prince, pleased with his 
tranquil abode among the mountains, refused to accept the invi- 
* See Chap. XXIV. note 4, p. 227. 
z 
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fcation The king then said to his younger brother : “ Only 
accept my invitation and I shall cause a mountain to be raised 
tor you in the midst of the town;’ The king caused meat and drink 
to be brought, and called the genii, and said to them : — “ Accept, 
all of you, my invitation for to-morrow ; but you must not seat 
yourselves at table till each hath made me a present.” Next day all 
the genii brought, each one, a large stone four or five paces square. 
When the assembly was over, he charged the genu to construct 
■i great mountain of stone, and to erect at the foot of the moun- 
tain with five great square stones, a stone-house, three chang 
long, two wide, and about 1 chang high. There was then a 
brahman of the Great Translation, named Lo that szu pho mi, 
who dwelt in that town ; he was enlightened and full of wisdom ; 
there was nothing that he did not fundamentally understand ; he 
maintained himself in perfect purity. The king conferred upon 
bun all manuer of honours, obeyed him as a master, and when 
he went to consult him, dared not to sit in his presence. The 
king in token of his respect and regard, took him by the hand ; 
but after he had done so, the brahman immediately washed him- 
self. For more than fifty years the eyes of the kingdom and its 
confidence were placed upon this single man. He extended and 
spread abroad the Law of Foe, so that the heretics could not 
resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and very 
beautiful Mo ho yan Sen k>a Ian , near the towers of king 
A yv. There are also temples of the Less Translation, inhabited 
by altogether six or seven hundred ecclesiastics. There are 
also to be seen colleges admirably built in a severe and majestic 
style. Shn men of lofty virtue, from the four quarteis of the 
globe, and students in quest of instruction in philosophy, all 
repair to these temples. The masters of the sons of Brahmans 
are called also Wen chv. szv It.' In this country, the S/a men of 
exalted virtue are of the Great TmirslatuiH , the Pi khe'ou follow 
their example and obey them; and those that dwell in the seny 
km lan are all of the Kingdom of the Meddle.* 
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The towns and cities of this kingdom are great ; the people 
rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just in all their^ 
dealings. Every year in celebration of the eighth day of the 
moon Mao,* they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect 
bamboo stages, supported by spears, so that they form a pil- 
lar two ehang high, having the appearance of a tower. They 
cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon which they place the 
images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with 
gold and silver and coloured glass. Above they spread an 
awning of embroidered work ; at the four corners are little 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated, with Boddhisattwas 
standing beside him. There may be about twenty cars, all 
differing from each other in their ornament and importance. 
On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled 
population. Theatrical representations are exhibited, gymnastic- 
sports, and concerts of music. The brahmans come to visit 
Foe; the Buddhas arrive in the town according to their orde-, 
and halt at the resting places. At nightfall they every where 
light lanterns in the places where they perform gvmnastic 
sports, and where concerts are given in honor of the fete. 
People repair thither from all the provinces, and the delegates 
whom the chiefs of the kingdoms maintain in the town, have 
each established there a Medicine-house of happiness and vir- 
tue .' 0 The poor, the orphans, the lame, in short all the sick of 
the provinces repair to these houses, where they receive all that 
is necessary for their wants. Physicians examine their com- 
plaints ; they are supplied with meat and drink according to 
expedience, and medicines are administered to them. Everything 
contributes to soothe them : those that are cured go away of 
themselves. The king A yu, having destroyed seven towers 
erected eighty-four thousand others. The great tower which 
he first erected is about three U south of the town. Before tills 
town is the print of the feet of Foe they have there erected a 
temple, the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the 
north. To the south of the tower there is a pillar about four or 
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five chang in circumference, and at least three chany high ; upon 
this pillar is an inscription to this effect : — “ The king A yu gave 
Yon feou tki to the priesthood of the four parts ; he redeemed it 
from them with silver ; and this three times.” At three or four 
hundred paces to the north of this tower, the king A yu formerly 
built the town Xi li.'* In the centre there is a pillar of stone, 
also three chang high, upon the summit of which is placed a 
lion. Upon this pillar is au inscription which rehearses the 
foundation of the town of Xi li, the reason for building it, and 
the year, the day, and the month. 


NOTES. 

(1; The space of one peon pan. — About 4 miles. 

1 The kingdom of Mo kie thi. — The name of this kingdom is transenb- 
r. hv other Chinese authors, Mo kia tho, and Mo kie tho ; it is Magadha. 
r r South Behar, situated south of the Ganges. Fa hian is the first Chinese 
author who makes mention of this kingdom, which in A. D. G47, sent an 
embassy to the emperor Tai tsoung of the dynasty of the Thang. Accord- 
ing to the account of western countries annexed to the history of this 
(’tn .4ty.it appertained to Mid-India, and was a hundred thousand li in 
1 1 rcu inference. The soil is feitile and produces different kinds of grain, 
amongst others a variety of rice, called the ‘ rice of great folks.’ The king 
resides in the town of Km che kie to you to, called also Iuu s on mo pho lo, 
fnd town of Po to li tsu, which extends on the north as far as the river 
Kmg kin (Ganges). 

The memoir upon the western countries under the great Thang dynasty 
also calls it the kingdom of Mo kie tho, and gives it likewise one hundred 
thousand It in circuit. It adds that there were few large towns, but many 
v diages and hamlets. The emperor A>o tsoung of the same dvnastv, who 
reigned betwixt A. D. 050 and 083, dispatched as ambassador to the king- 
dom of Magadha Wang yuan thse, who erected a monument with an in- 
scription in the temple Mo ho ji/ion tin. At a later period the emperor 
Te tsoung (7S0-801) presented a bell with an inscription to the temple of 
Ka tan tho. This is the last mention of Magadha in Chinese history.* 

According to the last section of the Ni phaa king, Mo kia tho, or Maea- 
bka, signifies in Sanscrit ‘ excess of goodness.' — Kl. 

* Plan i Turn, B. LXV. p. 8 u n. 
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The Na lan tho mentioned in the foregoing note is the Nalanda of the 
Pali Biuldhistical annals, situated at one yojana distant from Rajagrika. 
See note C, Chap. XXVIII. — J. W. L. 

(3) The town of Pa lian fou, — the ancient transcription of Palibothra, 
so celebrated in classical history. Hiuan thsang names it Pho la It tsu 
chking, that is to say, the town of the Son of the (tree) Pho ta li. We 
shall see lower down the origin of this name, which in Sanscrit 
Pataliputra) has the same signification. The Chinese translate the latter 
part of the name putra, son, by the character tsu, having the same meaning. 
They do the like in other cases ; for instance, they express the name 
Sariptitra (in Pali, Sdriputto) the son of the Saras or Sari, by She h tsu, 
as well as She li fou, in which latter case the fou represents the Sanscrit 
putra, or Pali putto, as in the case of Pa lian fou of Fa hian ; for in the 
common dialect the syllable fou is pronounced fout. 

As for this transcription Pa lian fou, it coincides remarkably with the 
Tla\ip$ot)pa of Arrian and Stephen of Byzance, whilst the true Sanscrit 
orthography, Pataliputra , which has no nasal after the syllable li, corre- 
sponds better with the naXtfSoOpa of Ptolemy and Strabo. The illustrious 
Rennell has already sufficiently shown (Mem. of a Map of Hind. p. 49; 
that this town, which Arrian calls the greatest in India, and places in the 
country of the Prasii, at the embouchure of the Erranoboas into the Ganges, 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Patna, below the confluence of the 
Sone with that river. The Sone indeed bears the appellation, 
Hiranyabahu (golden arm), and Hiranyabdha (rolling gold', : 

and one of these two names lias been changed by the Greeks into Errano- 
boas. 

The name Pataliputra given to this town, signifies the ‘ Son of the tree 
Pdtuli.' The following extract (GtO A. D.) from the ‘ Memoir regarding 
western countries under the Thanrj,’ thus accounts for the origin of the 
name. 

" To the south of the river Khutg kia (Ganges) is the ancient town ; it 
is seventy li in circumference ; its site is vacant and covered with jungle : 
neither foundations nor ruins are to be seen. Formerly, when the age of 
man still consisted of innumerable years, it bore the name of Ktu sou mo 
phou lo, that is, * the city of the palace of odorous flowers,’ (in Sanscrit, 
Kusumapura, ‘ flowery town.’) The Royal palace was filled with 
flowers, and hence its name. When the age of man was no more than a 
tnousand years, it was called Pho lo li tsu, town of the Son of Pho to li, 
and not as formerly written; Pa Itau fou. There was then a brahman en- 
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cloned with lofty faculties and immense knowledge. The number of his 
disci} ies amounted to a thousand, whom he instructed in all things relating 
to the sciences. His disciples, going forth one day to promenade, observed 
tne of their companions dejected and sorrowful; they asked him what 
afflicted him. He replied: ‘The most perfect beauty and strength, so 
much admired, are impeded in their progress ; the aits acquired in so many 
years and months, are not perfected ; this is that which afflicts any heart.’ 
The other disciples rallied him with pleasantry ; ‘Come, he talks of soon 
having a son ; we must have him married. Let us therefore name two 
amongst us who shall be the father and mother of the youth, and two 
who shall be the father and mother of the maiden.” They went to tome 
distance, sat under the tree Po to li and called it the tree of the 

husband of the maiden. They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
prepared every thing for the nuptial ceremony. He who represented the 
father of the damsel being satisfied that the time was auspicious for the 
union, took up a flowering branch and presented it to the disciple, saying, 
‘ The moment is propitious for your nuptials, ; be happy and separate no 
more.* These words filled the heart of the youth with jov. Towards 
evening, when all were about to return home, he, absoibed in amorous con- 
templation, would remain behind. The other disciples said to him. “ What 
we have been doing, is a bit of mere pleasantry ; come away with us : the 
woods are full of savage animals that will tear you to pieces.’ Lot the 
’ cung man left them, and walked towards the tree. When night had spread 
t ut her shades, a strange light illumined the plain ; the ropes of a beautiful 
j awlion, adorned with curtains, were stretched out. and every tiling pn - 
I tily arranged. Suddenly a venerable old man, resting upon a staff', mailt 
uis appearance, as also an old woman leading a young damsel. These 
two personages received him graciously; the way was filled with people, 
<:i gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical instruments. Tne 
< ,d man showed him the young maiden and said * Behold your newly 
ttpcused Feast and song and music and rejoicing were kept up fur seven 
u.tvs. Meanwhile the other disciples, fearing that their companion had 
teen tom by wild beasts, went in search of him. When tliev saw him thev 
entreated him to return ; but he refused and followed not. Some time 
efterwards, he came of his own accord to the town to visit his parents, and 
narrated to them what had happened. Ail who heard the tale were asto- 
r ished. lie conducted his fi lends to the forest, showed them the tree 
v-i vered with flowers, and a great train of servants and slaves and horses 
' on, mg and going. The old man approached to receive them, and enter- 
t*med them w.th a dinner accompanied with music. Lastlv, after that 
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master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, these friends 
returned to the town, and told of what they had seen wherever they went. 
At the end of a year a son was born (to the disciple), who then said to his 
wife, ‘ I would now return to my home ; grieve not at my departure ; and 
prevent it not ; I will come back and abide with you.’ His wife imparted what 
she had heard to the old white-headed man, to whom the disciple then said, 

‘ In orde*that man should live happily, it is necessary that he should dwell 
in an inhabited place. Let houses therefore be constructed and think ol 
nought else.’ All the servants set forthwith to woik and completed the 
task in a few days. This was ‘ the ancient town of odenferous flowers,' 
which received of this son, and because it was constructed by the genii, was 
called ‘ the town of the Son of the Pho to li.”* 

Although the notions received from Sanscrit works by Col. W llford with 
the assistance of his pandits are not altogether free fiom suspicion, I must 
net omit to state here what he says of Pataliputra, and the signification of 
the name. Kushumapura was, according to the Brahmanda, built by the 
king I'tlasi, grandfather of Maha Bali (called also Xanda, and Maha padma . 
Kusuinapura signifies the City of flowers, and was likewise called the city 
of the Lotus. Padmacati. According to tradition its ancient site was at 
Phulwan, the name of which, in the spoken dialects, lias the same significa- 
tion as Kusumapura. The Ganges having altered its course, this town was 
gi. ulualiy removed to Pliulwari,or the present Patna, also called Pataliputra, 
cttcr the son of one form of Deri, who took the name of Patati tied , the 
slender goddess. Her son was named Pataliputra, and the town Patuli- 
putia /’lira. This etymology of Col. Wilford’s is untenable however, as the 
name of the town is and not In another memoir 

Wilford places Pataliputra, or Kusumapura, ten leagues west-south-west of 
F.’tna.f in which he may be perfectly justified. — Kl. 

The narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan tbsang leave no room to doubt 
that Patna is the true position of Palibothra. Another account of the 
mythological origin of this town is given by Mr. Ravenshaw, in the Jour- 
1, ,1 of the Asiatic Society for February 1815, to which 1 refer the reader. 

The a] proximate date of the foundation of tins town, or ot its erection 
r to the capital of the empire may, I think, be ascertained with tolerable 
i ertainty. In the first place Pataliputra is no where mentioned (as far as I 
i an asceitain) in the Buddha scriptures, although Sakya must have frequently 
passed in its neighbourhood, if not over its actual site, in his various journeys 
to and from betwixt Vaisali and Rajagriha. This negative evidence would he 
sufficient to establish the non-existence of this famous city in that age ; 

* / ..»>i i B L.\ V. p, 9 v, and seq. t Mtat, lies, Vol. IX, r, 30, OT. 
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and is further confirmed by a passage in the Pali Buddhistical Annals from 
which we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt Ajata- 
satru) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the village of Patali, as 
a check upon the fYajjians, at the time when Sakya passed that way for the 
last time en route to Kusinagara. On that occasion he prophesied that 
Patali would become a great city, and predicted its destruction by fire, by 
water, and by treachery. It would further appear that the inl^bitants of 
this village suffered great hardship and extortion by being turned out of 
their houses for a fortnight or a month at a time, to accommodate the 
officers and messengers continually passing and repassing betwixt Vaisali 
and Rajagriha. To avoid these oppressions they built an du'dsathdyaran, 
or rest-house for the accommodation of travellers. All this quadrates well 
with Hindu accounts ; for in the Ydyu (see Wilson, Vishnu Parana, p. 467,) 
V day am- a the son of Ajhlasatru, is stated to have built Kusumapura, or 
Pataliputra, “ on the southern angle of the Ganges.” This might be about 
two centuries before the reign of Chandragupta, giving ample time for the 
city to attain the extent and magnificence ascribed to it by Megasthenes. 

The condition of Pataliputra in the seventh century, as described in the 
foregoing note, sufficiently accounts for the obliteration of all trace of that 
ancient city in the present day. Nevertheless, the surrounding neighbourhood 
seems well worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian. — J. W. L. 

(4) The younger brother of king A yu. — Iliuan thsang says lie was named 
Mo hi yan tho lo, that is, ‘ the great emperor,’ and that he was born of the 
same mother, as A yu or A soka. Mo hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit 
Mahendra, which signifies pretty nearly as given above, — ‘the greatly 
powerful,' ‘the sovereign.’ — Kl. 

The sanctified character of this Mahendra, would lead us to infer that he 
i.- identical with the Ma/iindo of the Mahavansa, the celebrated apostle of 
liuildiiism m Ceylon. But in that work he is stated to be the son, and not 
t he 'mother, of Asoka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
l.:« brothers, save one. — J. W. L. 

(.-> . In the hill Khi che ktu. — This hill, situated in the kingdom of Maga- 
<;ha, and forming part of the chain which tiaverses South Uchar from the 
Sur.e to Rajmahal, will be more fully described in Chapter XXIX. It is 
i amed Ky ly tho lo kiu ta, in the narrative of Iliuan thsang. This is the 
transcription of the Sanscrit Gridhrakuta, ‘ the Peak of the Vulture.’ 

Tne Chinese translate the name Tsieou fang ; they call it also Ling tsieou 
Jung, or ‘ Peak of the supernatural Vulture.’ This is one of the places 
where Sakya Muni longest dwelt and preached. It bears at present the 
came of Giddore in our maps. — Kl, 
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(6) Ma ho yan Seng kia tan. — Monasteries of those monks who studied 
the great translation. — Kl. 

(7) Are also called Wen chu szu li. — One of the Chinese transcriptions 
of Manjusri, a Buddhist divinity already spoken of in Note 29, Chap. XVI. 
It is also an honorific title applied to the most learned brahmans. — Kl. 

(8) Are all of the kingdom of the middle, that is, TPJT^'jr , Madhyadesa, 
in Pali, Majjadesa, or Central India. Under this title is comprised the entire 
country between Kurukshetra on the north, Allahabad on the south, the 
Himalayas to the east, and the Vindhya mountains to the west ; including 
therefore the present provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, Behar, 
ixc. — Kl. 

(9) The eighth day of the moon Mao — that is the fourth moon, the cha- 
racter Mao being the fourth of the ten signs of the cycle of twelve. It is 
the anniversary of the birthday of Sakya Muni, and is celebrated to this day 
amongst all Buddhists with the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in the 
Court Almanac of Pekin, as ‘ the holy birthday of Shy kia teen foe .’ The 
Mongols call it the ‘ moon of grace.’ The Kalmuks celebrate this festival 
from the 8th to the 15th of the first month of summer, and consequently 
the fourth of the year, i. e. in the middle of the month of May. — Kl. 

In my former note upon the Bauddha procession at I'm thian (see page 
21,) I omitted to mention a very singular fact which strongly confirms my 
opinion that the modern procession of Jagannath originates in the Buddhist 
practice described by Fa hian. It is this, that in the ordinary native pic- 
tures of the Avataras of Vishnu, the ninth avatar, ( Band - 

dha avatar), is represented by a figure of Jagannath or the Rath Jattrd. 
I have failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. In the 
1 ishnu purana, A ishnu is represented as becoming incarnate in the per- 
son of Buddha, for purposes of illusion ; a convenient artifice of the brah- 
mans to dispose of all difficulties attending the popularly admitted superna- 
tural character of Sakya ; but this does not explain the circumstance of 
Jagannath being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. The circumstance 
would seem to indicate an under current of popular tradition which had 
survived the changes of national religion and all the efforts ot the priest- 
hood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note above alluded to, I have perused some admiiable 
observations upon the intermixture of Buddhism with Hinduism by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, who upon grounds nearly similar, infers the Bud- 
dhist origin of the festival of Jagannath.* In the same volume is a highly 
interesting paper by the same author upon a Bauddha-Vaishnava sect in the 
See the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society, Yui. \ II. pp. 7, 8 
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Marhatta country, in Guzerat, Central India, and tbe Carnatic. These 
sectaries worship Vishnu under the name Pandurang, or Vitthal, whom 
they recognise as the ninth or Bauddha avatar, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, but for the more rational purpose o* 
instructing them and leading them in the way of salvation. In their writ- 
ings these sectaries speak slightingly of the Vedas, of tbe brahmans, and of 
Hindu superstitions ; while their own practices seem to be essentially Bud- 
dhist. Dr. Stevenson’s paper well merits a careful perusal. The subject 
of Indian syncretisms has never yet been sufficiently studied ; and until it be 
so we can not hope to attain to any adequate comprehension of the strange 
and heterogeneous character of Hindu superstition. — J. W. L. 

(10) Medicine- house of happiness and virtue. — The Medicine-houses or 
hospitals here alluded to were very probably established in conformity with 
the commands of Asoka, the second of whose famous edicts, still extant 
upon the rocks of Dhauli and Girinar, is thus translated by the late James 
Prinsep ; “ Every where within the conquered provinces of raja Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, and Ketalaputra, and even as far as 
Tamba panni (Ceylon), — and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are the rulers), every where the 
heaven-beloved raja Pivadasi’s double system of medical aid is establish, 
ed ; both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together with 
medicaments of all sorts which are suitable for men and suitable for animals. 
And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to 
be prepared, and to be planted ; both root drugs and herbs, wheresoever 
there is not (a provision of them), in all such places shall they be deposited 
and planted.” 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in confirming the 
narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure light they throw upon anci- 
ent manners. The reader will no doubt be reminded by the foregoing 
edict of the singular institution at Surat, known by the name the Banyan 
hospital, too often described by European visitors to require further notice 
here. The circumstance did not escape the observation of Prinsep, who 
boldly, but not without plausibility, remarks •* If proper inquiry were directed 
to this building, I dare say it would be discovered to be a living example 
(the only one that has braved twenty centuries), of the humane acts of Asoka, 
recorded at no great distance on a rock in Guzerat.” — J. \V. L. 

(11) The print of the feet of Foe. — Hiuan thsang also saw and discribed 
these footprints. They were one foot eight inches long, and six inches 
broad. The prints of both feet exhibited the figure of a heel and ten toes. 
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They uere surrounded with garlands and speckled fishes, which shone 
with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather. Formerly, he adds, when 
the Jou lai had resolved upon entering nirvana, and was upon the point of 
proceeding towards the north to the city of Kiu shi na, he looked back upon 
the kingdom of Mo kie tho, standing upon this stone, and said to A nan • 
“ For a long time I leave the impress of these feet in the kingdom of Mo 
kie tho ; for I am about to enter extinction.*' One hundred years after, 
the ‘ King without sorrow Asoka, reigned, and caused a palace to be erect- 
ed in this place. He became converted by the help of the three precious 
ones , and became a servant of the divinities, as did also the kings, his suc- 
cessors. He there established his abode, built there a town, and erected a 
monument over the footprints which are near the palace, and which he 
ever zealously revered. Subsequently the kings of other countries endea- 
voured actually to remove this stone : but however numerous the labourers 
they employed, they were wholly unable to effect their purpose. Not long 
ago (this is written in the first half of the 7th century) the king She shang 
kia , who persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy this stone and its holy impressions ; but as often as he effaced the 
latter they were renewed in their original condition. He then caused the 
stone to be thrown into the Khiny kia (Ganges) ; but the stream of that 
river reconveyed it to its ancient site.* — Kl. 

(12) Ami this three times. — Hiuan thsang, who visited these places 
about two hundred years subsequently, found the characters of this inscrip- 
tion nearly effaced. He states that its purport was ‘ The king vnthout 
sorrow ,’ firm in the faith, thrice made a gift of Jambudwipa (India) to the 
priests of the law of Buddha, and thrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures. f — Kl. 

It is remarkable that in none of the inscriptions of this prince yet dis- 
covered, is he mentioned by his historical name, Asoka , but by that of 
Pv/adasx. — J. W. L. 

(13) Thr town of Xi li. — I nowhere find other mention of this town, 
which mu3t be the residence mentioned in note 11. — Kl. 


i*nm i turn, b, l\v, P . n 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


.Mountain of the Isolated Rock. — Hamlets of Nalo. — New town of the Royal 
Residence. — Ancient residence of the king Ping cha.— Garden of An pho lo. 

Thence proceeding south-west, you reach, at the distance of 
nine yeou yan, the little mountain of the isolated rock.' On its 
summit is a stone building facing the south. Foe being seated 
there, the king of heaven, Shy ,* caused the khin 3 to be struck bv 
the celestial musicians. Pan che ,* in honor of the Buddha. The 
Lord of Heaven, Shy, questioned him regarding the forty-two 
things, 6 drawing each with his finger upon the stone : the remains 
of these drawings still exist. In this place also there is a seng kia 
lan. Thence going towards the south-west one yeou yan, you 
come to the hamlets of Na lo. e It was here that She li foe' was 
born. She li foe having returned to this village, entered also 
ni houan. They there built a tower, which still exists. 

I hence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, you 
come to the New Town of the Royal Residence ’ This new town 
was built by the king A che shi. In the midst there are two 
seny kia lan. On leaving by the western gate, you arrive, at the 
distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by kin"’ 
A che shi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of Foe : it 
is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four li 
to the south, you enter a valley which leads to the Pice Ilil/s. 
These the hills form a girdle like the walls of a town ; it is the 
Ancient Town of the king Ping sha .* From east to west it mav 
extend five or six li, and from north to south, seven or ei"ht. 
Here is, the place where She li foe and Mou Han first belie! 1 
O pi ; 10 the place were Ni kian tse made a pit filled with fire 
and served poisoned food to Foe and that where the black ele- 
phant of the king A che shi ,“ having drunk wine, sought to in- 
jure Foe. 
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Al uie north-east angle of the town, the ancients erected a 
chapel in the garden where An pho lo ' 3 invited Foe and twelve 
hundred and fifty of his disciples to do them honor ; this chapel 
still exists. 

The town is entirely desert and uninhabited. 

NOTES. 

;i) The little hill of the isolated rod , — in Chinese, Siao kou shy shan. — 
Hiuan thsang calls this mountain Yn tko lo shi lo kiu ho , that is, 

Indrasilaguhd (‘ the cavern of the rocks of Indra.*) He states that it hath 
Jeep valleys abounding in flowers, woods, and bushy thickets ; its sum- 
mit crowned with two peaks rising -strait up.* — Kl. 

tt’e have now come to a country so abundant in Buddhist remains that 
the very number of these makes it perplexing to determine our pilgrim’s 
route. Capt. Kittoe supposes that the seng kia lan here referred to is 
Benur, near which is an isolated rock now surmounted by a Muhammadan 
shrine. + I believe that I am myself to blame for having led him into error 
upon this point, by omitting to send him, when engaged in these identifications, 
the corresponding portion of lliuan thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be 
>een above, this hill is denominated r« tho lo she lo kin ho {Indrasilaguhd ) , 
nul placed contiguous to Kco u It kia , — evidently Giriyek . This establishes 
*he length of the yojana in Magadha to be just 4* miles ; a value which 
answers very well for the rest of our pilgrim’s journey through that neigh- 
bourhood. — J. \V. L. 

•2) The king of heaven , Shy /—that is, Sakra or Indra, called also 

Sakrardja, or Sakradeva a word corresponding with 

t lie Chinese, Shy li } or Shy thian ti. — Kl. 

(A; Caused the khin to be struck . — The kliin is a species of horizontal 
l\re with seven strings. — Kl. 

13) The Heavenly musicians Pan che . — I nowhere find any elucidation 
of the term Pan che. — Kl. 

< o) The forty -two things. — The original character signifies affairs , hut 
as Indra drew them on the stone, I have translated the word things . Hiuan 
th«ang is not more lucid upon this point : 44 To the south of the western 
peak ;of Indrasiluguha), says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; 
extensive, but not high. In olden times, when the Jou hii established h’s 

* jPwm t ttan, B. LX\ . p. fi4. 

+ /. A S. Vol. XVI. p. 1*34. 
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abode there, the emperor of Heaven, Shy (Indra) drew forty-two doubtful 
matters upon the stone, and beseeehed Foe to explain them fully. These 
tracings of Indra remain to this day.”* The Szushy cut chany king , the 
first Buddhist work translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, has its title 
from allusion to this circumstance. — Kl. 

The book here alluded to would appear to contain the Dogmatics, or the 
Metaphysics of Buddhism. It consists of forty-two Sutras, or brief aphor- 
isms, which are supposed to embody the whole doctrine of the Honorable 
of the World, the entire spirit of the Scripture and the Law. Buddha, 
according to the work in question, having attained the height of his mission 
liming finished his doctrine, and vanquished all his enemies, sat in dee,’ 
-ilence, absorbed in meditation. His disciples surrounded him : he resolved 
‘heir doubts and instructed them in the Law. He explains the duties, virtues, 
gifts of the priesthood ; discusses the ten virtues and the ten vices of the body 
and the soul, the nature of good and of wicked people, together with the 
ran ie of causes, or the cause of all effects. The work is most probably 
apocryphal ; or it may be an abridgment of the 21 volumes of the She. - 
phyla Prajntt Paramita), or discourses which treat of the logic, psycho- 
logy, and. metaphysics of the Buddhists, and which are stated to have been 
delivered by Sakya 10 years after his attainment of Buddbahood, or in the 
n 1 st of his age, on the Gridhrakuta hill, near Rajagriha. Amongst his 
numerous auditory was Indra, as intimated by Fa Man ; and these put a 
ruestion several times to Sakya. He gives them no direct reply, but form, 
such propositions as lead them to the proper decision. See M. de Kurus, 
Analysis of the Sher-chia, As. Res. Yol.XX. p. 399. Recurring to the Chinese 
work alluded to by M. Klaproth, it was translated into Chinese, according 
■o M. Neumann, from the Sanscrit by Kca ye mo tany and Chit fa lan. The 
'elebrated Chn he or Chit fit tse says, that in this work the doctrine of Buddha 
.< explained in very easy intelligible language ; but that, generally speaking i. 
ontains only the idle and fruitless speculations of Lao isze and Chwany tree, 
M. Neumann, from whose Catechism of the S hamans (more couectly Sha mi) 

I gather these paiticulars, gives the following specimen of the work — 
Buddha loquitur) “ My religion consists in thinking the inconceivable 
'bought ; my religion consists in going the impassable way ; my religion con- 
sists m speaking the ineffable word ; my leligion consists in practising the 
impracticable practice — a sample which the reader will perhaps deem 

sufficient ! — J. \V. L. 

'.) The Hamlets of Na to. — Iliuan tlisang calls this place h'n. to pi no 
kin, and adds that it was the birthplace of the venerable She 1 1 tson lie 

* Pta.i i turn, B. L\ . p. 94 
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adds also, that when that personage entered nirvana, a tower was there 
erected over his ashes.* — Kl. 

The hamlet here spoken of is the Xalanda, or Nalada, of the bKah- 
hG yvr and the Pali Buddhistical Annals. In the latter it is stated to be one 
yejana distant from Rajagriha. It seems to have been a favorite resort ot 
the learned in those times of high debate, a second Academia ; and to hcure 
been sometimes bestowed by the king as a prize on the most successful dis- 
putant, or withdrawn from the actual possessor, in the case of defeat, for pre- 
sentation to his victor. See de Kotos, Analysis of the Ditl-va. Sakya is 
ferquently mentioned in the scriptures as resorting to Xaiada for the pur- 
pose of discussion or instruction. — J. W. L. 

(7) She li foe. — She li foe (in Sanscrit, Sariputrai is one ot 

the most famous disciples of Buddha. He was the son of a very learned 
brahman. His mother saw in a dream an extraordinary man holding in his 
hand a diamond mace, with which he demolished all the hills with the ex- 
ception of one, before which he humbled himself. The father took this 
dream for a good omen, announcing a son of great wisdom, who should 
destroy all false doctrine in the world and be the disciple of the man par 
excellence, — Buddha.— Kl. 

(8 ) Entered nirvana. — In a Mongolian work translated from the San- 
scrit, and entitled Vligerun dalai, (the Sea of Parables) we read; “When 
Snriputra learnt that Budi^ia was bent on entering nirvana, he experienced 
profound sorrow, and said to himself; ‘ It is soon indeed and contrary to 
all expectation that the Tatliagata hath resolved upon entering nirvana . who 
after him will be the protector and shield of souls and of beings enve- 
loped in darkness r” He then said to Buddha, ** It is impossible for me 
to witness the nirvana of Buddha.” Thrice be repeated these words, when 
Buddha replied ; “ If thou believest thy time come, then do thy will like 
all the Khutukhtu (in Sanscrit, Kirmmankaya, incarnations) who enter the 
nirvana of traiupiillity.” Sariputra having heard these words of Buddha, 
arranged his dress; and having a hundred times walked round Buddha, tie 
repeated a great number of verses in praise of him. He then embraced the 
feet of the latter, placed them thrice upon his head, and joining the palms 
of his hands, said, “ I have been found worthy to approach tire gloriously 
accomplished Buddha.” He then worshipped Buddha, and proceeded with 
his servant, the priest Yonti, to Rajagriha, his native town. When arrived 
there, he said to Yonti, “ Go into the town, into the suburbs, and to the 
palace of the king, and to the houses of the high functionaries and ot 
tuch as give alms, and thus say to them : “ The Khutukhtu Sariputra hat a 

■ — — *-Piith i tlan, p. i 
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) tsulved upon entering nirvana ; come anil prostrate yourselves before turn. 
The priest Yonti executed the order of his master, went to the places indi- 
lated, and thus delivered his message: “ The Khutukhtu Sariputra hatli 
u rived here; if you would visit him, come withont delay.” When the king 
Ajdtasatru, the dispensers of alms, the great dignitaries, the officers of the 
airny, and the heads of families heard this announcement, they were all 
filled with sorrow, and with heavy hearts said, “ Ah ! what will become of 
us when the second head of the law, the leader of so many beings, the 
Khutukhtu Sariputra shall have entered nirvana !” Hurriedly they pro- 
dded towards him, bowing down and saying, ‘‘Khutukhtu! if thou be- 
Lomest nirvana, who shall be our protector, and that of so many other 
beings:” Sariputra then addressed them the following words : “ Since all 
is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, belong to this world of 
torment, ye too, will not remain long : death will come and terminate your 
career. But as you all, in consequence of meritorious works in a former 
existence, have had the happiness of being born in the world with Buddha, 
oiicl that too in the human form, do you add other accumulative merits, and 
:.i ivmplish such works as shall save you from Sansara.” When Sariputra 
!..:J finiriied preaching thus to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had 
<• it f'urted their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before 
ti c Khutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perftctly erect position ; gathered all Jlie faculties of his soul ; 
directed these upon one point, and enteied the first Vhydna. Thence he 
entered the second; thence, the third ; and from the third, the fourth. From 
the fourth he passed into the 8 email hi of the births of boundless ce/estial 
space . then into the 8amailhi of the births of complete nihility. From this 
‘v.madhi he entered that of ‘ neither thinking nor not thinking ' then into 
ti. it of limitation , and lastly into Kirilina. 

“ When Khourmousda, the king of the Gods, learnt of the nirvana of Sn- 
nputra, lie came with several hundreds of thousands in his suite, bearing 
Lowers, perfumes, and other objects meet for sacrifice. They diffused them- 
'd ves through the whole space of heaven; their tears fell like rain; they 
scattered their flowers so as to cover tiio earth, saying, Oh ! he whose 
wisdom was as the depth of the sea, who had passed through all the gates 
of knowledge, whose musical speech flowed sweetly as a running stream 
who was perfect in the fulfilment of every duly, in self-contemplation, in all 
Wisdom ; the sublime chief of the doctrine, the excellent Khutukhtu Sari- 
I utra hath too hastily entered nirvana. Who shall succeed the gloriously 
-ccomp'.ished Buddha and Tathagata, to spread abroad the law AH tin 
iuuabitants of the town and neighbouihuod, as soon as they were apimsed oi 
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the nirvana of Sariputra, came bearing much oil, peifumes, flowers, and 
other things appropriate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents of 
woe and sorrow, placing upon the ground the objects fit for the sacrifices. 
Khourmousda, the prince of the gods, then commanded Yishwamitra to 
prepare a car of various precious materials for the body of Sariputra. When 
the car was finished the corpse of Sariputra, was placed thereon in a sitting 
position, and taken fortli to a beautiful plain, all the while the Jv'agas, the 
Yakshas, the king, the commanders of the army, the officers and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a pile of chandana 
(sandal) wood. After moistening it with oil and butter, they place upon it 
the body of Sariputra and applied fire. Then all bowed down aud each 
went to his home. When the fire was completely extinguished, the piiest 
Yonti collected from the ashes the sdr'ira of his master and conveyed, them 
as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddha. He placed these 
things at the feet of Buddha, announcing at the same time the death of his 
master. When Ananda learut this from the lips of Yonti, he was much 
grieved and said to Buddha, “ Oh Buddha ! the first of our band has enter- 
ed nirvana ; to whom now shall we unbosom ourselves, and whom shall we 
regard as our protecting sun?” Buddha replied; “Ananda! although 
Sariputra hath entered nirvana, neither the charge of your duties, nor sama- 
dhi, nor understanding, nor plenary redemption, nor the prajna of plenary 
redemption, nor the nature of occult properties hath become so ; moreover, 
many generations ago Sariputra once became nirvana, because he could not 
endure to see me enter upon nirvana.” — Kl. 

(8) The new town of the royal Residence . — That is the new 
Rajagriha ; in Pali Rajagaha, 1 or royal residence.’ This name is transcrib- 
ed in Chinese, Lo ytie khi. Asoka left this town and transferred the seat 
,,f his government to Pataliputra. — Kl. 

M. Klaproth forgets that Pataliputra was the seat of government in the 
time of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka. 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. M. Kittoe, undeterred by the incle- 
mency of the season, paid a hurried visit to this interesting locality in July 
last, and has published the results of his investigations in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Yol. XYI. pp. 953—970. His paper is of the highest 
interest, and leads me to hope that much more remains for him to discover 
should he be able to revisit the spot at a more propitious time of the year. 
Speaking of the modern (or perhaps I should say less ancient) Rajagriha, 
Capt. Kittoe observes, — “ An immense embankment, called Assurein, still 
exists, as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish ; sufficient remains 
of the citadel to show its form, a parallelogram with numerous bastions; 
2 A 3 
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but these appear to have been the work of later times. * * * About the 
distance westward mentioned by Fa hian, there exists a tumulus called the 
Aw a or Puazawa , which is no doubt the tower where Buddha’s relics were 
placed by A che ski. Buchanan describes this remarkable mound which 
•want of leisure prevented me inspecting closely." If it be what Capt. 
Kittoe conjectures, indeed whatever it be, this mound seems well deserving 
of very particular examination. — J. W. L. 

(9) The ancient town of the king Ping sha : — The ancient Rajagriha. 
Hiuan thsang writes this name Kho lo che kg li hi , a corrupted orthogra- 
phy, but one under which Rajagriha is still concealed, for Hiuan thsang 
translates the word ‘ royal residence , or house Ping sha is the transcrip- 
tion of Bimbasara. — Kl. 

“ The appearance of this valley and the hills is very striking,” says Capt. 
Kittoe ; “ every peak has a name and a small Jain temple crowning it, this 
sect holding the whole neighbourhood sacred, which is very remarkable. * * 
It is fully two miles or 4 li to the site of the old town, which is now called 
Hansu Tanr , this must have been a very large place when in its glory, and, 
as described, is skirted by hills, five of which are more conspicuous than the 
rest, and are called respectively, Ratna Giri, Bipla Giri , Baibhar Giri, Sdua 
Giri, and Udhaya Giri. To proceed ; first of all as to the chapel in the north- 
ern hill, on the left or west side of the pass is a chamber called Sone Bhun- 
dar, of precisely the same shape as those of Burabur. There are sockets to 
admit of timber roofing on the exterior of the cave, and there have been build- 
ings extending to some distance in front. It would be interesting to clear the 
rubbish here. There are several short inscriptions and some of the shell 
shape; one has some resemblance to the Chinese. Theie are no Pali let- 
ters ; but the cave has been sadly ill-used by a zemindar who tried to blow 
it up with powder many years ago, hoping to find hidden treasure, and a 
large piece of rock has been broken away at the very spot where we should 
have expected to find an inscription. * * * * To the south of this cave, 
(near the centre of the town 3 ; is a high tumulus, the site of a dagope, or 
fhaitya, on which is a small Jain temple. From this elevated spot a good 
view is to be had of the valley and of the pass and plains beyond, looking 
over Rajagriha nearly due north ; to the east the valley grows narrower for 
a mile or go, and thence two valleys bianch off, one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from the vultures which perch and build theie, the other to 
Tupobun, where there are hot wells. < * * * Leaving the tumulus and 
proceeding southward, the road winds at the foot of Sona Giri , close to a 
low ledge of laterite, forming a terrace as even as if cut by masons ; this 
place is called Bkeem Seu’s Ukbara- or wrestling-place. The many inden- 
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tations and cavities peculiar to such formations, are supposed by the igno- 
rant to be marks left by the wrestlers. Continuing to the southward to- 
wards Vdkaya Giri, the road is formed in the bare rock, in which occur 
many short inscriptions in the shell pattern, and other curious forms, but 
much worn and some overgrown with moss and rubbish. I deemed this to 
be great curiosities, and think that if a clearance were made, more (and 
perfect ones) would be discovered. About a quarter of a mile further is a 
tumulus overgrown with jungle, and near it the remains of some extensive 
buildings. This tumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by Fa 
hian.” These researches are extremely interesting ; but we must not be 
hasty in our identifications, as it is evident that much remains to be ex- 
plored in this little trodden field. The caves in particular are deserving of 
the most minute investigation, for there can be little doubt that they are 
among the most ancient in India, perhaps taking precedence even of those of 
Burabur. The five hills surrounding Rajagriha are named in the Pali An- 
nals* Gijjhahuto, Isigili, Webharo, II 'epullo, and Pandawo. Among these 
we may easily recognise the Pali forms of Baibhar Giri and Bipla 
Giri, in Webharo and I Vepullo. It will be remembered that the Sat - 
topani cave was in the former (Webhara) hill, and that the hall of the 
first convocation was in front of that cave ; which I make no doubt is the Son 
Bhundar cave desciibed above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX. — J. W. L. 

(10) Saw/irr the first time 0 pi. — I take 0 pi to be the same personage 
as the bhikshu named by Hiuan thsang A shy pho shi, (■^TjfsfrT, Aswajit, 
'• that goeth on horse back.”) He narrates how Sariputra met this devotee 
in the town of Rajagriha, and that it was he that instructed Sariputra in 
the law. — Kl. 

(11) Served Foe with poisoned food. — This event is thus recorded by 

Hiuan thsang: “At a short distance from the place where She li foe 

(Sariputra) was instructed in the law, there is a deep and wide fosse along 

fide of which is erected a tower. It is there that Shy li /chieou to (‘ the 

handsome concealed,’ in Sanscrit Strgudha ) in orddr to injuie Foe, 

’ 

dug a pit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned food. This 
Sky h hhieou to was attached the creed of the heretics and was ever ready for 
mischief. He invited many to a banquet in his house, before the gate of 
which was a deep pit filled with fire and only covered over with decayed sticks 
upon which he had scattered some dry earth. Besides this, all the dishes 
were poisoned with different kinds of poison, so that such as escaped death 
m the fiery pit might fall victims to the food. The inhabitants of the 

* J.A.S. Vol. VII. p, 996. 
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town knowing that Shy li khieou to indulged implacable katitd to the 
Honorable of the Age, urgently intreated the latter not to place himself in 
the way of danger. The Honorable of the Age replied ; “Be not uneasy 1 
the person of a Tathagata cannot be injured thus.” He saluted them 
and set forth. At the instant of his setting foot on the threshold of the 
door, the pit of fire became changed into a limpid pool, clear as a mirror, 
and coveied with the floating flowers of the lotus. When Shy li khieou to 
witnessed this he was downcast and sad ; nevertheless he said to his disci- 
ples, “ By his art he has escaped the fiery pit; but there still remain the 
poisoned meats.” But the Honorable of the Age, after having partaken of 
these, expounded the admirable law. Shy li khieou to having listened to 
his discourse, solicited pardon, confessed his crimes, and amended his con- 
duct.*-— Kl. 

(Id; The black elephant of king A ehe shi. — Hiuan thsang does not 
accuse A che i/tt (Ajatasatru) of this sin ; but be states that Devadatta being 
with this prince and his relatives and friends, let loose an elephant which he 
had intoxicated, in the hope of injuring the Tathagata ; but the latter merely 
made a signal with his hand, when immediately there came forth four lions 
befoie which the drunken elephaut became quiet and humble.t 

A Mongolian legend of the life of Buddha, which 1 have published, re- 
counts this miracle in very nearly the same manner. “ Devadatta, uncle 
of Sakya Muni, exhibited his animosity anew by bringing to his neighbour- 
hood a tame elephant which he had caused to drink a large quantity ol 
palm-wine till his thrist was assuaged. He fixed to the accoutrements of 
this elephant two sharp swords, and let loose the intoxicated animal upon 
Goodarn (Sakya Mum), believing that he would vent his rage against the 
hermit. But the latter merely raised the five fingers of his hand, when the 
elephant took him for a lion and became quiet. ”X — Kl. 

(13, An pho lo. — This is the same An pho la of whom an account is 
given m note 4, Chap. XXV. According to the Dul-va, she bore a son to 
Bimbasara, named in Tibetan Gyhon-nu-Wjigs-med, or the “ intrepid youth;” 
.. circumstance which sufficiently accounts for her possessing a fine garden 
ct R.ijagriha, as well as one at Vaisali. — J. W. L. 

• Pian i tian, B. LXVt p. 48. 
t Pian i tian , lbul. 
t J umal Auutique, T. IV. p. 22. 
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l'euk ot Khi che. — The demon Plusiun change* himself into a Vulture. — Terror 
ot A nan. — Throne of the four Buddhas.— Stone thrown at Foe by Thiao tha 
— Fa hum's sacrifice. 


Entering tlie valley and going to the mountains above fifteen li 
to the south-east, you arrive at the Peak of Khi che.' Three li be- 
fore reaching the summit of the mountain you come to a cavern 
situated amongst the rocks and facing the south. Foe was seated 
there in meditation. At thirty paces to the north-east there is a 
stone grot ; A nan was sitting there in meditation. The demon of 
heaven, Phi situ i, ! transformed into a vulture, stopped before 
the grot and terrified A nan. Foe by his supernatural power, open- 
ed the rock, took A nan by the arm with his hand, and re- 
moved his fear. The trace of the bird, and the hole through 
which Foe protruded his hand exist still. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that the hill is called the Hill of the cave of the Vul- 
ture. Before the cave is the place of the throne of the four Bud- 
has . 3 All the Arhans likewise, had each his cave where they sat 
to meditate. The number of these caves is several hundreds. 

Foe, being in front of the stone house, was passing from the east 
to the west. Thiao tha, standing on the steep edge towards the 
north of the mountain, threw down a stone which wounded Foe 
on the toe :* this stone still exists. The hall in which Foe taught 
the doctrine is in ruins ; there are hut the foundations of a brick 
wall remaining. The peaks of these hills are regular and majes- 
tic ; they are the loftiest of the five mountains. 

Fa hian having purchased in the new town perfumes, flowers, 
and oil-lamps, hired two aged Pi khieou to conduct him to the 
grots and to the hill Khi che. After having made an oblation 
of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps increased the brilli- 
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ance. Grief and emotion affected him even to tears , he said, 
“ Formerly, in this very place was Foe; here he taught the Sheoit 
Jetty yan : Fa him, unable to behold Foe in life, has but wit- 
nessed the traces of his sojourn. Still, it is something to have 
recited the Sheoit leny yan before the cave, and dwelt there one 
night.” 


NOTES. 

(1; The Peak of Khi che , — in Sanscrit Grulhrakuta, or the Peak of the 
A ulture. It is one of those hills situated about 25° X. Lat. at the sources 
of the Dahder and Banurah rivers. The origin of its name we learn from 
the legend given in the text by Fa hian. Other Buddhist writers affirm 
however.that it receives its name from its tesemblance to a vulture.* “ The 
Tathiigata, says Hiuan thsang, when he had attained the age of fifty years, 
dwelt much in this mountain and there preached the admirable law. — Kl. 

The position of this hill is too well defined to be mistaken : it was fifteen 
li south-east from the valley leading from the new to the ancient Raj agriha. 
AA’hat was the length of the li .’ Fa hian, in the next chapter, states the 
distance of the Bamboo yardens of Kia lan tho from the north of the town 
to be three hundred paces ; Iliuan thsang calls the same distance 1 It. 
Taking 300 paces to be equal to 250 yards, this would give 7 li to a mile. 
To test this ; Hiuan thsang makes the distance of the Ganges in a north- 
east direction from Keon li kia (Girivek) 220 or 230 li. The dnect dis- 
tance on Rennel’s map is 30 miles, which gives pretty exactly the same 
value to the //, viz. of 7 to the mile. Ki chhe was therefore about 21th 
miles S. E. from the entrance of the valley, and cannot be identical with 
GndiUh (hear, as supposed by Capt. Kittoe, that hill being by far too dis- 
tant to correspond with our pilgi ini’s account, or with those of other autho- 
rities, which represent Gridhiakuta as one of the hills surrounding the 
“ mountain-girt city” like a wall. It was very famous as the place where 
Sanya delivered his instructions on the Prajnd Pdramitd , which occupy 21 

volumes of the Bauddha Scriptures. See my note 3. Chap. XXVIII. 

J. AA". L. 

(2) The demon of Heaven Phi tiun . — this is one of the names of Mara 
and signifies according to the Shy kia phon, 1 the wicked in Sanscrit, 
Pisuna. 

* lum mmg lj, quoted in Su/i Ja ion, B. XXIV. p. ..0 
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Hiuan thsang details this event in the following terms. “Before the 
'tone dwelling of Buddha, is a fiat stone ; it is there that A nan experienced 
‘lie dread of Mara. The venerable A nan being there absorbed in medita- 
tion, the king of the Maras took the form of a vulture ; and during a daik 
night unillumined by the moon, he smote the rocks, stretched forth his 
wings, and uttered frightful cries to terrify the Venerable ; who indeed was 
seized with unbounded fear. The Tathagata, through his omniscience, per- 
ceived this ; and in a kindmanner stretched forth his hand, passed it through 
the rock, and laid it upon the head of A nan, saying graciously, ‘ Fear 
not, A nan ! it is Mara thus transformed.’ A nan took heart, and became 
calm. The marks of the bird are still visible upon the rock, and in the 
cleft the hole through which passed (the hand of Buddha.”)* — Kl. 

(3) The place of the throne of the four Budclhas, — that is to say, of Sakya 
Muni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuchchanda, who have already ap- 
peared in the Bliadra Kalpa, or present epoch of the world. — Kl. 

(-1) A stone which wounded Foe on the toe. — This event is the eighth of 
the nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was subjected in expiation of 
faults committed in anterior existences. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this blow inflicted by Devadatta ; “ In former times there was in 
the town of Lo yv.e khi (Rajagriha) a grandee named Siu than. His 
family was opulent ; he had a son named Siu mo thi. The father Sitt than, 
having ended his days, Siu mo thi, who had a younger brother by a differ- 
ent mother, named Snt ye she, was unwilling to divide his property with 
the younger brother. One day he took this brother by the hand, and as- 
cended w ith him to the summit of Khi che khiu ; when arrived on the 
brink of the precipice he pushed him down and cast stones upon him, and thus 
killed the younger brother.” Foe gave the following explanation to She h 
joe , “ The grandee, named Siu than, was the king my father, Pe thsing , 
siu mo thi, was myself ; and Siu ye she was Thi pho tha to (Devadatta)' 
It was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking on the edge 
of mount Khi che khiu, Thi pho tha to detached a stone from the precipice 
to throw at my head. The genius of the mountain diverted the stone, so 
that but a small corner of it touched the great toe of my foot, and caused 
blond to flow.”f — Kl. 

■ ») The sheou leng yan the title of a work containing the instructions 
u Sakya Muni. The Ta chi tun explains Sheou leng yan to signify in 
oaiucnt, “ things which are difficult to distinguish from each other.''— Kl. 

* I ’hui i lean, B. LX\ . p. 4’t v. 
t i-a»s fa !"'< , B. N\A1\ . p. 21. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


.»sniboo gardens of Kia lan tho. — Shi mo she na, or the Cemetery. — Grot of Pm 

puo lo. — Stooe-house of Chile ti.— First collection of the sayings of Foe. — 

Cat ern of Thiao th.i . — Black stone of Pi khieou. 

He then issued from the old town to return to the new. Pro- 
ceeding to the north three hundred paces, he saw to the west 
of the road the Bamboo gardens of Kia lan tho,' where was 
constructed a chapel, which remains to this day ; ecclesiastics 
sweep and water it. To the north of the chapel, at the distance 
of two or three li, is the Shi mo she na. Shi mo she na, signi- 
fies in Chinese, the Field of Tombs where they lay the dead* On 
crossing the southern mountain and proceeding westward three 
hundred paces, there is a stone building called the Grot of Bin 
pho lo . 3 Foe, after his meals, habitually sat in this place to 
meditate. Five or six li more westerly, to the north of the 
mountain and in a shady spot, there is a stone house named 
Ghhe t.i ;* it is the place where, after the ni kouan of Foe, five 
hundred Arhans arranged the collection of the sacred books. 
When these sacred books were published, they prepared three 
wacant thrones sumptuously adorned ; She li foe was on the left, 
Mon hait on the right. Amongst those five hundred Arhans, one 
alone was wanting ; it was A nan, who, when the Great Kia se 5 
ascended the throne, was outside the gate without ability to enter.'’ 
They liave erected in this place a tower, which exists to this dav. 
Reyond the mountains there are other caves, where the Arhans 
sat and meditated ; and of these there are a great number. 

Issuing from the ancient town and descending three li toward-, 
the north-east, you come to the stone cavern of Thiao the.' 
Fifty paces further there is a great square black stone. There 
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was formerly a Pi l //icon, who iu passing tip, pondered thus to 
himself; " This body is not lasting ; it is subject to pain, void, 
and exposed to uncleanness.” Considering the weariness and 
the vexation of his hod}’, he drew his dagger, and was about to 
destroy himself : then he reflected anew, “ The Honorable of the 
Aye has established a law 9 that no one should destroy his own 
life.” He reflected again ; “ lie it so,” said he ; “ hut I seek this 
day only to destroy three mortal foes !” and stabbed himself. 
When he began wounding himself, he became Siu tho wan ; 
when he had half done, he became A na han ; when he had 
completed all, he became Ar/tan, and truly entered into ni Jtouan, 

NOTES. 

(1) The Bamboo Garden of Kia Ian tho . — Hiuan thsang states that this 
garden was situated one li from the northern gate of the Mountain city. 
In his time there was a chapel built of bricks upon a stone foundation, the 
gate of which faced the west. It was a place where the Tathagata often 
dwelt and ex-pounded the doctrine, performed miracles and led all beings to 
salvation. There was an image of the Tathagata and of many other Tatha- 
gatas. There was in former times a grandee in this town whose name was 
Kia tan tho ; he was very rich and distributed his bounty to all the heretics 
in his ‘Bamboo Garden.’ Having however seen the Tatlnigata and heard 
his dortiine, lie purified himself by faith, and ceased to enjoy the intercourse 
of the hand of heretics who dwelt in the * Garden of Bamboos.’ Then, be- 
fore the instructor of gods and men came to occupy the dwelling, the genii 
and demons, to rewaul Kia Ian tho, expelled the heretics, saying, “ The 
chief Kia Ian tho, would raise a chapel to Buddha in the Garden of Bamboos. 
leave therefore, that you may avoid all mischief.” The heretics, though 
gi eatly enraged, were obliged to digest their splecu, and loft the garden. 
The chief ciceted ids chapel, and when it was complete, himself came and 
entreated Tathagata to take possession of it.* — Kl. 

This is the QVafQ’&QJ'i'*] T <Wi’NQ' E ! a iN, ( hod-mahi-tshal 
bya-ka-lan-da-kahi. (Jims') of the Tibetan scriptuies ; in Sanscrit, Venn- 
ran am Kulnndakb ntcasa ■ stated in tiie Bull'd to have been presented to 
Saky.i by Bimbasaia. It is called UVInwano in the Mahawansa ; a corrup- 
tion, 1 presume, of the Sanscrit name. It was here that Silkya converted 
Saiihibu, ot Saradvvati, and Mongalyana. — J. \\ . L. 

* Bum i dun, B. L.\ V. pp. 51. 5:!, 

■_> Li 
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;2'j The field or tombs. — Tiie woid Shi mo the na i= tKe transcription of 
the Sanscrit jjrjrcf, signifying cemetery. — Kl. 

(3) The grot of Pin pho lo . — None of the learned commentators on Fa 
Inan proposes any restoration of this name. It is elsewhere written Pi pho 
to, and appears to me very plainly the Chinese transciipt of Baibhara, in 
Pali Wehharo , the name of the hill in which was situated the Sattapanni 
cave. See note 9, Chap. XXVIII. — J. \Y. L. 

(A) A stone house numed Chhe ti. — Iliuan thsang does not give the name 
of this editice, but states that it was situated the or six h to the south- we^t 
of the garden of Bamboos, on the northern side of the mountain, and in a 
great forest of bamboos. After the ninana of the Tatluigata, he adds, the 
venerable Maliu KiUyapa, with nine hundred and ninety-nine Aihans, there 
made the collection of the three ti ensures.* — > Kl. 

(.'•) The (jreat Kia she Maliu Kasyapa. — Kl. 

^0) Without ability to enter. — The circumstance alluded to is thus detailed 
in the Mahavansa. After describing the erection of the hall of the first 
convocation in fiont of the Sutapanni cave in the Webhara mountain, the 
m native proceeds : “ The kiog thus reported to the tlieros : ‘ Our task is 
performed.’ Those theros then addressed Anando, the delight (of an 
audience). “ Anando, to-morrow is the convocation ; on account of thy still 
being under the dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadmis- 
sible : exert thyself without intermission, and attain the requisite qualifica- 
tion.” The thero, who had been thus enjoined, having exerted a superna- 
tural effort, aud extricated himself from the dominion of human passions, 
attained the sanctification of “ Arahat.” On the second day of the second 
month of “ Wasso,” these disciples assembled in this splendid hall. Re- 
serving for the thero Anando, the seat appropriated to him alone, the other 
sanctified piiests took their places accoiding to their seniority. While 
some of them weie in the act of enquiring, “ Where is the thero Anando ?” 
jn order that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that he had 
attained the sanctification of “ Arahat,” — (at that instant) the said thero 
made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and passing through the 
air (without touching the floor) ; and took his seat in the pulpit specially 
reserved for him.” 

A much fuller and very amusing account of these particular may be 
found in Mr. Tumour’s examination of the Pah Buddhistical Annals; but 
this volume has already extended so much beyond the limits I originally 
prescribed, that I cannot affoul space to insert it. The reader j*» refeired to 

* Plan t turn, B. IAV p. 53 v. 

(.'•e*ih*chU‘ de> ibt !/«» johcii, j>. 5lj 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. pp. .'>10, '>18. The scene of the 
til at convocation 1 have, in a foregoing note (‘ 1 , Chap. XXVIII.), attempted 
to identify ; and I trust that Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of 
biinging his great antiquarian zeal to bear upon that deeply interesting 
locality. — J. V. L. 

(7) The stone cavern of Thiao lha. Thiao thais the transcription, as we 
have already seen, of Devadatta. Iliuan thsang places the great stone 
building in which this personage yielded himself up to meditation, at the 
distance of two or three It east of the northern gate of the mountain city to 
the left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 

Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor of Buddha, is 
generally regarded as an incarnation of Mara (the malificent spirit). Such 
incarnations tend only to exalt and to bring out in all tlieir glory the Bud- 
dhas and their doctrine. A Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, 
says upon this subject, “ Men whose spirits are darkened maintain and be- 
lieve that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and persecutor of Buddha. 
If during the five hundred generations that Buddha Tathagata followed the 
path of a Bodhisattwa, the illustrious Bogda Devadatta proved him with all 
manner of evil and contradiction ; this was but to fortify the excellence and 
surpassing qualities of the Bodhisattwa. Thus unenlightened men commit 
sin when they hold and teach that Devadatta was an enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha Tathagata, and by such discourse they give occasion to their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, demons, and 
denizens of hell). The accumulated virtues of the illustrious Bogda Deva- 
datta are immense ; the services he hath rendered to many Buddhas extra- 
ordinary, and thus has he contributed to the germ of the root of rneii- 
toiious works. He belongs moreover to those Mahasattwas, who have 
truly fathomed the means of salvation, and have approached the dignity 
of a Buddha Tathagata. Those therefore who regard him with lutied 
aud aversion, cause thereby their own injury and their rebirth in the 
three abject conditions.” — Kl. 

(8) A law. — The law here alluded to is mentioned in the Doha (A ol. \ . 
p. 102 to 238) ; where, in consequence of several instances of suicide among 
the monks, out of grief and despair at the misciies of human life, Sakya 
prohibits discourses upon that subject. So that the practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Ciieek historians to the Buddhists, was, like that ot 
going naked, a departure fioin orthodox principles. — J. V . L. 
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I own of Kia ye.— Place where Foe lived *ix sears m austerities. — Place where 
in* iU’coiupli-’heil ilie Law. — He is exposed to the attacks ol a demon —Other 
holy places. — lour great towers in honor ot i’ue. 


Proceeding thence tour yeou gnu' to the west, you conic to the 
town of Kin ye* This town is also completely desert. Continuing 
twenty U to the south, you conic to the place where the Plum 
an spent six years in mortifications : 3 the place is wooded. Thence 
three li to the west, you come to the place where Poe descended 
into the water to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to 
cover him* at his exit from the tank. Two li further to the 
north you come to the place where the young women of retired 
families offered Foe rice and milk.* Thence two li to the north 
Foe, seated on a stone under a great tree, and looking to t he 
east, eat the rice : the tree and the stone still exist. The stone 
may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet high. In 
the Kingdom of the Middle the heat and the cold are so equal 
and temperate, that there are trees which live several thousand 
years, yea even ten thousand years. 

Thence going half a geon yon to the north-east you come to 
a stone grot ; the Phon so having entered it, and hating turned to 
the west, sat with his legs crossed and pondered in his heart : 
“• In order that I should accomplish the law, it is necessary that 
1 should have a diiine testimonial.” Immediately on the stone 
nail the shadow of Foe depicted itself : it appeared three feet high, 
and the weather was clear and brilliant. The heaven and the 
eat 111 were much moved, and all the gods in space said ; “This 
is not the place where the Foes past and to come should 
accomplish the law. At the distance of a little more than half 
a if run ,j, ui (,, the south-west, under the tree l‘n to* is the place 
"here all the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law.” 
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i'ne gods, having thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed him the way on withdrawing. The P/ton sa rose, and 
when he was at the distance of thirty paces from the tree 1 a god 
gave him the grass of happy omen : T the P/tou sa took it, and ad- 
vanced fifteen paces further. Five hundred blue birds came and 
fluttered three times around him, and then flew awav. The Phou 
sa advanced towards the tree Pei to, held out the grass of happy 
omen towards the east, and sat down. Then the king of the 
> lemons sent three beautiful girls,* who came from the north, to 
tempt him, and himself came with the same purpose. Tiie Phou 
sa then struck the ground with his toes and the bands of the 
demon recoiled and dispersed themselves : the three girls were 
transformed into old women. During six years he imposed upon 
himself the greatest mortifications. In all these places people ot 
subsequent times have built towers and prepared images which 
exist to this day. 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the law rested 
seven days to contemplate the tree and obtain the joy of extreme 
eternal beatitude ; — in that where he passed seven days under the 
tree Pet to, proceeding from the west to the east ; — in that where 
the gods, having created the edifice of the seven precious kings, 
waited on Foe seven days ; — in that where the blind dragon' witu 
brilliant scales surrounded Foe for seven days ; — in that where 
Foe being seated under a tree, Xi kiu Hit, and upon a square stone 
the god Brahma 10 came to entreat him ; — in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot ; — in that where the chiel 
of five hundred merchants persented him with parched rice and 
honey ; — in that *here he converted Kiu se and his brethren, 
master and disciples, to the number of a thousand; in all these 
places have thev erected towers. At the place where Foe obtain- 
ed the law, there are three seny kia lan; hard by are establish- 
ments for the clergy, who are there very numerous. The people 
supply them with abundance, so that they lack nothing. Tha 
precepts arc rigidly followed ; the greatest gravity is observed in 
• .1 t lit iv conduct, — in sitting down, in rising up, and ingoing 
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forth. The four great towers erected in commemoration of all 
the holy acts that Foe performed while in the world are preserv- 
ed to this moment since the ni honan of Foe. These four great 
towers are at the place where Foe was born, at the place where 
he obtained the law, at that where he turned the wheel of the 
iaw, and at that where he entered into ni houan 

NOTES. 

( 1 ) Four yeou yam . — About 18 or 20 miles. — J. \Y. L. 

(2; The town of Kia ye. — Kia ye, sometimes Kia ya, is the transcription 
of the Sanscrit jp?j ; Gaya. This town is not to be confounded with ti.e 
modern one of the same name situated on the left bank of the river Pliulgo. 
The ruins of the ancient Gaya, at present called Buddha Gaya, are situated 
in a vast plain a short distance west of the Nilajan or Amrinal river, which 
forms the upper part of the Phulgo. These ruins present nothing but 
irregular heaps of bricks and stones, amongst which are here and there still 
to be detected the foundations of regular buildings. A vast quantity ot 
budding materials has been removed from these ruins, which have tl.us 
become more and more shapeless. The number of stone figures found dis- 
persed within a distance of fifteen or twenty miles around the site, is trulv 
astonishing. All appear however to have belonged to a great temple and 
its vicinity, and to have been transported thence to various places. At pre- 
sent there are no Buddhists iu the vicinity of Buddha Gaya.* 

Hiuan thsang states that this town was in a very strong position. He 
found few inhabitants and not more than a thousand brahman families de- 
scended from the ancient saints. 

The ruins of Buddha Gaya, was visited in February ] 8.13, bv the Bur- 
mese ambassador Mengy Maba Chesu and ins suite, on their way to the 
I'pper Provinces to visit the Governor General. In going over and care- 
fully examining these ruins, they found an ancient inscription in the P An 
character in a half buried condition, near the Maha*bodhi gach, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscription was trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whom the following translation 
was published in their Journal for May 1831 : 

“This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm Asoka. ruler 
of the world (Jambudwip), at the end of the year 21S of Buddha's annihi- 
lation, (B. C. 326) upon the holy spot in which Bhagawan (Buddha) having 
tasted milk and honey ( madhupyasa ). In lapse of time having fallen into 

* Hamilton , Desc . of Hindustan, Vol. I. p. ^7 
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a state of disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikinahanta. Again 
being ruined, it was restored by Raja Sado-Mang. After a long interval 
it was once more demolished, when Raja Sempvu-Sakhen-tara-Mengi ap- 
pointed his Guru, Sri-Dhamma-Raja-Guna to superintend the building. He 
proceeded to the spot with his disciple, Sri Kasyapa, but they were unable 
to complete it although aided in every way by the Raja. Afterwards Yara- 
dasi-Naik-Thera petitioned the Raja to undertake it, to which he readily 
assented, commissioning prince [Pyatasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusakheng, and his minister Ratha, to cross over and repair 
the sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and finished on 
Friday, the 10th day of Pyadola, in the Sakkaraj year 667 (A. D. 1305). 
On Sunday the 8th day of Taclihaon-Mungla, 668 (A. D. 1 3 11 0 . it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, ban- 
ners, lamps, and puja, of the famous ornamented tree called Calpa vriksha . 
and the poor (two ?) were treated with charity as the Raja’s own children. 
Thus was completed this meritorious act, which will produce eternal reward 
and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of Nirhhan and become Arahanta on the advent of Arya Mitri (the 
future Buddha).” — Kl. 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of Fabian’s route, says 
th.it Kia ye is Buddha Gaya, “ of course.” But if we adopt the bearing 
and distance of our traveller,— and I know not on what grounds we can re- 
ject them, — nothing can be clearer than that neither modern Gaya nor Bud- 
dha Gaya, is the place here spoken of as the scene ofSakya’s mollifications, 
it would be idle on my part to speculate upon a point which can he deter- 
mined only by local investigation ; but I may briefly mention that there are 
several circumstances, besides the testimony of Fa bian and Hiuan thsang, 
that render it extremely probable that the Kia ye of these authors was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaya. In the first place, the distance 
from Pataliputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the Mahavansa (page 111) to 
be seven yojanas only. Ivow taking the yojana of the Mahavansa to be 
equal in length to that employed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them be- 
tween Pataliputra and Girivek, this would make the position of the Bo-tree 
correspond very closely with that of Ram Gaya ; and even giviog it the 
extreme length assigned it by Alexander Cunningham from well determined 
positions in the north-west, namely 7 miles, the distance would still fall much 
short of Gaya, even though no allowance he made for the sinuosities of 
the road. Again ; — Capt. Kittoe mentions that according to tradition all 
religious ceremonies were anciently petformed at Ram Gaya ; and Bucha- 
nan says that many affirm Hulasganj (in the same neighbourhood) to be the 
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ancient Gaya. Now if we connect with all these circumstances the Buiu- 
Our caves cut with prodigious labour in the solid granite of the adjoining 
mills, and the conspicuous traces of a very extensive ancient town,* I think 
we have grounds for enquiring whether this may not be the Gaya of our 
pilgrim. That the Hindus have appropriated and sanctified the site is rather 
in favor of the conjecture, being exactly what they have done in other 
Euddhist localities. See also Prinsep’s version of the inscriptions in these 
caves and his remarks upon them in J. A. S. Yol. V. p. 657. These in- 
scriptions are the oldest I believe hitherto discovered in any cave in India : 
a circumstance which also adds some weight to the claims of this neighbour- 
hood to be the site in question. But, I repeat, this point cannot be settled 
bv closet speculations ; and I earnestly commend it to the attention of such 
as have local opportunities of deciding it. — J. \V. L. 

(3) Spent six pears in mortifications. — The first of the tabulations that 
Sakya Muni had to undergo, was to live six entire years in mortification ami 
privations, ere he attained the highest degree of sanctity. He thus him- 
self explains the cause of this tribulation : “ There was formerly in the city 
of Pho to nai (Benares) the son of a brahman named Ho man, and the son 
of a potter named Hon hi these two were young and comported themselves 
very affectionately together, ilou hi said to Ho man; “ Let us go set 
Kia she Jou lai,” (the Tathagatha Kasyapa). Ho man replied, “Wheie 
be the use of going to see this shaven-headed monk !” And thus it stood 
till the third day. Agaiu Hou hi said, “We might go but one moment to 
see him.’’ The other replied, “ Wherefore visit this shaven monk ? How 
should he have the doctrine of Buddha r” Thereupon Hou hi seized 
Ho man by the head, and said, “ I desire that you come and see the Jou 
•el with me.” Ho man, quite frightened, said within himself, “This is no 
trifling matter ; there must be something good therein. He then said” Bet 
go my head and I will accompany you.” Arrived where the Buddna was. 
t-.ey saluted the feet of Kia she. Hou hi said to the Buddha that Hu man 
rrcosrrnsed not the Three Precious Ones, and beseeched him to expound 
tj.em to him, and convert him. Ho man on seeing the Buddha loud him 
and was filled with joy ; he embraced religious life and studied the doctrine. 
Ho man is myself ; Hou hi is he who, while 1 was yet prince, induced me 
to issue forth from the town and embrace religious life, and it was the son 
<>t a manufacturer of flower vases who guided me. Nevertheless as 1 m a 
former birth spoke disparagingly of the Buddha Kia she, 1 had to sutler 
tie retrnmtne penalty; what remains of this penalty, I must now suflu 
wj.tn on tne point of becoming Buddha, by six years of moitificatmi *. 

‘ Kmci, J. A. S. \ ol. A\ 1. p. 401. 
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As the whole of this chapter is filled with the adventures of Buddha, 
while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six years of mortifications, I shall 
subjoin the sequel of the legend given in Note 8. Chap. XXIII. and which 
has thrown so much light upon this subject. 

A. “ The prince when on the eve of quitting common life, leapt with 
joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the town ; the people of the coun. 
try gazed on him with delight and never seemed wearied with doing so. 
The prince by separating himself from every object of attachment and affec- 
tion, had removed the root of all passion and pain. 

B. He wished to have his head shaved ; but in his haste he had taken 

with him no instrument for the purpose. Indra came with a sword in his 
hand ; the gods and the genii received the hair. He then resumed his route, 
and advanced info the country. The inhabitants followed and watched him. 
He then went forth from the kingdom ; and having advanced somewhat, he 
came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). He entered it by the right, and 
left it by the left gate. The people of the country, men and women, great 
and small, seeing the prince, exclaimed “ This must be Indra, or Brahma, or 
some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons and they abandoned them- 
selves to joy, not knowing who of these he might be. The prince, who 
knew their thoughts, left the road and sat down beneath a tree. Then 
the king of the country, Ping sha (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, 
“ How happens it every thing is so quiet in the kingdom, that not a sound 
or a whisper is to be heard ?” They replied, “ There is a Doctor of Rea- 
son traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court. 'Wherever he goes, 
he leaves a trace of light, and inspires respect by his m ijestic bearing. It 
is a thing not seen in this age. The people of the country, great and small, 
have gone out to see and contemplate him, and even till now none have 
returned.” The king then went forth with all his officers, and having ap- 
proached tire Doctor of Reason, he beheld the prince shining with marvel- 
lous light. He asked the latter, “ What genius ait thou “ I am no 
genius’’ replied the prince. “ If thou ait not a genius,” returned the king, 
“ whence art thou and what is the name of thy family ?” 11 I come,” replied 
the prince, “ from the east of the Perfumed Mountains, from the north of the 
Mountains of snow; my kingdom is named Kia viei ; my father is Re 
thsmg , and my mother, Mo ye” King Bimbasara replied , “ Are you not 
Siddharta, then ?” “ I am he,” answered the prince. Struck with admi- 

ration, the king threw himself at his feet and worshipped him. “ Prince, 
whose birth has been signalised by so many miracles, (said hej whose ex- 
terior proclaims by its lustre an immortal, the holy king causing the wheel 
of ’he four continents to revolve, the expected treasure of the genii whose 
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heads were raised from the midst of the four seas, wherefore hast thctf 
abandoned thy heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyself in the midst ot 
the mountains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I would fain 
learn it.” The prince replied : “ From what I have seen, men and things 
both in heaven and on earth, are born but to die. The sufferings that attend 
them are old age, sickness, death, and pain. These cannot be evaded. 
The body is but the receptacle of pains. Affliction and fear are immense. 
Tf man attain a glorious eminence, lo ! he falls into excess of pride. Instead 
of the joys so ardently sought for, the world is replete with sorrows. It is 
this that wearies me, it is for this that I would fly to the mountains.” 
The grandees and the elders replied ; “ This old age, this sickness, this death, 
— have been in the world from all time. Why distress yourself by antici- 
pation ? and thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat to mortify your body, what is it but to encounter evil ?” The 
prince repeated these verses : “ According to your sayings, Lords, I should 
not foresee evil and be sad : but were I a king, in becoming old, sickness 
would supervene, and when death came I must then have a successor. In 
meeting this calamity, it were as if I had no successor. How then forbid 
my sorrow r There are in the world a tender parent, and a pious son whose 
affection penetrates even the marrow of his bones. At the moment of death 
they cannot succeed each other. As for this illusory body, on the day 
when, though exalted in rank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its 
side, as if for a blind man you should light torches. Of what use were 
these to such as are deprived of eyesight ? I have reflected that all acts what- 
ever are subject to instability, and must fall back in error. There is little 
happiness and much sorrow. The body doth not exist of itself, and the 
world, which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which are 
born, die. Things which are finished, decay. In quiet cometh danger : in 
possession, loss. All beings are in tumult and confusion ; all must return 
to void. The soul is without form ; its progress is in darkness, and so it 
reaches the calamity of birth and death. Nor does it attain these once for 
all ; but its desires and affections retain it in the bonds of ignorance. It 
plunges into the river of birth and death ; and can in no wise acquire the 
comprehension of these. For this reason would I fly to the mountains ; all 
my thoughts are turned to the four voids, towards the salvation of purity, 
of repressed lusts, and of extinct anger ; I shall seek to direct my reflections 
to that which attains void and annihilation ; and not only this, but I shall 
re-ascend to the source, I shall return to the beginning. I shall begin to 
issue from the root, and thus I expect to attain the mighty rest.” 

The king Eimbusara, and the elders, pleased with the explanation thus 
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given them by the prince, inferred that he was one of those prodigies destin- 
ed to obtain the doctrine of Buddha, and trusted to his saving them amongst 
the first. 

C. The prince kept silence and pursued his way, and continuing his re- 
flections, said, “ Now that I am about to enter the mountains, of what use 
f o me are these precious garments ? It is for such treasures as these that 
the ignorant and stupid men of the world expose themselves to danger.” 
He then saw a hunter pass by, dressed in the garment prescribed by the 
iaw. The prince joyfully said to himself, “ Behold the genuine dress of a 
man, the dress of him who, of pity, shall save the world. O hunter, why 
hast thou put it on ? If thou wilt exchange it, thou wilt fulfil my desires.” 
He then gave the huntsman his gold-adorned vesture, and received in ex- 
change that conformable to the law, Chin yut, and passed on quickly. The 
hunter was delighted, and not less so the Bodhisattwa. The prince put 
on the Chin yuc in lieu of his soft and splendid raiment, and looking with 
a pure eye upon his seng kin li (religious cowl), entered among the moun- 
tains. Charmed at having found the garments prescribed by the law, the 
Bodhisattwa shed a light which illumined the mountains and the forests. 
Amongst the Tao szn, one named A lan, and another Kia lan, who had pas- 
sed many years in the study and who had sufficed iuthe four contemplations 
and attained live supernatural faculties, seeing this light were struck with 
amazement and asked, “ What signified this prodigy >” They went forth to 
investigate, and beholding the prince said, “ Siddharta hath indeed quitted 
las home ' Welcome Siddharta ! Let him sit on this bed ; he shall have 
a clear spring and pleasant fruit. Let him now eat!” They then added 
in verse, “ The Sun-King hath begun to rise ; he is even now above the 
mountain top, and the light of knowledge is seen of all beings. If any be- 
hold the face of his image, he shall no more know weariness ; for his rea- 
son and his viitue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which to 
compare them Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse ; “ Although ye 
have cultivated the four fixed ideas, your spirits do not conceive supreme 
intelligent reason i Prajna bodhi). The rectitude of the heart is the root of 
it . it consists not in the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of 
vulgar things, which may be truly called searching for Brahma in a long 
night. It is thus that he who knoweth not reason falleth by the revolution 
of the wheel into life and death.” Then the Bodhisattwa conceived a merci- 
tul thought ; seeing how all beings are subject to old age and ignorance, ami 
bow they cannot assure themselves against infirmities and the pains of death, 
•i > desired to effect their deliverance in order to render their thoughts single ; 
,r,.i pe;mi”ing that all, without exception, should sustain hunger aud thirst, 
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coid and heat, gain and loss, the pains of sin and other afflictions, he sough*' 
to calm and soften ^these evils) ; finally to unify their thoughts and give 
rise to feelings of joy. He considered how, in the three worlds, there were 
pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and the disappointments of society ; and 
he longed to soothe men and lead them to abstraction, in short to unify 
their thoughts and give birth to the sentiment of protection. He yearn- 
ed to save from the five conditions and the eight ills, those beings who 
clouded with ignorance and darkened by stupidity, distinguish not true 
reason. He longed to effect their salvation, and so to arrange that they 
should experience no contradiction in unifying their thoughts ; that they 
should experience the good and not the ill, and should feel no regret in 
abandoning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, exaltation, 
praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be neither moved nor disturbed. 
It is this which produced the second contemplation. 

D. He then set forth again upon his route, and came to the valley* of 
Sse na. This valley was level and straight ; there were many fruit trees of 
different kinds ; every where there were living springs and lakes for ablution. 
All was pure and serene. There were no spiders, flies, hornets, wasps, or 
flees. In this valley there was a Taoszu named Ssena. He instructed disci- 
ples to the number of five hundred and guided their conduct. The Bodlii- 
sattwa sat down under a So lo tree (^T^r or Sala, Shorea robusta), 

and for the sake of his intentions asked for the supreme bodhi of unsur- 
passed truth. The gods presented him with a sweet dew ; but the Bodhi- 
-sittwa would not accept it ; and he constrained himself to take no more 
laily than a single grain of hemp seed and one of rice to sustain his exist- 
ence. He remained seated thus for six years. His body became exceed- 
ingly emaciated, and his skin adhered to the bones. His original purity, his 
repose, his profound calm, his silence, occupied his whole soul; but his 
thoughts tranquilly dwelt upon, 1st. number, 2d. consequence, 3d. judg- 
ment, 4th. sight, 5th. return, 6th. purity. He expressed his thoughts 
three or four times. He went out by the twelve gates, but without disse- 
minating or communicating his thoughts. His divine faculties became ex- 
cellent. He penetrated and rejected desires and evil. lie. entered no more 
■ n-o the five cloaks, and experienced no longer the five desires. All e\iW 
extinct of themselves. His reflection weighed, distinguished, and 
v »,i illustrated. His thoughts saw without effort. lie was as a hero who 
.nth conquered. It was thus that by dint of purity he arrived at the third 
' mtempiation. 

‘ In the original Chhoiuni , which signifies not merely a mountain •tori ent, and 

i^p-eral rnni'ini? vitv , but a l'iHrtj watered by a rivulet. 
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L. In iiaversmg heaven, I ndra it fleeted thus, anil said, '■ Behold, six 
entiic years hath the Bodhisattwa been seated undei a tree : his person hath 
become exceedingly emaciated. We must now present to this king causing 
ihe wheel to revolve, wherewithal to compensate the abstinence of six years.” 
fie then influenced the two daughters of Sse na in such wise that they had a 
dream. The world was completely at an end, and there was on the water a 
flower which had the lustre of the seven precious things. Suddenly the flower 
dried up, and lost its original hue : but there came a man to water it, and it 
was restored as at first. Then began all the flowers that were in the water to 
put foith and grow, and their sprouts covered the water as if they would glow 
out of it. The two damsels having thus dreamed, awakened, and surprised 
at the prodigy, ran to narrate it to their father. The father was unable to 
expound it. lie consulted all the old men, but none could say what the 
dieam imported. Indi a once more descended and transformed himself into a 
Brahmachari to interpret the dream of the young damsels. “ Tile flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of King Pe thsing, 
Behold him for six years beneath the tree -, his body is extremely emaciated. 
The flower which is dried up, and the man who caused it to revive by water- 
ing it, signify that food must be offered him to eat. The little flowers, the 
stalks of which would come forth, are the men who live or die in the five 
conditions.” India then pronounced the following gatha — " For siv yens 
he hath neither reclined nor Hid down. He hath not so much as thought ot 
hunger or thirst. His effoits have as yet attained nothing. His body is 
“maciatcd : his skin and his bones are in contact. Aim yourself with a ie- 
spectful spiiit, and ofler food to the Bodhisattwa. Theie shall be great hap- 
piness in the piesent age, while the fruit and the rewaid shall be in subse- 
quent ages.” The damsels replied, ” What shall we do to present him with 
food The Brahinachari replied, “ Take ye the milk of five hundred cons, 
and piesent it to him to drink in succession. Every time that the nnlk of 
a cow shall be milked, you shall take the milk of that cow, and use it in the 
pirparation of boiled rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk shall iise 
fiom the vessel, it shall rise fitly. six feet upwards to the left, downwaids to 
the light, to the right above, and to the left below. You shall fill his pot 
with this riee by means of a ladle, that it be not soiled.’’ 

F. The two damsels presented (the boiled rice) to the Bodhisattwa. The 
lattei wished first to bathe himself ere he paitook of the rice. He pioceed- 
»d therefore towards the running sttcam, and washed his pci soil When 
he had finished his ablutions, he came foith fiom the watei , the gods and 
the genii shclteung him v.ith bianehc., of tices. The voung daniocU then 
Vicsentcd him with the live md milk When lie lud eaten thcicof his stiuif "a 
2 r 
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retuimd, ari. I, m a foimula, he vowed lnhmte happiness to tli. v„uiig uainsu; . 
saying, “ May you return to the Three Ilonoiable Ones!” Haring linUhet 
his meal he washed his hands, rinsed his mouth, and washed out his pot. 
In going away, he threw the last into the river. It ascended against the 
current. It had not gone seven li ere the gods formed a Garuda which came 
flying, and seizing the pot, bore it as well as the hair, to the spot where 
they have erected a tower in their honor. 

G. The Bodhisattwa then proceeded on his route, and when about to 
pass the river Ai lian chhen, he made a gatlm, signifying, “ In passing the 
A'i lian chhen CNilajan) I am moved with compassion for all men. TLe 
three conditions and the three poisoned spots, I will remove them as if they 
were washed away with water.” The Bodhisattwa then reflected: “ All 
ignorant beings fall into darkness. I must lay hold on the eight right things, 
and by the washing of water, I shall efface the three poisoned spots.” lie 
then began to ascend the bank. Blue birds to the number of five hundred, 
flew thrice around the Bodhisattwa, and having sung dolorously, departed. 

H. lie again set forth, and as he passed the lake of the blind dragon, 
this dragon issued rejoicing, manifesting his delight at the sight of the Bo. 
dhisattwa, and pronouncing this gatha. “ Oh what happiness ! I behold 
Siddharta, who comes to deliver us 1 How shall we delay offering him the 
juices of the sweet unsurpassed dew ? When he walks, the earth trembles 
beneath his tread. Musical instruments emit sounds of their own accord. 
He is truly as the Buddhas of times past. On this point I for one hare 
no doubts. Even now will he, as the sun of Buddha, enlighten all beings, 
and awaken them from their slumber !” 

I. He then advanced once more, and beheld the hill Son lin. The coun- 
try was flat and regular, and on every side clear and delightful. It produced 
delicate and beautiful plants. Sweet rivulets flowed in abundance. The 
perfume of flowers was delicious and pure. In the midst there was a lofty 
and handsome tree, all the branches of which were disposed with regularity 
the one above the other : all the leaves were adjoined to each other, and the 
flowers thickly locked together as the ornament of the gods. A pennon was at 
the top of the tree. It was the king of all the forest, and of original hap. 
piness. Then (Buddha) advancing a little, beheld a man mowing grass. 
The Bodhisattwa asked, “ What is now thy name ?” “My name is * Happy 
Omen,’ and I now cut the grass of happy omen.” “ If thou give me of that 

grass, then shall the ten parts of the world possess a happy omen.” Then 
Happy Omen pronounced the following gdtha “ He hath rejected the dig- 
nity of Holy King, the seven treasures, the damsel of jasper for a spouse, 
beds of gold and of silver, carpets, broidcicd and many coloured stuffs, Hit 
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\oitt' oi die bird Kan than, tlie harmony of the light concords, and 
his superiority over the God Brahma, and now he provides himself with 
grass.” The Bodhisattwa replied with this gutha : “ I have made a vow 
during an asankya . it is to save men of the five conditions. I now proceed 
to fulfil this vow. It is on this account that I desired that the mower of 
grass should give me a handful of the grass, that holding it out towards the 
king of the trees, worldly thoughts might be wholly dispersed. Now must 
I carry out these purposes.” The mower then presented him with the grass, 
and spread it upon the ground as had been told him. The Bodhisattwa sat 
down, and received the present. The Bodhisattwa performed the three things 
necessary to be seated, and having come before the tree, said, “ If I can 
obtain the doctrine, I shall not evade the three oaths ; my sides shall dry up 
and become immobile. If it be so that I attain complete Buddhahood, and 
obtain the doctrine, every hour shall produce its thought.” Thereupon 
the Bodhisattwa sat down, and enteied extasy. He cast away sorrow and 
the idea of joy ; without either sadness or the thoughts of pleasure, his heart 
neither rested upon good, nor directed itself to evil. lie was truly in the 
mean. Like a man who bathes, and, purified, covers himself with white 
felt ; without, he was all purity, within, a spotless augury. Annihilated in 
repose, he completed without change the four contemplations ; and after 
finishing these, he obtained determinate thought without abating his great 
compassion ; by his knowledge and procedure, he penetrated the prime 
wonders, and comprehended the operation of the thirty-seven clause- 
of the doctrine. And what are the thirty-seven classes ? They are, 
fust, the four stascs of ideas of the mens, secondly, the four interrup- 
tion of the mens , thirdly, the four spiritual sufficiencies ; fourthly, the 
five roots ; fifthly, the five forces ; sixthly, the seven intelligent wen, 9 
seventhly the eight right actions. After the having run these over, 
he recommenced the void of pain. Extraordinarily without form, with- 
out wKh or eyo, he thought of the world which, by avarice, love, 
gluttony, lust, falls into the pains of life and death. How few understand 
how to know themselves, all deriving their origin from the twelve v'ublnas 1 
What arc these twelve ? Their origin is ignorance ; ignorance in action pro- 
duces knowledge ; knowledge in action produces name and title ; title in 
action, produces the six entrances ; the six entrances in action produce 
desire; desire in action produces love ; love in action produces caption , cap- 
tion in action produces possession ; possession in action produces birth ; 
bn tli in action produces old age and death, pain and compassion, sorrow and 
uifiVring, which are the pains of the heart and the instrument, of great 
calamity. When the soul has fallen into the vi< hsitude of life and death. 
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ii it would obtain tlie JortunP, it must interrupt lore ai»i cxtinguudi and 
suppress passion and iust. When quietude comes, then ip ignorance ex- 
tinct ; ignorance being extinct, then is action extinct; action becoming 
extinct, then is knowledge extinct ; knowledge being extinct, then are 
name and title extinct; name and tide extinct, then are the six entrances 
extinct ; the six entrances exP.nct, then is renewed pleasure extinct ; renewed 
pleasure extinct, then is desire extinct ; desire extinct, then is love extinct , 
love extinct, caption is extinct; caption extinct then is possession extinct , 
possession extinct, then is birth extinct ; birlh extinct, then are ended old age 
and death, sadness, compassion, pain and sorrow, the afflictions of the heart 
and all great calamities ; and by this is meant to have the doctrine. 

K. The Bodhisattwa then said within himself : “ Now must I submit to 
the ministers and descendants of the Mara.” He then caused to issue from 
the space between his eyebrows a ray of light which struck the palace of the 
Mara. The Jlrlra, greatly alarmed, could not tranquillize his heart ; and 
seeing that the Bodhisattwa was already beneath the tree, pure, without 
desires, unremittingly occupied with subtile thoughts, and that in his heart 
the venom of the passions, and eating, and drinking bad no attractions, and 
that be thought no longer of sexual pleasures, he thus reflected : “ This i= 
the accomplishment of the doctrine ; truly will there be a great victory 
over me. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go and lay waste his doc- 
trine,” The son of Mara, Sin ma thi, interrupted his father thus : “ Tire 
Bodhisattwa practises puiity. In the three worlds he hath no peer ; ot 
himself hath he attained purity. The Brahmas and all the gods, by hun- 
dreds of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him : it is not 
him that men or gods may attack. Jn disturbing his quietude and giving 
rise to evil, let himself destroy his own happiness. Oh king of the Mara, 
if you listen to these reasons, call hither the three damsels of jasper, tht 
first named Gracious Love, the second Ever Happy, and the third Great 
Joy. Trouble not yourself, Oh king, my father; let ns interrupt the 
penitence of the Bodhisattwa, a matter not important enough to disturb you. 
Be not cast down, Oh king !” Then the three damsels, whose charms were 
exalted by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa followed by 
five hundred damsels of jasper. The musical instruments which they 
played upon, their songs, their lewd language, were all directed to dis- 
turb his study of the doctrine. Ail three took up the strain : “ Thy virtue 
and thy goodness are suelr, said they, that the gods venerate and would 
worship thee : and it is for this that wc come before thee. \V( are beauti- 
ful and pure ; our age is in its flower ; we implore permission to serre you 
and to attend you on the right and on the left, in rising in (lie morning and 
in lying down at night.’ 
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1 i.c 1 civ.ly nr.it the blandishments of these damsel* produce*! no effect 
-.'.pon the soul of the Bodhisattwa ; by a single word lie transformed them 
into grey-headed old women, their teeth fallen out, their eyes lustreless, 
and their backs so crooked that they were compelled to avail themselves of 
the help of staves to return to whence they came. The Mara seeing this, 
was exasperated with rage, and coming with his 1,800,000 demons sur- 
rounded the space of thirty-six yojanas. These demons assumed the shape of 
lions, hears, rhinoceroses, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and 
npes. Some were seen with the heads of animals upon human bodies ; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heads of six-eyed 
tortoises. Some had several heads, with fangs and crooked claws : they bore 
mountains on their hacks, and caused fire, thunder, and lightning to issue 
from their mouths. They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, 
with all manner of arms. But nothing could daunt the courage of the latter, 
who came off victorious from all the attacks of his enemies. Finally the 
Bodhisattwa having, by his supernatural power, overcome and subdued the 
Mara, all the gods, full of jov, descended ftom heaven and scattered flowrrs. 
The Bodhisattwa obtained the rank of Buddha under the name of Shy kia 
wen Jou hi (Sukya Muni Tathagata) with the honorific title of Estabtnher 
<j men and gorls, and the reneroh/e Buddha of the age. — Kl. 

(4) Covering him as he issued from the hath. — See note 3 letter F. 
According to Ilium thsang, Sakya bathed in the river Mi lian chhen ; in 
memoiy of which a tower was erected which existed at his day. — Kl. 

'a ) Offered Poe rice and milk. — In Singalese books only one woman is 
mentioned as having contributed to the sustenance of Buddha with milk and 
nee. Her name was Snjatawa (Snjata ') During a million kalpas she 
had done a vast number of good woi k-, in the hope of having it in her pow- 
er one day or other to present rice and milk to a Buddha. Her wish was ^ 
granted. She was the daughter of a Silnwno ('wealthy man) of the country* 
of Scnauanttm mangani, and became wife of the principal Si town o of Bare- ^ 
•iec\i fBenares). She offered a golden pot worth a million massa of gold, 
lull of rice and milk to Buddha the very day of his accomplishment ; and 
after tint accomplishment, having heaul him preach, she entered upon 
eternal blessedness.* — Kl, 

(fi.) Under the Pei to tree. — That is the Borassus fluleUformis, or 
toddy tree, in Sanscrit eTT^f tala. According to the legend given in note 
j. D. it was not under a Pei to, but under a So to (THc? Sala) that Buddha 
remained six years in mortifications. Tiie .Mongol legend given by M. 
Schmidt makes it an Indian fig, ficus rehgiasa , “ near the king of trees, a 
* I phaiii, \ ul. 111. 5b, 
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lofty BuJ/ti, Lt- fat with hi- U*w rro«s<\l an<l in a motioulrss postuu- 
he vanquished and subjected the shimnous (demons) and on the morrow, 
became Buddha to open the exhaustible sources of life.”* In the account 
of Hiuan thsang it is likewise under a Bodht that Sakya Muni is said to 
have rested several years. — Kl. 

It will be seen when we come to Chapter XXXVII. that from the mode 
cf propagation ascribed to the Pei to tree by Fa hian, it could not possibly 
belong to any of the palm tribe. His account identifies it with the Ficus 
indictt • This tree is often produced from the seeds that have been dropped by 
birds in the axils of the Borassus fiabelliforims, where thev grow, and extend 
their descending roots so as in time to embrace entirely the Palmyra, except 
its upper parts. “ In very old ones the top thereof is just seen issuing from 
the trunk of the Banyan itself as if it grew from thence, whereas it runs 
down through its centre and ha< its roots in the ground, the Palm beimr 
oldest. ”t This sight is familiar to all who have been in India. — J. \V. L. 

(8) r/tree beautiful girls, — For further particulars of Sakya's temptations 
the reader may refer to the Asiatic Researches, Voi XX. p. 301.— J. \V\ L. 

(9.) The Hind dragon with brilliant scales. — Iliuan thsang names this 
dragon Mom chi tin Mo.— Kl. 

The dragon, here called Mon chi Un Mo, is the Muchaltndo of the Pali 
Annals. He is said to have protected Buddha during a thunder storm by 
encircling him seven times ; thus forming a dormitory in which, remote for 
all disturbance, the latter reposed for a week in the enjoyment of heaven 1> 
beatitude. See also Notices of l he Life of S'u/cya, As. Ues. XX. p. 29 J. 
— J. W. L. 

(10) The circumstance here alluded to is detailed at large in the twenty- 
tHith volume of the Mrfo, entitled t\ (llthant/s b tun). This 

woik ha3 been published at St. Petersburg!), with a German translation L_v 
that eminent orientalist, M. I. J. Schmidt. In the legend in question, Sakya 
is represented as hesitating, after his attainment of Buddhahood, whether he 
should engage in the promulgation of the Law, or, in consequence of the 
hopeless perversity of mankind, emancipate himself at once by entering 
nirvana. Brahma and the other gods of his mansion are represented as entreat, 
ing sakya to enter at once upon the good woik ; and as reminding him of his 
prodigious efforts in former births to attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. 
In this way several legends are narrated at length: how countless ages ago, 
"beu Sakya was Kanashinipali, a king of Jambudwip, be made a thousand 
holes in bis body and lit as many lamps, or wicks, in them, for the sake ot 
flit; doctrine how in another birth, when he was a king named filing Gira/i, 
" Cesch der Oil Mt v c-ltan. , lV/e(, Uo>t L„l fiulmb. 
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he, for the same object, had a thousand iron spikes dnven mta ids body : — 
how countless kalpas ago, when he was Damyama , son and heir of the king 
of Jambudwipa, he threw himself into a pit of fire ; — how innumerable ages 
past, when at Benares, as Udpala, he tore his own skiu for paper, broke his 
bones for a pen, and used his blood for ink, as the condition of hearing the doc- 
trine ; — and how, at a period unspeakably and immeasurably distant, he exist- 
ed as a king of Jambudwipa named Shidshi, and was put to the test by Tndra 
and Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and chasing 
the latter in the form of a dove into the arms of the king, who negociated 
for its rescue at the expense of his own flesh. On being reminded of all 
these events, Sakya* s resolution is taken, and he proceeds to Benares to 
“ turn the wheel of the Law.” Schmidt, Der Wehe und dec Thor , Vol. 
II. pp. 3 — 20. Some of these legends the reader will remember have been 
r<ferred to in the earlier part of this volume.* — J. W. L. 

(llj Offered him parched rice and honey. — Buddha, says Hluan thsang, 
being seated with his legs crossed, and having attained the joy of eternal 
beatitude, issued, after seven days, from his profound meditation^. Two 
merchants passing through the forest at the time, were warned by the guar- 
dian genius, who said, “ The prince of the race of the Sakyas is here, he 
has obtained the rank of Buddha, his spirit is absorbed in meditation, and 
during forty nine days he has eaten nothing.” The two merchants ap- 
proached Buddha and offered him some parched rice and honey. Buddha 
accepted their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the four 
kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, brought him each a golden 
pot. Buddha declined their acceptance, because vessels of such precious 
material were not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had em- 
braced. He refused besides other pots of valuable material, and eventually 
accepted one of a very ordinary kind, &c.” — Kl. 

The story of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali works ; but is not 
worth repeating here. — J. W. L. 

(12) Where he converted Kia she and his brethren. — These arc the three 
brothers of Kia she (Kasyapa) who were converted by Sakya Muni ; name- 
ly XJruwilwa Kasyapa (Kasyapa of the quince tree) , Nadi Kasyapa (of the 
river), and Gaya Kasyapa (of Gaya). These three personages are not to be 
confounded with Mahu Kasyapa (Kia she) nor witli one named in Chinese 
Shy ly Kia she (in Sanscrit Dasawala, the ten-fold strong) who was one of 
the first five persons converted by Sakya Muni. According to the Fan y 
tning i the word Kasyapa signifies family of the great tortoise . according to 
others, imbibed splendor. The ancestors having from generation to generation 
* See pages 55, 62, &c. 
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ipphetl tlieir.selvf - to the stmly of reason, n mirafnlo.i= tGiCXc rari}ina .< 
divine table on its back, replied to the questions of these \irtuous anrestoi-. 
r.nd hence the family name. lie was able to pcrfoim the superior art*- ot 
r tlf*e.i citation and therefore they %avc him the name of t lie first of the 
htffh aciwn. Compare Chap. XX. note 30. — Kl. 

(13) Four great ton ers . — That is, at Kapilavastu, Gaya. Brrare=, nr.d 
Knsinap*ara. — J. \V. L. 
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A yu become King* of the Iron H l.rel, and r^nrr^ oi'r \ an Co u tin. - He ii«iG 

IMI and cou-trnets a pri-on J or iln- pum hiotnl ot rrn.iinaU — Ili'tor., ot .» 

I\ hh.eou who entire* l tliat pr’-on.— 'I lif- Iv tn_r is concerted- 

The Kill" A yu, while yet a lad, 1 was playing upon the road ; 
| he met Hloj I'm for, who was going about hogging his subsistence. 
The lad, greatly pleased, gave a handful of earth to Toe. Toe took 
it, returned it to the ground, and passed along. The earth in 
return for that made him (A. yu) King of the U ’heel of Iron? ITe 
reigned over } tin feow Ihi, and mounted the Iron Wheel. In 
’visiting Van feon Hn lie *aw Hell situated between two moun- 
tains and entirely sui rounded with a girdle of iron, where the 
damned arc confined. He asked his ministers the meaning of this ; 

• hey answered that that was the place where (lie King of the 
Demons, Van /of imprisoned the guilty. The King reflected and 
'-aid, “ If the King of the Demons hath doused a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty, why should not I, who am the king of 
men, prepare a hell for the punishment of the guilty ?” Then 
addressing his ministers, he asked, “ Who is he that can prepare 
me a hell for the punishment of the guilty ?” They replied, 
" None but an extremely wicked man can do so.”' The Kin" 
then sent his ministers every where in quest of a wicked mail. 
They found on the banks of a river, a black giant, with yellow 
hair and green eyes, talons instead of feet, and the mouth of a 
fish, lie whistled the birds and the quadruped*, and when these 
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ciiiiie, killed them with arrows so that not one escaped. When 
they had found this man they returned to the King. The King 
summoned him privately and said to him ; “ Enclose a space with 
a lofty wall, and place within it all manner of flowers and fruits, 
also beautiful valleys, and lakes pleasing and lovely to look upon, 
alluring men to gaze on them with eagerness. Thou shalt make 
a gate to this prison, and if any come and enter, thou shalt 
seize him forthwith, and shalt punish the guilty according to 
their kinds, allowing none to escape ; and should I, even, enter, 
slacken not the punishment of the guilty : I make thee prince of 
the hell.” A Pi khieou begging his subsistence entered the gate. 
The keeper of the gate was about to punish him as a criminal. 
The terrified Pi khieou solicited some respite till he had taken 
his repast. Some time after a man entered. The keeper of the 
gate put him into a mortar and pounded him ; a red froth came 
from him. The Pi kh icon having witnessed this, was convinced 
that the body is perishable and subject to misery, empty as a 
water-bubble 6 or as froth, and became Arhan. When that was 
done, the gaoler put the froth into a pot ; the Pi khieou was 
enraptured. The lire dried up the froth, and when it had cool- 
ed, there arose from it a water-lily. The Pi khieou sat down, 
and the gaoler went to the King to rehearse the marvels that 
had been performed in the prison. He desired that the king 
should go and behold them. The king replied, " I have first 
something urgent to do ; I cannot go thither now.” The gaoler 
replied, “ This is no small matter ; it behoves you, oh king, to 
come rpiiekly, and that you postpone other matters.” The king 
lollowed him and entered : the Pi khieou preached to him the 
doctrine. The king obtained the faith, and repented of all the 
wickedness he had hitherto done. From that time he believed 
in and honored the Three Precious Ones.' lie habitually went to 
the tree Pei to* to repent himself of his sins, to chastise himself, 
and subject himself to the eight purifications. The king’s wife 
asked whither the king daily repaired to promenade ? The 
grandees replied, that he alwavs went to the tree Pet to. The 
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tjiieen awaited tin- lime when the king wa; not time, ami lOu* 
people to cut and throw down the tree. When the king return- 
ed and beheld this, lie was so troubled and aillicted that he fell 
to the earth. The nobles bathed his face with water, and after a 
long time he returned to his senses. lie caused a brick wall to 
be built round the roots of the tree, and these to be watered 
with a hundred pitchers of cow’s milk. lie cast himself upon 
ground, and made oath never to rise again unless the tree were 
reproduced. Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tree 
began to sprout again from its roots, and from that time to the 
present it has become at least ten chant / 9 high ! 

NOTES. 

(1) King A yn, vhile yet a lad. — The legend here alluded to may be 
found in M. Schmidt’s I )er Weise uml tier Thor, Vol. II. p. 217. “ Once 
upon a time the Victorious-Accomplished (Sakya) went abroad with Ktin- 
gau'o (Ananda) in quest of alms. Several children were diverting them- 
selves by the road-side, erecting little buildings of earth. One of these saw 
Iluddha afar off, and resolved to present him on his approach with alms. 
For this purpose he took a handful of the earth they were using to present 
to Buddha; but being very small, he was unable to reach the dish. 
“ Stoop down,” exclaimed lie to his companion, “ and getting on thy back, f 
will put my offering in the alms-dish.” “ Willingly,” replied his companion ; 
so getting upon his shoulders, the former stretched out the handful of earth 
to Buddha. Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and received the 
earth. Having received it, he transfcried it to Kungawo with this com- 
mand; 11 Make of this cai th a (fluid) mud, and besprinkle therewith the 
temple. Kungatvo ’ in as much as the temple shall be sprinkled with the 
gift brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and so accepted by me, 
for this meritorious service, after the lapse of one hundred years from 
rny emancipation from pain, shall this little boy, by the name of Asoka, 
reign over Jambudwipa ; and after he shall have established the pre-eminence 
of the Three Jewels throughout ail lands, he shall bring the sarira to the 
highest honor, and erect for these at one and the same time, eighty-four 
thousand sthupa throughout Jambudwip,” fkc. 

I give this short legend, not so much in illustration of the text, as for its 
assertion that Asoka was a contemporary of Sakya Muni ; the only instance 
of Mich that I at present remember. It would be curious to ascertain if any 
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counterpart of this legend exists in Pali. T fancy not, and strongly suspect 
that the present is a Trans-himalayan interpolation. M. tie Koios men- 
tions that in the copy of the Kah ghyur from which he made his analysis, 
the H dsangs b lun is stated to have been translated from the Chinese.* The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa Man’s familiarity with 
many of the legends narrated in that work. — J. W. L. 

(2) King of the Iron Wheel. — See note 12 Chap. XVII. It is there ex- 
plained that the king of the iron wheel would appear at the time when the 
life of man, after having attained its limit of brevity (ten years), should re- 
turn by a succession of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, 
in the text quoted in the San t sang fa sou , and which M. Remusat had 
before him, it is stated that 44 According to the Ta chi ton lun, the age of 
man augments and decreases in the lesser kalpas. The life of man is 
first 81,000 yeais : at the end of every century this term is abridged by on 
year, decreasing thus to 10 years. After remaining thus one hundred years, 
it increases again by one year, till it attains twenty thousand ; and in this 
course of time appears the king of the iron wheel,” Ac. As the Buddha 
Sakya Muni, with whom A yu or Asoka was contemporary, was born at 
a time when the duration of human life was but a hundred years, it is evi- 
dent that the king of the iron wheel did not withhold his appearance in the 
woild till this duration extended to twenty thousand years. — Kl. 

(3) He saw Hell. — According to the Buddhist tracts collected in the 
San t sang fa sou , precisely at the southern extremity of Jambudwipa, at 
the depth of 500 gojanas is the abode of king Yan lo ; that is the infernal 
regions. They are named Ti yo because they are beneath the earth. Some 
of these Hells are great and some small. Of the great eight are hot and 
eight cold : of the smaller ones, sixteen are situated at the gates of each of 
the great ones, and so disposed that the torments successively increase. Hence 
they are named Yeou thseng yo (hells of transmigration and reduplication). 
All living beings condemned to sufleiing pass through these hells ; and 
when they have passed through their punishment in one they are transferred 
to another. The sixteen mansions of hell thug passed are, — 

1st. He sha ti yo (the hell of black sand). A hot blast blow's over this 
black sand, making it burning hot, and carrying it against the skin and 
bones of the damned, who, thus scorched, suffer flightful anguish. 

2nd. Fey shi ti yo. — Balls of iron, crammed with burning excrements, shoot 
forward and press against the damned, who are thus compelled to lay hold 
of them. These burn the bodies and hands of the damned, who are then 
compelled to put them in their mouths and swallow them, so that, from the 
* JsM'ii ftl.CUi I’fio, \ ol. \\, p. U'O. 
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gullet to the belly, theie is nothing that is not burnt. Insects v.nh lion 
heaks peck their flesh, penetrating even to the bones. 

3rd. T/u ting It yo. — The ministers of this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and fix them there with nails ; nailing their hands and feet, 
and all round their bodies with five hundred nails. 

4th. Kio ti yo, the hell of hunger : — The demons pour into the mouths 
of the damned melted copper, which, descending from the gullet to the belly, 
causes intolerable anguish. 

5th. Ko ti yo, the hell of thirst. — The ministers of this hell take balls ot 
red hot iron and place them in the mouths of the damned, theieby burning 
their lips and tongue. 

6th. Toxtng ho ti yo. — The damned are cast into caldrons where they aie 
boiled, and where their bodies rise, and sink, and turn round till wholly 
destroyed. 

7th. To toung ho ti yo. — The ministers of this hell plunge the damned 
into caldrons, seethe and destroy them, and then, taking them out with 
hooks, cast them into other caldrons. 

8th. Shy mo ti yo. — The damned are laid upon a large hot stone ; other 
red hot stones keep their feet and hands stretched out, bruising their bodies, 
and reducing their flesh and bones to a stew. 

0th. Nouing hionci ti yo. — The damned are bathed in blood and pus 
which they are compelled also to swallow ; their bodies, members, head, and 
face are smeared with these, and they are thus consumed. 

10th. Liang ho ti yo. — In this hell there are mighty fires. The damned 
take iron measures to measuie out the fire to consume their bodies. The 
pain of their burning extorts from them groans and loud cries. 

11th. /foci ho It yo. — A river of ashes, 500 ycou si’tn long, and as many 
broad, exhaling pestilential vapours : its surges dash and strike against each 
other with a terrific noise. Above and below there are iron spikes ; on the 
shores, forests of swords; the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, ate all 
so many swords. The damned are carried along by the current : whether they 
sink or whether they float, the iron points penetrate their bodies, within 
and without, occasioning ten thousand pains. If they leave the stream 
and come to the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flesh. If they fly, and for shelter climb the tiec.-,, 
the blades tumed downwards fall upon them, and those turned upwai d« 
laeciate their bauds. If they support themselves upon their feel, then 
skin and flesh fall to the ground cut in a thousand pieces . their nerves and 
their veins hang together. A bird with an inn beak peck., theii head and 
biains. They then letuin to the ir < r of n.dic-*, and follow the curicnt , 
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but whetnei diving down or rising to the surface, the iron points penetrate 
their bodies, teaiing the skin and the flesh. Blood and pus issue from the 
wounds, and nothiug but the whitened bones remain floating on the surface. 

A cold wind then blows over and revives them ; and they pass on to the 
hell of iron balls. 

12th. Thi iron ti yo. — The damned are here compelled to hold in their 
hands red hot iron balls ; their hands and their feet are thus destroyed ; 
their bodies stand up blazing. 

13th. Yn foil ti yo. — The ministers if this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and with hatchets of the same material, hack their hands and 
feet, their ears, noses, and members, causing them unheard of tortures. 

14th. Chny tang ti yo. — Panthers and terrific wolves gnaw and tear the 
damned. Their flesh falls off ; the bones are laid bare ; and pus and blood 
run like a river. 

15th. K/iian chon ti yo. — A violent wind shakes the leaves of the sword- 
tree, and the swords fall upon the bodies of the damned ; whose heads and 
fagea and members are thus wounded and tom. An iron-beaked bird plucks 
out their eyes. 

10th. Han ping ti yo. — A strong cold wind blows over the bodies of the 
damned and stiffens them ; frost attacks their skin and bones, and causes 
them to fall down. The pain thereof extorts from them loud cries. Now, 
after the close of life, all living beings who have committed wickedness fall 
into these different hells.* 

These are the sixteen lesser hells. The names of the eight burning hells 
and the eight freezing ones, which are greater ones, equally express the 
nature of the punishment to which the damned are subjected. The eight 
burning hells are. 

1st. S>iang ti yo. — In this hell, long and sharp talons of iron grow upon 
the hands of living beings, who with inflamed eyes and hearts full of rage and 
hatred, tear the flesh from each other, rending it in a savage manner. 
They believe themselves now dead; but a cold wind passes over them, 
their skin and flesh are reproduced, and they revive. In the She hint his 
hell is called that of the resuscitated ( Teng ho ti yo.) 

2nd. Ho chmg ti yo. — In this hell demons bind the damned with chains 
of burning iron, and then decapitate or saw them. Burning chains clasp 
their bodies, scorch their skin, penetrate their flesh, and calcine their bones, 
causing the marrow to flow out; thus inflicting a thousand tortuies This 
hell is hence called that of black chains. {He, black, in a metaphorical 

) 

* Vijj t.iui" fa ■‘On, B. \!i\ , pp. 1*1- 21, 

2 o 
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3rd. Tony ya ti yo. — Tin** hell is also called Chonny ho. Here aie 
great mountains of rock, which spontaneously fall upon the damned, whose 
body, bones and flesh, are thus reduced to a pulp. Hence it is called the 
hell of coynpressed mountains. 

4th. Kiao ven ti yo . — Here the damned are cast into vast caldrons where 
they are boiled, and, suffering ln-nibly, utter loud cries. 

5th. Ta kiao wen ti yo . — ■'When the damned have been in this manner 
boiled by the demons, a wind blows that causes them to revive. They are 
then conveyed to furnaces where they are roasted, and suffer such cruel 
agonies tint they litter frightful cries ; and hence its name. 

Gth. Chao chy ti yo . — Its walls are of iron. The fire which there burns 
produces whirlwinds of flame which consume the damned within and without, 
and burning their skin and their flesh, and roasting them, cause them ten 
thousand tortures : and hence its name- 

7th. Ta chao chy ti yo . — The walls of iron, reddened by fire within and 
without, consume the damned. There are pits full of flames and fire, and 
on both sides of these pits ore mountains all of fire. The damned are 
taken hold of with iron pitchforks and tossed into the fiie. Their flesh is 
roasted, causing them ten thousand tortures ; and hence the name. 

8th. Won kian ti yo . — The damned undergo in this hell sufferings with- 
out intermission. It is the most terrible of all the hells. The appearance 
(the body) is there without interruption . the damned are there born and 
there die : when dead, they arc* reproduced ; their body experiences no inter- 
ruption, and lienee the name. 

The eight cold hells are — 

1st. The hell '0 Jeon to, or ’O pon to, in Sanscrit Arhvda. This woid 
signifies wrinkles, because the damned, by the cold to which their skin and 
flesh are s»ubjtct, are wrinkled and chapped. 

2d. The hell Ny lay f ou to, or Ay tseu pou to (in Sanscrit, Nir arhvda) 
This word signifies in Sanscrit dunks or chops, because these are experien- 
ced by the damned there exposed to the cold. 

3rd. The hell ’ 0 cha cha, or Ho ho . — These words are not interpreted. 
The damned by reason of the extreme cold cannot move their lips, and can 
therefore only produce this sound. 

I tli. The hell ’ 0 po po, or llmo /nan po . — The damned, by reason of the 
extreme cold, are unable to muve then tongues, and can only produce thij 
sound betwixt then lip-*. 

•>th. The hell ’Lon /icon . — The djmncd by reason of tin* extreme fold 
r;tQ move nuthei tongue not lip,- l*u< the an pacing into then wta-and. 
P* '"hn f J :'»und. 
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utli. The hell Vo pin lo ^»n San^ont, Vtpkalu ), or ming pho lo. This 
Sanscrit word signifies blue water lillg, because the damned, by reason oi 
extreme cold, have their skin blown (expanded) like this flower. 

7th. The hell Po teou mo , or Po the mo (in Sanscrit Pachna , and in Pali 
Paibmia). This Sanscrit word signifies red lotus , because the damned by 
reason of excessive cold, have their flesh plaited and coloured like this 
flower. 

8th. The hell Pen to hj (in Sanscrit Pundarika). This Sanscrit word 
signifies white lotus , because the damned, from excessive cold behold then 
flesh detach itself and fall away, leaving their naked bones like this flower. 
It is also named Ma ha po the mo (.Malui padma') the great reel lotus. The 
skin and the flesh are half opened and similar to this flower. — C. L. 

The division of the hells is somewhat differently given in the Buddhist 
wmks of Ceylon. They admit eight principal ones, under the name of Nara- 
k a, or Niraya. Around each of these are placed four sm tiler hells ; tlu 
number of these places of punishment being thus raised to forty. In the 
Dharma-pradipeka, or Torch of the Law , a Singalese work interspersed 
with ancient Pali and Sansciit texts, there is a Sanscrit couplet in which the 
names of the eight principal hells arc thus recapitulated : Samjicam, Kdla- 
,s ulramcha, Samghdto, Ruuravas tathd , Muhdrdnravaidpdkhijd , Pratdpdchi - 
udmakdh . These eight hells, mentioned in Menu (IV. SS, 80), aie name! 
Ashta mahdndrakd . — E. B. 

(1) The king of the demons, }'an lo . — Also called Van mo lo , or Van 
ma lo , corresponding with in .Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(5) None but a very wicked man can do so . — To keep a prison is one 
of the twelve bad acts reproved by the law, and called '0 hit yi . — C. L. 

(G) A bubble of water. — Sakya Muni says in the Seng pan king- “The 
sea is originally motionless and clear; hut when storms and whirlwinds 
vex it, they produce bubbles of water. To this may be compared the 
nature of the loftiest intelligence, which, like the sea is pure, bright, excel- 
lent, till moved by the vanities of the heart, which thus render the world 
^oid and without reality. This void and unreal world is absolutely analog- 
ous to the bubbles of the sea.”* — Kl. 

(7) The three prrrtntis ones. — Foe, Fa, Seng, (Buddha, Dharmn, Sanga,) 
or the Supreme Tiiad. The Iloa Van King sa\s : “ That which is called 
Buddha, Dharma, Sanga, although the name expresses their substances, is in 
truth of one sole nature and consubstantial. Rudd ha signifies intelligence , 
indicating that his nature and substance are intelligent and jntional, that he 
Ins enlightened the laws, and that he is neither \oul, nor being. Dharma 
* S tin tbtine fa I». XI \ . pp i l >- 2) 

J D *J 
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the law, or that which regulates: designating the law of silence and of 
extinction, which serves as the rule of the natural virtues. Sanga signifies 
in Chinese the united band , indicating that the excellent virtues separate not 
in two modes, but remain united/’* 

Relatively, the three precious ones are distinct and dissimilar. 1st 
Buddha . when he began to fulfil the law under the Po thi (bodhi) tree, he 
displayed a body of hut six chang : when he came to discourse of the book 
Ho a yan, he appeared as the body of the honorable Lou she na. 2. The laic , 
that is the great revolution, the lesser revolution, the precepts, the discourses, 
and the compilations which have been revealed in the five times. (The five 
times are, that of the lloa pan, that of the Deer-park (see Chap. XXXIV.), 
that of the Fang teng , that of the Prajna , and that of the nirvana.) 3. 
Sanga, this designates such as have received the doctrine, who regulate 
the causes, and gather the fruits ; or the Shing wen , the 1 ouan kio , and 
the Bodhisattwas. The Shing wen , are those who have obtained the 
understanding of doctrine by the discourses of Foe ; the 1 ouan kio are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of the twelve concate- 
nations ; the Bodhisattwas are intelligence with affection. C. L. 

(8) The tree Pei to. — Ihuan thsang saw this tree two centuries after 
Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by King Asoka. — Kl. 

(9) Ten chang. — About 100 English feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


i 1 ill of the Cock’s foot. — Sojourn of the great Kia she. — Abode of tlie Arhans m 

this lull. 

Going thence three U to the south, you come to a hill called 
the Codes Foot. 1 It is here that the Great Kia she is actually 
present. lie perforated the foot of the hill that lie might enter 
it, and prevented any other from entering by the same way. 
At a considerable distance thence, there is a lateral opening, in 
which is the entire body of Kia she. The earth outside of this 
opening is that o\ er which Kia she washed his hands. When the 
* Vuf haii" ja v«, I). IV, p. 24. 
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people of that country suffer from headache, they rub themselves 
with this earth aud the pain is removed. In the same hill, to 
the west, is the abode of the Arhans.’ The Clergy of Reason , 1 
of all kingdoms and countries, come here annually to adore 
Kia she. Those who come with perplexed minds, behold in 
the night Arhans who discourse with them, and resolve their 
doubts ; and having done this, disappear forthwith. The woods 
which cover this hill are very dense and tangled. There are 
many lions, tigers, and wolves, so that you journey not without 
apprehension. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Cock’s Foot, — in Sanscrit HifuJUTX, Ku.kutapa.da, according to 
the transcription of Hiuan tlisang, Khiu khiu cha po tho. He adds that this 
hill is also called Km lou po tho, or the foot of the Venerable, 

He says that you arrive after travelling one hundred li from a woody plain to 
the east of the river Mott ho, which appears to be the Sone. He describes 
the bill as very steep and lofty, and crowned with three peaks. The ven- 
erable Great Km she (Maha Kasyapa) dwells there still, for he dared not let 
his nirvana be seen ; and hence it is called the Hill of the Foot of to* 
Venerable .* 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology IVa khan kwo to Jen 
iten (jakfoun-no tsu, Kia she, the third Buddha of the present age, retired 
to this mountain in the 53d year of the XXIX. cycle of sixty, corresponding 
with 005 B. C.T — Kl. 

The identity of names here produces a confusion of persons and dates. 
It is important to bear in mind that the name Kia she, or Kasyapa, which is 
that of the Buddha immediately preceding Sakya, belongs also to several 
personages of Buddhic legends. It is that of one of the heresiarchs 
(p. 114) ; that of the three principal disciples of Sakya (p. 295) and that of 
one of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap. XXX1Y, n. 0.) 
But the very passage quoted by M. Klaproth, referring the retreat of Kasyap i 
into the mountain of the Cock’s Foot to the year 905 B. C. sutficently show, 
tlmr Fa hum does not here speak of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose relics lie 
elsewhere mentions as being preserved in the kingdom of Kosala (Chap. 
\N The Kasyapa here spoken of can only therefore he one of Sakya'. 

* " .in , turn. Ii. LXV.p.43. 

- V i 'tan Journal Asuitique, T, XII, p. 41,. 
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p *-3 to whom the epithet great was ordinanly given. He is the tira T 
**j3e i.-'Iy persona jos or patriarchs among whom was perpetuated the 
ji t he mysteiies disclosed to them by their dying master. May we 
m i’ke manner account for the discrepancy betwixt the narrative of our 
* i, " no makes K.-ala the country of Kasyapa Buddha, and the opini- 
ci ..” 1:01 writers wi,: make Benares his birthplace ? — C. L. 

’ere t«.e position of Km ye known with certainty there would be nodifh- 
y 1.1 ilentifying the triple-peaked hill in question. Supposing the 
.er to be, as I have conjectured, somewhere in the neighbourhood ot 
G '.gr, thete is a L:.. set down in Rennel’s map of South Behar, which 
■:sp» ’rS 111 situation v _:h that given to Kuhntapdda both by our author 
'v II man thsang. I subjoin that portion of the itinerary of the latter 
his route e-stvuri from this neighbourhood to Rajagriha, m tue 
t..it it may enable some enquirer on the spot to clear up the difficul- 

- : :..e subject. “To ti 2 cast of the river Mju ho , a great forest ; 100 
h> \m-i ddn ^the Cock’s foot), or Kin lo po tho (Gurupada). North- 

• r r .e Cock’s Foot, 1 :0 It, mount Fo tho fa na ; thence 30 h east, 

' f a i uf-t ; thence 1 ) h south-west, a great hill ; thence CO li east, 

■ p.tai.” Tnc liver Mon ho cannot be, as M. Klaproth conjectures. 
>one, which is at least turice too distant to answer lliuan timing’- 
. \ tion ; neither can it be the Mohana, which joins the Xilajan many 
-- •< ) i ir south to correspond with his subsequent course. The riser 

'*1 1 RcnncTs map Moorh'tr in its upper course, and Little Pompon 

r q procciits the Ganges, answers well as to distance and position. But 
m.i: .is it may ; if we piotmet the above route from Knhutapdda to 
' m' we -..all find the iriei t bearing and distance of the former from 
o <■ "<ut \\ . .S. Y\ . 171 it, or in round numbers 24 miles; and 
oh h«»m the wed a-ceitained position of Uajagriha, it will 
. \ cone-pond with the h.ll I mention, but not at all with any to 

- , : < t in. Ham Ga\«i. I tluov out these eonjectmes however only tor 
<• 1 -. itmnol -uch as luue local oi»portunities of investigating the 

J.Y. . L. 

; li* tJ.ode of th" Arhans . — These are supposed to be still in exis- 
e 1 rwC th* ir ma-tei, the great Kasvupa. — Kl. 

'■ i ‘V C'ngy of Keason . — The Tao sse. There are thiee grand sys- 
3 u rt. _ n in China ; that of Cunfucius, that of Buddha (Fee), and 
oi Lao ♦s/e. These arc called rtspectively, the religion of the Li- 
*i Jon that of Foe {<hy hw 0 ), and that of the Tao sse (7770 

'I he ■s*- mentioned invariably ascribe the ougin of their due- 
ws to Lro *-re 1 or Loo who was born m the thud jear of the 
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tt.iperor Ting wang of the Cheou dynasty, about C04 B. C., and died in 
523. (See Stanisla’s Julien, Livre des Recompenses et des Pemes, preface 
p. vii.) “ The doctrine of Lao tseu insists upon the suppression of every 
vehement desire and of every passion calculated to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the soul. According to him, it should be the aim of every 
wiseman to exist without pain or sorrow ; and in order to attain that happy 
quietude, he inculcates the banishment of the past from the mind and of all 
vain and useless solicitude about the future. To plan extensive enterprises, 
to agitate one’s self with the cares essential to success, to abandon one’s self 
to the devouring anxieties of ambition and avarice, is, according to this 
philosopher, to labour less for one’s self than for posterity. It is madness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for the profit of sons 
and nephews. In acting for ourselves, Lao tseu recommends moderation 
both in our desires and in our efforts ; for he regards not as desirable any 
good that is obtained by trouble and annoyance.” Grosier, Description 
tie la Chine, p. 571. This sect seems to have extended itself very rapidly ; 
we meet with many allusions to it in Fa bian ; and I may mention as an 
instance of anachronism in Chinese chronology, that a follower of Lao tseu 
a Tao sse named A i is said to have recognized by supernatural signs tha 
birth of Buddha, whom Chinese historians affirm to have flourished some 500 
years anterior to the founder of the Tao sse. Such inconsistences suffici- 
ently establish the unsoundness of this department of Chinese chronology. 
— J. V. L. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Jttturn to Pa lmn toe. — Temple of the Vast Solitude. — Town of l’lio lo nai.— 
I leer-park. — The first five converts of Foe. — The kingdom of Keou than nn. — 
1 emple of Kiu Sse lo. 

Fa bian, on returning to Pa lian foe' ascended the Ileng towards 
the west. After travelling ten yeou yans he came to a temple 
called that of the Vast Solitude , s It is one of the stations of Foe. 
There are to this day ecclesiastics there. Following the course 
itf the river Ileng towards the west for twelve yeou yans more, he 
came to the town of Pho lo nai , 3 in the kingdom of Kiu «/«.* To 
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the north-west of the town, at the distance of ten h, you come to 
the temple situated in the Deer-park of the Immortal : 5 this Deer- 
park was formerly the station of a Py chi foe ; there are constantly 
deer reposing there. When the Honorable of the Age was ou 
the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods sang in the midst 
of space, “ The son of the king Pe tsiny embraced ecclesiastical 
life and studied the doctrine, and in seven days he will become 
Foe.” The Pi chi foe having heard this entered ai hov.au ; it is 
on this account he called the place the Garden of the plain of the 
Deer of the Immortal. Since the Honorable of the Age accom- 
plished the law, men of subsequent times have erected a chapel 
in this place. 

Foe being desirous of converting Kcov Un amongst the five 
men , 6 these five men said amongst themselves, “ For six years 
past this Slat men Ktu tan' practises austerities, eats but one grain 
of hemp seed and one grain of rice daily, and has not yet accom- 
plished the law. How much the less, then, shall those accomplish 
the law who live in the intercourse of the world, abandoned to the 
(pleasures of the) body, the mouth, and the thoughts ! To-day, 
when he shall come, let us be careful not to speak to him.” Foe 
having approached, the five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of sixty paces to the north of this place. Foe, 
looking towards the west, sat down and began to turn the wheel 
of the law. He converted Kcov ha 9 amongst the five men. Twenty 
paces to the north is the place where Foe rehearsed his history to 
Mi ter Fifty paces south, is the place where the dragon I lo po 
asked Foe, “After how long a time shall I be delivered from this 
dragon’s body?” In all those places they have erected towers, 
amongst which there are two seny Ida Ian inhabited by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Thirteen ijeov yan to the north-west of the Deer-park, there i- 
a kingdom called Keou than mi.' 0 Its temple bears the name of 
l\ni ssk It,." Foe formerly stayed in this place, and on tin- 
account there are now many ecclesiastics there, the principal part 
< i "!otn are ot the Less Translation. Thence eiuht i/pon i/uns 
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the ea*t, ib the place where Foe converted the evil genii. There 
too, he had stations, and walked, and sat. In all these places 
they have erected towers ; and there are monasteries in which 
may he a hundred clergy. 


NOTES. 

(1.) In returning to Pa lian foe. — Fa hian when Pa Han foe (Patali putra) 
directed his course in the first place towards the south-east to visit the new 
and the ancient town of Rajagriha, the capital of the Kings of Magadlia, as 
also the Peak of the Vulture. From this mountain, situated to the south of 
the present town of Behar, and forming part of the ridge between the rivers 
Dahder and Banoura, he went in a westerly direction, crossed the river 
Ni lian (Nilajan or Amanat), and arrived at Kia ye, Buddha Gaya. Having 
visited the wonderful and the sacred places which rendered that vicinity 
famous as the scene of Sakya Muni's austerities during six consecutive years, 
he was about to return to Pataliputra to pursue his journey and embark at 
the mouths of the Ganges for Ceylon, and thence to China. lie had not, how- 
ever, visited the holy city of Benares and its neighbourhood, equally famous 
in the history of Sakya Muni, as the country in which the Honorable of the 
Age had begun his ministry. Fa hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pataliputra. 

The thirty-third sheet of this work, containing the Budddist legend of the 
origin of the town of Pataliputra had been printed off ere I fell in with an 
interesting brochure published at Leipsig by M. Iiermaun Brockhaus in 
1S35, under the title of “ Foundation of the town of Pataliputra, and history 
of Vpasoka , in Sanscrit and German. M. Brockhaus has extracted these 
two pieces from a collection of historiettes of Somadeva , of which manu- 
scripts exist in the Library of the East India Company in London. This 
account of the foundation of Pataliputra, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary, differs entirely from that given by Iliuan thsang. According 
to it a person named Putraka finds in the Yimlliya mountains two sons dis- 
puting about their paternal heritage, which consisted of a vase, a staff, and 
a pair of slippers, all possessing miraculous properties. By a strategem, 
Putraka becomes possessed of these three objects, and flies away with them in 
the air. These confer on him facilities for making love to the beautiful Patali 
and enable him to carry her off from the palace of her father. Having arriv- 
ed on the banks of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the tequest of 
bis beloved one, and by the miraculous \irtue of his staff', built a city, 
which in honor of the Princess he calls Pataliputra. lie becomes a pnweiful 
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monarch, is reconciled to hi< father-in-law, ami governs the whole countiy 
Gr> far as the sea. I am unwilling to omit this little narrative, although 
not equal in interest to that given by Elman thsang.* — Kl. 

This is the legend to which I have referred in page 259. The reader 
may rind it in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , Yol. XIV. p. 140 or 144. 
— J.\V. L. 

(2) A temple named the Vast Solitude. — The Sanscrit etymon of this word 
1 have been unable to ascertain. The temple spoken of is that called in 
Pali books hwere patne rdudye, Issa pat ana ramaia 7 or Issi pat tone. It was 
situated eighteen yoj.inas south of the Banian tree of the continent of Jambu- 
dwipa. All the Buddhas are supposed to have there begun their ministry. 
It was formerly frequented by a great number of Magi, or sages, who had 
the power of dying in the air. It is for this reason, add the Pali books, 
that the temple is named Is* a patana ramaia by those who have witnessed 
this. f — Kl. 

The temple here mentioned by Fa hian cannot be the Isipatanan of the 
Tali Annals, which describe the latter as an edifice, or large hall, at or near 
Benares, for the accommodation of Isi (saints, or devotees). Sakya is stated 
in the Budd/tawanso to have departed from the neighbourhood of the hodhi 
tree, on the day of the full moon of dsalhi (April-May, B. C. 5S8), saving, 
“ Let me repair to BuranaM,” and taking his dish and robes he performed a 
journey of 18 yojanas. On the road meeting an individual named Vpnko, 
travelling on his own affairs, he informed him of his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, and on the evening of the same day reached Isipatanan Bdrdnasi 
The distance here given of IS yoj mas, or a little more for the last day's 
journey, corresponds very well with the actual distance from Benares to the 
luighbouthood of Gava, say 150 or 110 miles; taking the yojana at Capt. 
Cunningham’s valuation of 7 miles. — J. AY. L. 

( i) The city of P ho to nai . — that is the famous city of Benares, called in 
Sanscrit ‘^TT 1 *TOt» or The first two of these arc derived, 

according to Indian Lexicographers, from Vara, the best, and anas , water; 
that is to say, the (Jan yen, on the banks of which this town is seated. It 
would appear however that the last name is the primitive one, although its 
derivation be irregular, from Varand , a river which runs to the north-east of 
Benares, and throws itself into the Ganges, and Am, the name of another 
river to the south of the town. The Yarana is the present Berna , a name 
deiived from Vri, to choose. The Chinese transcribe Varanasi Vho to nai , 
and explain the name in two way-., first, 4 Deer-park and next, 4 sui rounded 

* Xi'tr 4 ... Ch ip. x\ \ II. p 250 French, Lh J> 

i , turn, 15. L1V. p 1 v. 
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by the river , ’ both of these etymologies appear faulty. IIiuan thsang, who 
also visited this town, names it Pho lo na ssc- He describes it as a large 
capital situated to the west and near the Ganges, being 18 or 19 li in length 
and five or six in breadth, i The dwellings of the lower orders are very 
numerous, the population very considerable, and the number of houses more 
than ten thousand. There is a great crowd of merchants. The manners of 
the people are gentle and polished. All study with zeal. The principal 
part put faith in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
the law of Buddha. The climate is temperate and the soil produces grain 
and fruits ; the trees have an extraordinary growth, as also grasses and 
plants. There are more than thirty Kia lan, and about three thousand 
priests and disciples, who all follow the doctrines of the less translation. 
There are about one hundred temples, in which ten thousand heretics wor- 
ship the self-existent God ( Iswara ). 1 They cut their hair, or wear it knotted 
above the head. They go quite naked and cover their bodies with ashes. 
The most pious live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for 
death. To the north of the town is the river Pho lo na (Varana) j on its 
hank, about ten li from the town, is the Kia lan, of the Deer-park ; there 
are about fifteen hundred priests and disciples, who all pursue the doctrines 
of the less translation. In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more 
than two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow. The found- 
ations are built with the stone An mou lo Ho, and the walls are of brick. 
This temple is surrounded by a hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the 
divine images are all gilt. In the midst of the temple are the statues of 
Buddha and of a great number of other Ta thug at as, sculptured in the stone 
The on shy. The images of all are iu the attitude of turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching.) — Kl. 

(1.) The kinyilom of Kia shi . i. e. Kasi, a name still borne by 

the country and town of Benares, and signifying resplendent. — Kl. 

(o) The Park of the deer of Immortal.— Tire site of this deer park is, I 
have little doubt, Sarnath, in the neighbourhood of which there is to this day, 
as my friend Capt. Kittoe informs me, a rumna for antelopes. It is called 
in Pali Migaddyo, ‘ a place set apart for deer,' and was the site, as stated 
above, of the Isipalanan hall, famous as the scene where Sakya first turned 
the wheel of the Laic. I do not know whether there may not be some 
allusion to the Py da foe ( Pralyeku Buddha ) in the term ‘ Deer of the 
iimnotlal the Pratyckas being typified as the leader will remember (p. 10) 
si v deer . — J . W. L. 

;o) Among the /he men . — The ‘five men' heir alluded to aic the five 
■,/i,l..h», • ho Mb ink I upon Sjkva Mum "lule the l-Pki was tor six jcaiv 
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practising austerities on the banks of the Nilajan river. They accompanied 
him from Rajagriha in the full persuasion that he was destined to accomplish 
Buddhahood ; but when they found their emaciated master under the neces- 
sity of restoring his strength by food, their faith failed them, and pronounc- 
ing him “ a glutton and a loose man,” they repaired to Benares and led an 
ascetic life. (Csoma de Kurds, Analysis of the M do, leaves 102-200). The 
Pali Annals supply the rest of the story. On his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, Sakya resolves, in acknowledgment of their attentions to him for so 
long a period, to preach the Dhanimo first to these five ascetics ; and on 
ennuiiy finds that they are residing in the hipatanan in the deer-paik 
(Migadayo, in Sanscrit a deer, and a place :) at Benares. Thither 
he proceeds. On seeing him approach fiom a distance, the fi\e bhikhus make 
some jeering remarks upon his improved personal appearance, and resolve to 
show him no manner of respect. Sakya however penetrates their design, 
compassionately prevents them enriying it into execution, and finally ex- 
pounds the Law to them and converts them.* This is the legend alluded to 
in the text. — J. W, L. 

(7) The Sha men Kin tan. — Km tan is the Chinese transcription of the 
Sanscrit Gautama, one of the numerous surnames of Buddha, and that more 
particularly used in India beyond the Ganges, where it has helped to foim 
the name of the principal divinity of the Siamese Somonakodom, by the 
addition of the epithet .S ' 'omona (Sramana), Samanean. All Buddhist nations 
hive this name in equal honor ; in Tibet it is Gcoutam , in Mandchou and 
Mongolian Godam. There is less agreement as to its proper signification ; 
for each of the nations that adore Buddha have upon this, as well as so many 
other point*, such obscure and varying traditions as it is baldly possible to 
reconcile. Although Chinese books contain nothing satisfactory on this bead, 
it may be not altogether useless to indicate briefly wlnt the) do «ay . Aconl- 
ing to them Shy kia, is the honorable name of Kiu tan . All men know, 
say they, that Jon lai is descended from a Cha ti li (Kshatrya) pi nice , 
but they do not know that Km tan was formerly a name of Shy ki i. In 
the beginning he had five names, which were indiscriminately gnen him 
Km tan , Kan oho (-ugar-cant ), Jy chointg (descendant of the Sun), She y 
ftianrjuil abode), and lastly Shy kia, which is now-a-days almost the only 
p-miming one. 

Km tan is the family name of the Cha ft h kings; it signifies in Sansmt 
perfectly pure, or Urn Great Vanquisher of the earth. At the beginning of the 
J i ~ ri n i age thme win a king named Ta mao thsao , Hawng abandoned }u 3 

* i ■itliotif . IV, h B'itltlfoyhf.,1 A, ,Ws, ./ f S, \ .»] \ JT p 
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kingdom to his minister, he went to the sage Kiu tan to study the doctrine, 
and adopting the name of his master, he called himself the little Kiv tan. 

The name Shy kia is interpreted in a less confused manner. In Sanscrit 
it signifies capable of piety. S hen yen, the principal wife of the king A'«/t 
che, had a son named Chang sheou, and the second wife had four. Shen 
yen. to favour her son, induced the king to banish from the kingdom the 
other four children. Having arrived at the north of the Snowy Mountains, 
Pei dang, who was the fourth of these sons, became a king, built a city, 
and founded a kingdom which he called She y (tranquil abode). His father, 
l aving repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would not come ; 
when the king sighing, exclaimed, “ my son Shy kia !” and hence the name. 

It is interesting to compaie with this recital of the same circumstance, the 
extract from the Kah Gyur, by M. Ksoma de Kdids, given in note 9 Chap. 
XXII.— C. L. 

The Cingalese have two, apparently contradictory, accounts of the origin 
of the name Gautama. According to Clough (Singhal. Diet.), Sakya Muni 
was so called because on entering upon leligious life he followed the in- 
structions of the sage Gotama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sopher to whom the Xyaya system is referred. According to others, Gauta- 
ma is the proper name of the family in which Sakya was born. This laHcr 
opinion is evidently identical with that entertained by the Buddhists of 
China Xow these two traditions give rise to the following difficulties : the 
'mograj hers of Sakya, as far as at present known, do not say positively thur 
he received the instiuctions of Gautama ; and even if lie had, there is nothing 
to lead us to believe that for this single reason he adopted the title of 
Gautama, which signifies the Gantamide. Secondly, the name of Gautama, 
is that of a descendant of the family of Gotama, a family whicii is one of 
the Biahmanieal Gotras, or stocks. It would Dot appear that this could he 
that of a member of the warrior caste, as Ituli in jurisconsults affirm in the 
most positive manner that the Kshatrya s have neither Gotras nor tutelary 
aj.nts. It follows from this that Sakya could not bear a name which at 
once refeis to the warlike tribe to which he belonged, and to the Brahman 
caste. The only way to solve the latter difficulty is to suppose that the 
name Gautama belonged, not to Sakya Muni alone, but to the warrior tribe 
of the S.ikyas, as the Chinese suppose. We know indeed that it is permit- 
ed to the Kshatryas to adopt the family name of their domestic priest ; and 
hence, to explain how the Sakye.s came to be c died Gautama, it is sufficient 
to suppo-e tint they had a family priest or spiritual director, a descendant 
of Gotama. Tins pureiv Iudim distinction betwixt the Brahmans, who 
have the right of de-ignuting their family by the name of the saint at the 
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head of it, and the Kshatriyas, who borrow this name from their religious 
patron, may hate been overlooked by the Buddhists, who do not recognise 
the distinction of caste to the same extent as the Brahmans. Ignorance of 
this presctiption, which is so intimately blended with Biahmanica! organisa- 
tion, may have given rise to these Singhalese traditions. The one may have 
tended to reconcile the title of Gautamide with the existence of the cele- 
brated philosopher Gdtama , the other may have preserved the true tiadi- 
tion without comprehending, or at least without seeking to explain it. — E. B. 

(S') Concerted Keou hn among the fire men. — Keou tin is generally 
styled Keou li in Chinese Buddhist works. The following are the names 
of these five celebrated personages, according to Chinese books and Mongo- 
lian legends, in which the Sansciit names are translated into Tibetan. 

1st. A jo Kiao ehhin ju, in Tibetan Yang shi Go di lit yet. — A jo, says 
the Fan y miny i, is a surname which signifies knowing , Kiao c/ihm ju is 
the name of the family ; signifying fire-pan. In Pali the name is transcrib- 
ed Aja Kondanjnn. He was of a Brahman family, and had in preceding 
states of existence performed the service of fire, and hence his family name. 
It belonged to the maternal uncle of Buddha. 

2d. 0 pi, or Asvajit. — The Fan y mtng i translates this word 1 one v ho, 
mounts on horseback,' or ‘ master of the horse.' It is rendered in Tibetan 

Ta tol, which signifies ‘ a caparisoned horse.' O pi was of the familv of 
Buddha. 

•Id. Fo thi, explained in Chinese as ‘ the little sage ,' in Tibetan Xgang 
zen, or Ming :an. He was also of the family of Buddha. 

4 tli. Shy ly Kia ye, tint is, 1 tenfold strong Kasyopa,’ m Sanscrit 

Dusabala Kdsvapa, is also named in Chinese Fhofon, in Tibetan 
Fang la. He was of the family of the maternal uncles of Buddha. The Fan 
V "ling i observes, that we mu.-t not confound him either with Maha Kil-yapa, 
oi with the three Kasyapas, f run ilea Kdsyapa , Kadi Kusyapa, and Gaya 
Ka,i. apa. 

•V.h. Keou li that teen, or the prince rojal Keou li, called bv Fa loan 
Keou tin. in Tibetan /dang den. lie was the eldest son of king Houfan 
wang, maternal uncle of Buddha. 

The-e five personages are called in Singalese books I’ a swag a Mahunnn- 
anw, or the five great priests. They were very learned Ihahmans, and chief- 
ly expert in preaching. Having recognised the characteristic marks upon 
the person of the last Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two Asndakunu, and the 
two hundred and sixteen s\ mptoms called MagulLiUmm, they a-certained 
with certainty that he should become Buddha. Then adopted religions life, 
Hid followed and served lum for the six years that preceded the date of his 
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attaining Buddhahood. After having heard his first sermons in this condi- 
tion, they entered upon eternal glory. 

A Mongolian tract entitled a “ History of the origin of the four verities 
of the u-hole law,” narrates in the following terms the conversion of the 
five personages in question : 

“ On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the year Brouh-ah , 
or ‘ the iron cow,’ during evening twilight, Buddha terminated his spiritual 
occupations, which consisted in the entire subjection of the spirits of Nisbana 
Nishpanna, birth) or the Seduction of birth. At midnight he 
obtained Dyan Dhyana, the most profound meditation) or the high - 

est degree of the sanctity of anchorites, and at sunrise he had attained the 
nature of a veritable accomplished Buddha, existing of himself in supreme 
spirituality. 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the wheel of spiritual 
doctime and to spread abroad the law, announcing that lie had obtained 
victory over the depths of innate misery, that he had destroyed all the im- 
perfections which oppress the soul, and that he had become Buddha, the 
restorer of the world. Many among the people were seized with conster- 
nation and exclaimed, “ The king’s son hath lost his reason Others pre- 
tended that he had quitted the throne and his country to marry a daughter 
of Sakya j but others proclaimed that the king’s son had become a truly 
accomplished Buddha. 

The Buddha then pronounced the following instructive discourse: “ Ot 
what avail is it to present the people with the nectar of spiritual doctrine 
when instruction is wanting ? They have no ears to hear it, and it is use- 
less to explain it.” He therefore retired anew into solitude in the country 
of Arshi, where he remained forty-nine days and as many nights to obtain 
a new Dyan. As soon as this was obtained, Esronn tegri (Brahma) ap- 
proached him, carrying in his hand a golden wheel with a thousand rays, the 
symbol of spiritual dominion, and said ; “ Truly thou hast not become 
Buddha for thine own welfare, but for that of all the creatures in the world ; 
deign to follow up the work and to spread abroad the doctrine.” But the 
Buddha accepted not the invitation. The Malia Raja tegri (great kings of 
spiiits) holding in their hands the Hainan takit (the eight sacrifices) came 
then and said to him : “ Master of tenfold strength ! great hero that hast 
vanquished all the innate seductions of the creature 1 deemest thou not fit 
that thou shouldst undertake the salvation of all beings?” Their request 
was equally rejected. Finally Khourmousda tegri (Indra) himself accom- 
panied by the thirty-two other tegri, approached Buddha to adore him, and 
rendered him all the honor meet for a Buddha, encircling the spot where he 
1 i: 2 
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dwelt, Khourmousda, holding in his hand the D f tfn\y erdeni ' the preciouJ 
shell . said to him; “Oh thou creator of the nectar of spirituality, w no 
iike unto a precious medicament, purgest and cleansest the creature from the 
innate wickedness in which he slumbers, condescend to let us hear thy 
majestic spiritual voice!” At this invitation were present the five priests 
and disciples of the Buddha, to wit Vang ski Go di ni ya , r Ta to ! . Xyony 
zen . Lang ba , and Zany den , who up to that moment had been unable to 
form a judgment of their master. Discoursing among themselves of the 
wisdom of Buddha, they said ; “ If Goodam hath become Buddha, we 
must necessarily adopt his spiritual doctrine ; but if he have not yet arrived 
at the rank of Buddha, why should we worship him r ’’ At the same 
instant } 'any ski Go di m \ja, who perceived himself on the eve of recogni- 
sing the Buddha, suddenly turned his eyes towards him and beheld his body 
shining with the lustre of gold, and encircled by a brilliant halo. Thoroughly 
convinced by this sign, he accomplished the first adoration due to the Bucdha, 
and thus obtained the right of one day succeeding in his dignity. The four 
other disciples followed his example, and similaily adored Buddha. They 
said to him ; “ Since thou art become the vcii table Buddha of the woild. 
deign to proceed to Yuianasi ; for it is there that the throne of a thousand 
by-gone Buddhas hath been ; and it is there that thou shouldst abide and 
turn the wheel of the doctrine.” Whilst they thus addressed him in prayer, 
they did not quit the posture of adoration ; a new halo surtomided the Bud- 
dha, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressible splendor. 

Yielding to the pressing importunities of his disciples, Sakya Muni arose 
and proceeded to Varanasi, to adore and occupy the throne of the thousand 
Buddhas ; he chose for his, pnncipal seat t hat of the three Buddhas of the 
present age of the woild, Or {chiton g ebdrktchi ( Ki aknekehanda), Alton 
chtdakcki \ Kanaka Mum) and G’erel zakihckx (Kasvapa). 

In the same year, on the fourth day of the month of mid-summer, 
the Buddha received, as his first disciples, the five priests mentioned 
above and communicated to them the principles of the four spiritual verities. 
The existence of misery is the first ; the second is that this immense misery 
extends its empire everywhere; final deliverance from this misery is the 
thud ; and lastly, the fourth is the infinite number of obstacles which oppose 
this deliverance. “Hence,” he added, “ you, who ate priests, are equally 
subject to this misery, of which you should know the immensity ; you should 
contiibute to indicate tootheis the road of deliverance, and you should do ail 
that you can to remove all obstructions.” 

(0; Mi le . — See note 8 — Chap. VI. 

(10; Kcou than mi , — Iliuan thsang and the Chino- Japanese map append- 
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ed to this volume, call this country Kiao ehang mi , in Sanscrit 
Kausdmbi. It is the name of an ancient town situated in the lower part of 
the Duab, and neighbourhood of Kitrrat , it is also called Vafsapatlana. 
The name of Kausambi comes from its founder, Kusamba (Wilson, Sanscrit 
Diet. p. 255, Sec. ed.) Hiuan thsang makes this kingdom six thousand ll it 
circuit, and describes it as very fertile. The climate is cold, the inhabi- 
tants are of a savage and ferocious character ; they nevertheless love study, 
and occupy themselves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of kia lan, but in a state of extreme dilapidation; nor were there 
more than three hundred priests and disciples ; these follow the doctrines 
of the Less Translation. There are fifty chapels belonging to the heretics, 
who are extremely numerous in that country. In the town there is a gieat 
temple more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an image of Buddha 
carved in sandal wood, and fixed high upon the stone. This temple wa.-. 
constructed by order of the king Ou tho yan na, whose name signifies ‘ Mani- 
fested love.’ — Kl. 

M. Remusat observes that it may be doubted whether Fa hian personally- 
visited this kingdom of Keou than mi. He speaks indeed but vaguely of it, 
and instead of his usual expression, “ you arrive at such a place,"— “ you 
reach such a town,” he contents himself with simply stating “ there is sum 
a Kingdom.” The circumstances lie reports are common to too great a 
number of places to enable us to fix its site with precision. The traveller s 
indications serve only to fix it at about 00 miles N. W. of Benares. C. L. 

Ill) Kiu sse lo. — Hiuan thsang found the ruins of it in the south-east 
angle of the town itself. He says that the temple received its name fiom 
that of a chief named Km sse lo (Kusala ?) who founded it. In the inte- 
rior is a chapel dedicated to Buddha.* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Kingdom of I lia thsen. — I lie Seng krn lan Plio Ioyue. 

Two hundred yeon yan' to the south, there is a kingdom 
called Tha thsen, 1 where there is a sene/ hia lan of the former 
Foe Kia she. z They have excavated a great mountain of rock to 
* Pi.i'i i thin, i3. Ll\ . p. 4. 
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construct it. It consists of five stories ; the lowest, which hath 
the form of an elephant, includes five hundred stone cham- 
fers. The second which hath the form of a lion, contains four 
hundred chambers. The third, which hath the form of a horse, 
contains three hundred chambers. The fourth, which hath the 
form of an ox, contains two hundred chambers. The fifth, which 
has the form of a pigeon, contains one hundred chambers. At 
the uppermost story, there is a spring of water which follows 
the circumvolutions of the rock. It encircles the apartments 
in its descent, performing thus the tour of the edifice to the 
lowest floor, the apartments of which also it waters, and then 
passes out at the gate. In all the stories there are windows 
pierced through the rock for the admission of the light, so that 
every chamber is perfectly illuminated and there is no claik- 
ncss there. At the four corners of the edifice, they have hewn 
the rock and formed steps for ascending ; at present men ascend 
by means of small ladders to reach a place where formerly a 
man left the print of his foot. Here is the reason why they call 
this temple Pho lo yue. Pho In yne in Indian signifies a pigeon .* 
In this temple there are always Arhans who dwell there. The little 
hill is waste and uninhabited ; it is only at a very great distance 
that there are any villages. The inhabitants are a perverse race 
who do not recognise the law of Foe. The Samaneans, Brahmans, 
heretics, and all the people of the country have frequently seen 
men come flung to the temple. When therefore the Clergy 
of Reason of the other kingdoms would go thither and practice 
the rites, the natives said to them, “ Why come you not flung !' 
We have seen ecclesiastics arrive here on the wing!” The 
ecclesiastics answered, “Our wings are not yet formed.” 

The roads of the kingdom of Tha t/isen are dangerous, toil- 
some, and not easy to know. Those who desire to proceed thi- 
ther should first pay a certain sum of money to the king of the 
country, who will then appoint people to accompany them and 
show them the way. On their return, each points out the 
way to the others. Faliiau was unable to proceed thither, ami 
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learnt what lie has been able to report from the people of the 
country. 


NOTES. 

' I ) Two hundred yeou yan. — About 270 leagues. 

(2 1 A kingdom named Thd thsen, that is the Dakshina (the south', 

a denomination applied to the vast country called at present the Deccan, 
which is the vulgar pronunciation of Dakshma. — Kl. 

(3) A seng kia lan of the. former Foe kia she. — The Buddha Kasvapa, 
whose religious epoch preceded that of Sakya Muni, is here spoken of. Kas- 
yapa is the third of the Tathagatas who have appeared in the kalpa in 
which we lire. He is considered therefore to have lived about two millions 
of years before Sakya Muni. (See Chap. XX. note 39. — Kl.) 

(4) Pho lo yue in Indian signifies pigeon. — Pho lo yue is not the exact 
ti (inscription of the Sanscrit word TlTT^rf, Paravata ; it is nearer that of 
xpr>stT, Paiaba, which in Mahratta and other dialects signifies rock pigeon. 
It would not be easy to determine in what part of the Deccan the monastery 
of the pigeon was situated; this indication of Fa hian. who did not see 
it himself, is too vague to enable us to identify it among the numerous ex- 
cavations met with among the hills in India. Nevertheless, the fact of the 
existence of such a monument in the fifth century of our era, is important 
and interesting, and may lead to a modification of the opinion of m any 
English savans who have visited India, that we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing any considerable antiquity to these excavations. The celebrated H. H. 
Wilson, for instance, observes, “ A review of the religious revolutions of 
the Peninsula would be incomplete without some notice of the numerous 
and celebrated cavern Temples with which it abounds, and its other 
monuments of a religious character. The collections of C olonel Macken- 
zie furnish no addition to our knowledge of the former ; the subject is 
indeed capable of little except graphic illustration, and there being 
few drawings or plans of any value relating to them. The omission 
is of little importance, for the topic has been handled in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the transactions of the Bombay Literaiy Society, 
in the latter particularly by Mr. Erskine, in a manner that leaves nothing 
to desire. To extensive knowledge that writer adds sound judgment, discri- 
minative observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous description, and 
his account of Elephanta, and his observations on the Eauddha remains in 
India, should be studied attentively by all who would investigate the history 
of the Eauddkas and Jains. The caverns in general are 6a> i-<r ind Baud- 
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aha. There are a tew Jam excavations at Ellora, but none at Elephants or 
Keneri. There is no satisfactory clue to the date of any of these excava- 
tions. but there is leason to think that many of them bear a high antiquity. 
It may be questionable whether the Saivas or Bauddhas took the lead in 
these structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, in which 
case the Saiva appropriation being consequent upon the downfall of the 
Eauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caves cannot be much 
more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhas according to a tradition 
previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in the third century 
after Christianity and their excavations could not therefore have been made 
earlier than the fifth or sixth. The Saivas who formed similar caverns, 
were a particular sect, or that of the Jogis, as is proved by the sculptuies, 
the large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of the details 
of Daksha's sacrifice, a favorite story in the Saiva Pm anas, none of which 
are probably older than the eighth or ninth century.” Desciip. Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection, Vol. I. p. lxix. 

The Foe ko"e ki completely refutes the hypotheses of those who affirm 
tuat the Buddhists made their appearance in India only in the third century 
of our era : a careful investigation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, and 
Benares would probably bring to light many of the monuments which Fa 
loan saw, and described. It is eveu probable that the monastery of the 
Pigeon still exists in the rock of the Deccan where it was originally cut, and 
that its discovery is reserved for some learned Englishman who shall traverse 
the country in the character of an able enquirer and a practised observer. 
— Kl. 

Tne description given by our traveller of these cave temples is by far too 
vague to enable us to identify them ; but the exis’ence of such in the Deklian 
at this early period is sufficiently established by tins important chapter. 
Col. Svktsin his highly interesting Aotcv on the Religious, Moral, and 
Political state of India, is of opinion that Fa hian alludes to the caves oi 
Elloia. “Those who have read, says he, my description of the caves of 
Ellora. may be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent 
woiks, the oiigmals of Fa loan's monastery and lbOO chambers. Considering 
the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value of that m which a 
personal interest is mixed up, 1 am surprised the tiavellers f, , )m the De- 
khan did not lead Fa loan a little more astray than they appear to have 
done. My description of temples supported by Elephants and Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokli), of windows pierced in the rock, of multi- 
tudinous chambers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over 
c.,ui into the caves of the uninhabited locality, and to -i,,. „ 

v *- •; i v.m. 11 vile 
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may be supposed to have originated in the docks of blue pigeons which no 
doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the mountains : my de- 
scription, I repeat, offers so many matters of appioximation to the general 
points of the inflated and distoited accounts given to Fa hian by the people 
from the Dekhan, that it may fanly be permitted to us to consider that Fa 
hian is describing Ellora. The excavations in Salsette would afford the next 
approximation, and after these the wonderous labours at Jumr > Jooneer) 
and the Aj mta Ghat, Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves at 
Ellora, which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offeis to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in existence. 
Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been Hindu dynas- 
ties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, powerful, or numerous, to 
ha\e produced them.” — J. AY. L. 

(5; Flying . — .See note 2 of the preceding Chapter. 
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llocks and Precept? collected by Fa lean.— Precept-, ol the Mo ho song cii'n. — 
Precept? of the Su pho to.— I he A pi tail. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction from the kingdom of Pho lo 
uni, you return to the town of Pa Una foe' Fa hian had from the 
first enquired for the Precepts ; but all the masters of the king- 
doms of India of the North had transmitted these from mouth to 
mouth, without ever reducing the volume to writing ; 2 on this ac- 
count he had come so far and had reached Mid-India. There, in 
a monastery of the Mo ho tjcui, he obtained a collection of the 
Precepts. This was the collection of the precepts of the Mo 
ho seiiff chhi* which from the time when Foe was in the world 
has been followed by the majority. This book was com- 
municated (to Fa hian) in the temple of Chhi houan .* As for 
the other eighteen collections,' each has its professor who 
maintains it. The great KoueP differs not from the smaller; 
when the smaller is not conformable, custom explains it. T But 
Fa hian obtained the most authentic and copious, those which 
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comprised most amply the traditions, in a collection in which are 
brought together the Precepts, forming perhaps seven thousand 
hie ;* these are the collected precepts of the Sa pho to? those 
observed by the ecclesiastics of the land of Thsin. But all these 
Precepts having been transmitted from master to master, by a 
uninterrupted tradition, have never been committed to writing in 
books .' 0 There were also in this collection sundry extracts from 
the A pi tan," forming about six thousand Kie. There was also 
a copy of the Sacred Books'* in two thousand five hundred Kie, as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of attaining Pan 
M houan, consisting of about five thousand Kie ; and of the A 
pi tan of the Mo ho seny ehhi. 

On this account Fa liian dwelt here three years, studying the 
books and the Fan" language, and copying the precepts. Tao 
nhkiny ,'* when he arrived at the Kingdom of the Middle, and be- 
held the law of the Sha men, and all the clergy grave, decorous, 
and conducting themselves in a manner greatly to be admired, 
reflected, with a sigh, that the inhabitants of the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Thsin were deficient in the precepts, and transgress- 
ed their duties ; and said that if hereafter he could become Foe, 
he wished that he might not be re-born in the country of the 
frontiers ; on this account he remained and returned not. Fa 
hian, whose first desire was that the Precepts should be diffused 
and should penetrate into the land of Ilan, returned therefore 
alone. 


NOTES. 

(1; Palianfoe. — Pataliputra. 

(2) To writing .— This would prove that in the northern part of India, 
which the Chinese call Xorthern Hian t/tsu, civilisation ami the art of 
writing were not so extensively diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, and its affluents. — Kl. 

(3) The precepts of the Mo po seny ehhi That is, of the monks of the 
Great Convocation who compiled the precepts of fsakya. The Siiwahse tra- 
ditions contain extremely interesting particulars connected with this subject, 
and must be the more carefully studied as they exhibit certain differences 
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from the Mongol legends, and may on many points serve to modify and 
complete the extracts we have given of these. 

According to these traditions, in the eighth year of Ajassat (Ajatasatru), 
three weeks after the death of Buddha, five hundred monks, having set out 
from the town of Cw,inanatv ( Kusinagara ), arrived at that of Rajagriha-mu- 
rara (Rajgtiha). The king, apprised of their ariiral and of their intention of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them in the mount I Yabahara-park- 
tcateye a magnificently adorned dwelling. These monks, with Kasyapa at 
their head, took possession of it and sat down according to their eldership, 
leaving vacant the seat due to Ananda. The latter having attained the 
rank of Aikan made the same known to the assembly in an extraordinary 
manner: the earth having opened in the middle of the hall, Ananda came 
up from this opening, and took the seat that had been reserved for him. 

Then Malm Kasyapa, addressing the assembly, asked with what portion 
of the doctrine they would first engage themselves. They decided on 
the Venna pittaka (Yinaya pittaka), and Upalisthavira was charged to ex- 
pound it. The care of commenting on the Sutra pittaka, which contain the 
discourses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who explained all the 
passages upon which he was questioned by Kasyapa, and composed the Dier - 
gaaikdya (Dirghanikaya) which contains the sixty-two bana-wara. (Each 
bana-wara consists of two hundied and fifty gathas or verses.) The Mad- 
dimemkaya (Madhyamanikayu) which is a portion of the Sutra pittaka, and 
contains eighty thousand bana-wara, having been compiled and set in order, 
the first disciple of Danisenervi&errint-niaha- Teroonu ahansey, was charged 
to prepare it for the remembrance of man. Saninktenikdya (Samyuk- 
tamkaya) which is another part of the Sutra pittaka , composed of a hun- 
dred bana-wara, was compiled and divided into two parts under the 
editorship of Main Kasyapa and his disciples. The Angotternikaya 
(Angottaranikaya) containing two thousand bana-wara, and which also 
forms part of the Sutra pittaka , was distiibuted into two patts, of which 
Anurudda, assisted by his first disciple, undertook the compilation. 

Next the Abhidharma pittaka, which contains the discourses preached to 
the gods, was compiled and divided into two parts by the five hundred 
monks; who further collected in two classes, the inferior woiks, such as the 
Soutiermpata (Suti anipata) the Dharmapadeya , &c. This collection of 
precepts, also prepared by Maha Kasyapa and his five hundred priestly 
confreres, was completed iu seven mouths.* 

A hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king K.la»oka invited 
Ssahba Kamy Vasa (sarvakdme Vasa) and other Arhans to the number of 
* ''uc, and lliit. Bojka of Ceylon , \ ol. I. p. 3^. 
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seven bundled, to a convocation at Vis ala h ^ Yaisali 1 in the temple of JldtU- 
ji.c. Tnere he interrogated them upon the htewir rewade ( Sthawravadi) 
and the Ymaya, and charged them to set these in order : -which was accom- 
plished in six months.* 

In the lost place, the king Dharmasoka having asked Moggah-putle- 
TtSiCmahastervira, and a thousand other Arhans to make a new collection 
of the laws of Buddha, they assembled at Pellelup (Pataliputra) in the 
temple of Asocarahama (Asokarama), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Euddha, and the 17th of 
Dharmasoka. — C L. 

4) The temple of Chhi houan. — At first sight one might infer flora 
t.ns passage that the temple here spoken of was in the town of Pa lianfoe, 
1 " was however in the kingdom of Kosala. (See Chap. XX ) It is well 
to remark here, that for a moment our traveller interrupts the narration of 
h- c journey. He is not at the end of it; he has yet many fatigues to under* 
iro, many dangers to encounter; but the religious purposes which encoutaged 
1 i.n to undertake hi > long pilgiimage are fulfilled. He has reached the 
cointry wheie he can cultivate the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts 
with enlightened ecclesiastics, meditate upon and collect them. No other 
lard offers such resources; he sojourns therefore there, and having in a 
manner se’tled lnrnself, recapitulates the results he had obtained up to that 
moment. India of the North which he first visited, was to him a land of 
."tie inteiest ; a sterile and almost savage countiy. which he had rapidly 
tiv.erscd to reach that holy land, that classic scene where the monunnnN 
and traditions of his religion were preserved intact, — Mid-Iadia. Scarcely has 
he entered it when he is every where received with tokens of interest and 
respect by 1 is co-religionists, who applaud his courage and his zeal, and 
} fess him to satisfy thtir curiosity. Thenceforward temples and holyplares 
-secced each other at short inteivals, and it was in one of the most maerni- 
of all that he had seen, in the temple of Chiu houan, one of the 
mo?* ccieiniGd places of the worship of Buddha, that he for the first time 
untuned a copy of the Precepts. — G. L. 

■) The eighteen collections. — Theie are two ways of dividing the sacred 
b'xks; either in twelve collections fpou, classes; which at once contain 
tho^e of the Great and the Less Translation , or into eighteen classes which 
ar* divided equally between these two doctrines. The nine clashes of hooks 
ievnted specially to the Great Translation are, the S'>U, a , the Gaya, th« 
Git hi, the Itihaia, the Jdfaka, the Abhutailharma, the I’d'inn the Ytn. 
y>hja and the Vgdkarna. The Xiddna, the Avvdnno. and the f 'j-ulr-a v * 
* Ibid, p 43. 
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not included, because, says the Ta chi tou lan, 1st, in the Great Transla- 
tion, the supreme law is simply announced, without thence deducing motives 

Tin i'ouan, Nidana); 2d, discourses and instiuctions (Icon pho tiche, 
Ipadexa) are suppressed as useless because perfect reason alone is addiessed ; 
■Id, eternal truth is alone exhibited without the necessity of metaphors or 
comparisons (Pho tho, Vada ) for its illustration.* 

Tue last thiee works are, on the contrary, suited for the Less Translation, 
which has not the Vaipnlya, the Vyakarana, nor, the Vdvaa. In the Less 
Translation the law of life and of extinction are alone treated of; there 
is therefore no Py foe ho (Vaipulya). As men of the Less Translation are 
unable to become Buddhas, there is no Ho kia lo (Vyakarana), nor any 
icon tho na (Udana), because they have need to borrow motives in order to 
'peak.f The nine classes of books of the Less Translation are therefore the 
Sutras, the Geyas, the Ihhasas, the Jdtokns, the Abhutadharmis, the Avz- 
di nas, and the Vpadesas. 

According to the Buddhists of Nepal, the original body of the holy scrip- 
tures amounts, when complete, to 81,000 volumes, which are designated, 
c ither collectively or separately, Sutra and Dharma, or by that of Bvddha- 
rachna (words of Buddha). Sakya Smha first collected the doctrines of 
his predecessoi s, to which lie added those peculiar to himself. The words 
Tantra and Putina aie ordinauly employed, though in a very vague manner, 
to distinguish the esoteiic and exoteiic doctiines, and it would appear that 
they should be applied moie particularly to those of the Vpadesa and 
Vyakarana . the Gatlins, the J/tlakas, and the Avadanas would appear, 
according to Mr. Hodgson, rather to be subdivisions of the Vydkaraitu, 
thm distinct classes. — C. L. 

(6) The great — The three Kmtei correspond to the three precious 

ones, and in a manner complete the dogma of the triad, the basis of Sama- 
neaii theology. Joti Ini, when he began to perfect right intelligence, 
tiddiesaing himself to the chief among his disciples, opened to them the pre- 
cepts of the tli i ee fionei, to quit evil, to return to good, and to establish 
the root of entrance into reason. The commentary upon the Hon yarn king 
says; “The three precious ones are whatever is the most excellent and 
of the best omen. Tnese are the three supports by means of which great 
matters are to be distinguished , all the mots of the virtues to be produced, 
(he evils of life and deitli to be removed, and the joys of A r < panto be 
obtained. They are called the three slays or rests. 

1st. Resting upon Buddha. Kouci has the signification of return, i. e. 

* S,ni foiug fa sou, B. XXXIII. p. '20 v. 

t hi i‘n ton tun, quiitcd m tl"- .-.iiuo. 11. XXXIV. p. 20. 

2 f 
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revolting against the master of evil and returning to the master of goodness. 
Resting upon the great intelligence of Buddha, you escape the three un- 
cleannesses (that of the sword, of blood, and of fire), and free yourself from life 
and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, “ In resting upon 
Foe, you never more return to the other spirits whom the heretics adore.” 

2 i. Resting upon the Law. — This signifies that what Foe hath said, in- 
struction or teaching, may be set in action and should be practised by all men. 
Such is the doctrine of ancient traditions. To return, is to quit bad laws and 
attach one's-self to the true law. In resting upon what Foe has taught, you 
are enabled to come forth from the three uncleannesses, and are emancipated 
from the evil of birth and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, 
“ He who rests upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or hurting.” 

3d. Resting upon the Seng. — Men of the three revolutions who leave 
their homes (i. e. embrace religious life), are heartily united in the law re- 
vealed by Foe, and are hence called Seng. Those who revolt against such 
sectaries as follow heretical practices ; those whose hearts are given up to 
the ecclesiastics of the three revolutions ; those who believe in the commu- 
nion of men of right practice and rest upon it ; such succeed in escaping 
from the three unclean things, and from the pains of life and death in the 
three worlds. Hence it is written in the holy text, “ lie who returns to the 
ecclesiastics and rests upon them, never changes again and cannot rest upon 
men addicted to heresy.”* — C. L. 

(") Custom explains it. — The passage is somewhat obscure, and ac- 
cording to M. Landresse may mean, “ the commentary explains it." 

(8) Kie. — This is the abbreviated Chinese transcription of Gatha JTTSJT, 
verses. — KI. 

(2) The collected precepts of the Sa pho to. — There are five classes of 
precepts which form the treasure of precepts taught by the Tathiigata, and 
these have been divided in the following manner : When the venerable of 
the Age had attained his thiity-eighth year and had obtained the law, he 
proceeded to the town. The king having finished his lenten meal, directed 
Itaholo to wash the platter. In doing so the latter carelessly let it fall, and 
thus broke it into five pieces. That very day many htukshus said to Foe, 
“ The platter is broken into five pieces.” Foe replied ; “ In the five 
hundred years immediating following my death, wicked bhihhus shall divide 
the treasure of the Pi ni (Vina } a) into five classes.” It afterwards so hap- 
pened that five disciples of the rank of Yeou pho Ihteou to (perhaps the 
Sanscrit Upagvpta ) divided the great treasure of the precepts of 

the Tathagata according to their own views, in the following manners 
♦ San hang fa sou, B. IX. p. 16 v. 
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1st. Tan wou te, or Tan mo khieau to. — This word signifies the destruc - 
(ion of darkness (apparently Tamoghna). This class is also called 

the ‘ Treasure of the law and the “ Precepts divided into four parts.” 
It is said in the Ta tsy king ; “ After my Ni phan, all my disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred hooks ; they shall copy them, study 
them, bring them to the highest perfection, and shall publish the words 
thereof, which shall be called the Destruction of darkness. This class shall 
be that of Tan wou te.” The four parts of these precepts are ; 1st, the law 
of th ePikhieou: 2d, the law of theft khieouni; 3d, the law of those 
who have received the prohibitions ; and 4th, the law of the departed. 

2d. Sa pho to. — This Sanscrit word signifies the sum, or the precepts of 
the lectures (of Upasi). This class is likewise called the True Law of the 
three worlds. It is said in the Ta tsy king . “ After my Ni phan all my 
disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall un- 
ceasingly study them ; and they shall add explanations and commentaries, 
so as entirely to solve all difficulties. This class shall be that of the 
pho to.” 

3d. Kia se Kouei. — This Sanscrit word signifies ‘ contemplation of the 
double void it is the rule of perfect existence. It is said in the Ta tsy 
king, “ After my Ni phan all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books ; they shall say that there is no more Ego, and shall 
thus cast away their errors as dead carcases. 

4th. Mi ska se. — This Sanscrit word implies * that which is not manifest 
and cannot be perceived.’ This class is also called that of “ the precepts 
divided into five parts.” It is said in the Ta tsy king, “After my Ni 
phan, all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of sacred books. The. 
similitudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist ; there shall be naught 
but empty space. This class shall be that of the Mi sha se.” The five 
parts of these precepts are, 1st. The observances of the Pi khieau, 2d. 
Those of the Pi khieouni. 3d. The law of received prohibitions; 4th. 
The law of the departed ; 5th. The law of the monks. 

5th. Pho thso fou lo. — This Sanscrit word signifies ‘ calf.’ It is said 
that in very remote antiquity there was an immortal who had sexual con- 
nexion with a calf. The latter produced a son, and hence the name calf 
remained in the family. In this class are discussed the vanity of Ego as 
well as the five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge). It is said in the Ta tsy King . “ After nry AT phan 
all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books. All 
v-tin.ll proclaim that there is but one Ego, ami they shall not explain the 
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similitude of the* -void. This shall be called the i-l »S3 of the Pho th*o fun 
lo* — Kl. 

(10) Were not committed to writing. — In Ceylon, trom tlie time of the 
introduction of Buddhism in that inland under king Devenv Paetissa (23f> 
jeais after the death of Buddlia; to the time of king A alagambu (013 years 
and 9 months after the same epoch), the Buddhist doctrines were transmitted 
only by tradition and preaching. But at this time thirty-six learned priests 
taking counsel together, and being of opinion that in after ages there might 
arise priests of inferior capacity, collected together by the authority of the 
king, five hundred priests of recognised learning and sanctity ; and having 
assembled at a placed called Matula, began collecting and transcribing the 
fcacied nooks. t—C. L. 

(11) *1 pi tan — A Sanscrit word (Abhidharma) signifying ‘ the peerless 
Law it is one of the three Tsang or * receptacles that is, one of the 
three classes of books which contain the text and the sense of the laws. 
(See Chap. XVI. note 22). 

According to another classification of the sacred books, there are eight 
containants which comprise the different kinds of king, the tin, the lun 
and the chew. King signifies laic , a constant and unchanging thing. 
Whatever the saints have ruled, is called law ; that which the heretics can 
neither change nor destroy, is called constant, or invariable. Liu is the 
law ; it is that which distinguishes the light and the weighty, and withstands 
sin. Lun are the d : seourses which expound the most profound meaning of 
the laws. Cheou signifies rote . it designates prayers and invocations. 
Amongst all these books there are different ones for the great and the less 
translation , for the Ching teen (Sravaka) and the Vonan kio (Pratyeka 
Buddha). Those of the Ching wen are ; 1st. The ‘ receptacle of the king,* 
which comprises the four A han (Agam.v. A han signifies ‘ the peerless 
lair / because the law of the age admits of comparison with no other law. 
The four A han are ; the long A han (dirgagnma). the wean A han (madia- 
maguna), the mixed A han (samyuktagama), and the supplementary 
A han (angottaragama), vhich, doubtless by mistake, the comnienta’oi 
m the San tsang fa sou quotes* as the fust. 2d. The receptacle of the Pre- 
cepts, m which are comprised those of the four Fen (degree''), namely those 
of the Pi kficou , of the Pi khreou ui , of the Cheou kiai ueceivcd piohibi- 
tions) and of the Miei chang (terminated disputes') ; the ten Soung (lec- 
tures'), of Foe's disciple Yeou pho h and others. 3d. The receptacles of 
the discourses, that is, the Apt tan and otheis. 4th. The receptacle of 

* Yin }J Mine t, quolcd in the 6'u/t hair- fa •< »n, B. \\, p. 17 and stum.!. 

t t fW, \ „l U. p. 4;j, " ' 1 
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prayers ; this includes the Dharani , to remove all sickness and avoid all 
evil. Dharani is a Sanscrit word signifying invocation , or that which will 
promote good and restrain evil. The four Tsang are peculiar to the Prafye- 
ka Buddhas. 5th. The receptacle of the king , in which are comprised the 
Miao fa yun hoa king, the Tafang Foe hoa yen , and other King. 6th. The 
receptacle of the precepts , such as the Shen kiai king of the Phou sas, the 
prohibitions of the Fan tvang and others. 7th. The receptacle of the dis- 
courses, such as the Ta chg tou lun, the Shg ty king, and others, 8th. 
The receptacle of the prayers , such as the Ling yen cheou, the Ta pei , and 
other prayers.* — C. L. 

(12) A copy qf the sacred books. — We have seen that this word applies 
more particularly to the Sutras. (Chap. XVI. note 24). The enumera- 
tion which Fa hian here gives of the collection he had made is one of the 
most inteiesting points of his narrative ; and the number of the Gdthas or 
verses he assigns to each book, proves that many of these works were very 
extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some special details 
connected with this subject ; but we must again refer to the more general 
classification given by M. Remusat, in the notes to Chap. XVI. — C. L. 

(13) The Fan language ; i. e. the Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(14) Ta chhing. — The last of the little band who accompanied our pil- 
gtiw from Chhany 1 an . See Chap. I. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Kingdom of Chen pho. — Kingdom of lo mo h ti. la hiun embarks. He ar- 
rives at the kingdom of Lions. 

Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the dis- 
tance of eighteen yeou yun,' you arrive at the great kingdom 
Chen yho* on the southern bank of the stream. In the chapels 
of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe sat, they have 
erected towers which are apparently inhabited by ecclesiastics . 5 
Thence proceeding easterly about fifty yeou yun* you come to the 
kingdom of To mo li ti , 5 There is the embouchure into the sea.' 

* Hoa yen king, quoted ill the Suti tsang fa sou., B. XXXI. p. 6 v. 

•1 v 3 
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In tliib kingdom there are twenty-four seng km Ian , all peopled 
by the clergy, and the Law of Foe is flourishing. 

Fa liian dwelt there two years, occupied in transcribing the 
sacred books and depicting the images. At this time some mer- 
chants putting to sea in large vessels, shaped their course to the 
south-west ; and in the beginning of winter, the wind being then 
favourable, after a navigation of fourteen nights and as many 
days, he arrived at the Kingdom of Lions . 1 The people of the 
country (of To mo li ti) assert that this kingdom is about seven 
hundred yeou yard distant from tlieir’s. It is situated on an 
island ; it is fifty yeou yard from east to west, and from north to 
south, thirty yeou yan. 10 To the right and to the left there are 
small islets to the number of a hundred ; their distance from each 
other is in some cases ten li, in others from twenty to two hun- 
dred li ; all are dependent upon the great island. Many preci- 
ous things and pearls are procured there. There is a district 
which produces the jewel Mo hi," and which may be about ten li 
square. The king sends thither people to protect it, and when 
they have gathered the jewels he takes three pieces out of everv 
ten. 

NOTES. 

(1) Eighteen yeou pans. About 24 leagues. — Kl. 

(2) The great kingdom of Chen ])o. — Champa or Cham- 

J 

/input i, is the name of the ancient capital of Kama, king of Anga desa, 
and elder brother, by bis mother, of the Pdndu piinces, being the son ot 
Siirya and Kunti before the marriage of the latter with 1‘dtulu. The town 
for this reason bore also the n'nic of Karnapura, und it was situated on the 
site of the present Bhaghulpotc, or at least not far from that place. We 
have seen that the kings of Anga, were for a long time the suzerains of the 
princes of Magadha, but that the latter emancipated themselves from their 
tributary condition under the reign of Maha Padma, who with his son Bim- 
basara overcame the kingdom of Anga and made it a province of their own. 

Hiuan thsang plices the kingdom of Chen pho in Mid-India, and -ives it 
four thousand li in circumference. The capital was protected on the” north 
by the Ganges, and was more than forty h in circuit. 11 The country he 
adds, is feitde, the climate warm," In his time there were half a scoie of 
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kid Ian, for tire most part in a state of dilapidation ; and not more than 
two hundred monks. The heretics had about twenty temples.* The name 
Champa is still found on some maps, preserved in that of Champanagar . 
— Kl. 

(3) Inhabited by ecclesiastics. — We may infer from this expression 
that Fa hian did not land from the vessel in which he descended the 
Ganges. — Kl. 

(4) Nearly fifty yeou yons. — About 68 leagues. — Kl. 

(5) At the kingdom of To mo li ti, — Hiuan thsang calls this kingdom 
Tan mo ly ti. “ It belongs, says he, to Mid-India : it is fourteen hundred 
li iu extent and its capital is ten li in circumference. It i 3 situated on the 
sea shore, and great traffic is there cairied on by land and by water.” He 
found there ten kia tan inhabited by more than a thousand monks. The 
heietics had about fifty temples. Hard by the town was a tower erected 
by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the four past Buddhas, and of other 
memorials of their lives and acts, of which traces existed in the neighbour- 
hood.-)- To mo li ti or Tan mo ly ti, is the transcription of rn^f^FIt, 
Timralipli, which signifies “ spotted with copper.” The place which 
formerly bore this name is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of the 
Kughli (more properly Rupnarain) not far from Calcutta. The Mahavansa 
calls it Tamalitti, corresponding exactly with our author’s transcription. 
This country enjoyed, according to the Buddhists, great renown in ancient 
times. At the close of the 5th century before our era, the king Dharma- 
soka, sovereign of all Jambudwipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an 
ambassador who embarked at this port. According to the narratives of 
Fa hian and lliuun thsang, this town was still of consideiable importance in 
the 5th and 7th centuries. — Kl. 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the name of this province 
is Tamalipti (affected with sorrow); whence it follows, if this orthography 
he correct, that there is no need to invent the form Tumrahpti in order to 
infer from it the Pali Tamalitti. — E, 13. 

(6) The entrance to the sea : — that is, of the Ganges. This circumstance 
leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this country, and we may further 
infer from the account of Fa hian, that the Ilughli was iu his time one of the 
principal branches of the Ganges. — Kl. 

(7) The kingdom of Lions. — In Chinese, Sse tseu koitc, which is the trans- 
lation of the Sanscrit (‘having lions'). Hiuan thsang writes the 

name Seng kia lo, and says that the country is comprised within the limits 

* Pmn i turn, 13. LXXY. art. 13. 
t Ibid. art. 18. 
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of India, lie gives it seven thousand It in circumference ; and the principal 
town 40 li. He adds that this island was formerly called that of ‘Jewels,' 
because of the number of precious things it produced. 51 ' Further details 
will be found in the notes to the following chapter. — Kl. 

(8) Seven hundred yeou yan . — About 930 leagues. — Kl. 

(9) Fifty yeou yan. — 68 leagues. — Kl. 

(10; Thirty yeou yan : — about forty leagues. As M. Remusat remarks, 
these distances and their proportions are accurate ; but Fa lii an is deceived 
precisely as Eratosthenes was in giving greater extent to Ceylon in longitude 
than in latitude. By the little islands grouped to the right and the left, it 
is evident that he means the Maldives. — C. L. 

(11) The jewel Mo ni. — In the original Mo ni chu , chn properly signi- 
fying a pearl, but in the general sense to be here taken, a jewel. 

Mani, in Sanscrit, is a jewel , precious stone , and corresponds in some mea- 
sure with the Chinese chu. Pearls are called niukld, in the same 

<j 

language ; but a precious stone is called the jewel of Mani ; pearls more- 
over are not here spoken of, but carbuncles, which are said to emit rays 
of light in the night time. The description of the Manx given in Buddhist 
works is fabulous. — KL 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Description of the kingdom of Lions.— Prints of the feet of Toe. — Monastery 
of the Mountain without Fear. — The tree Pei to. The tooth of Foe. —Ceremo- 
nies pei formed m honor ot it.— Chapel ot Po tin. — The Sam&nedn 'Thu mo 
kiu tin. 

This kingdom 1 was originally uninhabited by man ; only demons, 
genii , 2 and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic 
came, the genii and the demons appeared not, hut set forward their 
precious commodities marked with the exact price ; if these suit- 
ed the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods.’ As these 
traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants of other 
* Vian i turn, B. I.X VI. art. 4. p, 11 v. 
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kingdoms learnt that this country was very beautiful ; these also 
came, and eventually established a great kingdom. 

This country is temperate ; the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is unknown. The grass and the trees are ever ver- 
dant. The sowing of the fields is at the pleasure of the people ; 
there is no (fixed) time for that. 

When Foe arrived in this country he was desirous of convert- 
ing the wicked dragons.* By the strength of his divine foot, he 
left the print of one of his feet to the north of the royal city, and 
the print of the other on the summit of a mountain . 5 The two 
traces are at the distance of fifteen yeou yan * from each other- 
Over the mark of that to the north of the royal city, they have 
built a great tower forty chang' high. It is embellished with 
gold and silver, and the most precious materials are combined to 
form its walls. They have moreover erected a seng lia lan, 
called the Mountain without Fear* where are five thousand 
ecclesiastics. They have erected a hall to Foe, with carvings in gold 
and in silver. Amongst all the precious things to be seen there, 
is an image of blue jasper, two chang high ; its entire body is 
formed of the seven precious things. It sparkles with splendour, 
and is more majestic than can be described. 

Many years had now elapsed since Fa hi an left the Land of 
llaa .- 9 the people with whom he had mingled were men of foreign 
lands. The hills, the rivers, the plants, the trees, — every thing 
that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And what was more, 
those who had begun the journey with him were now separated 
from him ; some had remained behind, and some had died. Ever 
reflecting on the past , 10 his heart was thougthful and dejected. 
Suddenly, while at the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant presenting in homage to it a fan of white lute- 
string of the country of Tsui}' Without any one percehing it, 
this excited so great an emotion that the tears flowed and filled 
his eyes. 

The ancient kings of this country sent to the Kingdom of the 
Middle in quest of the seeds of the tr qc Fee to ,' 1 They planted 
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these alongside the hall of Foe. When the tree was about twenty 
chang' 3 high it leant to the south-east. The king, fearful that 
it would fall, caused it to be supported by eight or nine pillars, 
which formed an enclosure supporting it. The tree, in the centre 
of the place where it was propped up, put forth a branch which, 
perforating the pillar, descended to the earth, and took root. Its 
size was about four icei. li These pillars, although cleft in twain, 
and thrown down, have not been removed by the people. Beueath 
the tree they have erected a chapel in which there is a seated 
image. The Clergy of Reason habitually and unremittingly wor- 
ship it. 

In the city they have moreover erected an edifice for a Tooth 
of Foe. It is entirely constructed with the seven precious things. 
The king purifies himself and abstains from the observance of 
brahmanical rites. The inhabitants of the city possess faith and re- 
verence, and are firm in their convictions. From the earliest times 
of this kingdom, they have never experienced famine, scarcity, 
calamity, or trouble. The clergy have in their treasury an infi- 
nity of precious things, and Mo ni beyond price. The king 
having entered into this treasury, beheld a jewel Mo ni, and 
immediately felt a desire to carry it away. Three days after he 
made amends. He sent for the clergy, and prostrating himself 
before them, repented. Opening his heart to them, he said, 
“ I desire that you should enact a law, forbidding future kings to 
enter your treasury ; at least, until they shall have accomplished 
forty sacrifices in the character of mendicants ; then let it be lawful 
for them to enter.” 

The town is inhabited by many magistrates and grandees, and 
the merchants 8a pho." The houses are beautiful, and the 
public edifices well adorned. The streets and the roads are level 
and straight. In all the crossways there are halls built for 
preaching. On the eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day 
of the moon, they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multi- 
tude of the four castes assembles to listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may have amongst them altoge- 
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tiier from fifty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all eat in, 
common. The king, moreover, has in the town, five or six 
thousand whom he supplies with food in common. Whenk 
these are hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes in quest of I] 
what he requires. They only take as much as their pots will/ 
contain quite full, and return. _ 

The tooth of Poe 1 ® is commonly exposed to the public in the 
middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a preacher, 
who, clad in royal robes and mounted on the elephant, beats a 
drum and calls out, saying, “ The Phou sa, in the course of three 
A seng hi,' practised mortifications without regard to his person 
or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; he tore out his 
eyes to give them to a man ; he cut his own flesh to redeem a pi- 
geon ; he sacrificed his head to present it in alms ; he cast his body 
to a famished tiger, and spared not even the marrow of his bones. 1 ' 
Thus, by such austerities, and by the practice of mortifications for 
the good of all living beings, even thus did he become Foe. During 
the forty nine years that he continued in the world, he preached 
the law, and converted by the doctrine. Those who were un- 
settled, he confirmed ; those who knew not the rules, knew them. 


All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into Ni 
liouan ; since his Ni honan 1497 years 15 have elapsed. When the 
Eyes of the World were quenched, all living beings experienced 
deep sorrow.” Teu days after this, the tooth of Foe is conveyed 
to the chapel of the Mountain without Fear. Every man in the 
kingdom, enlightened by the doctrine, and anxious to promote 
happiness, comes from his quarter, to level the roads, to adorn the 
highways and streets, to scatter all sorts of flowers and perfumes. 
Then, after the chaunts, the king causes to be displayed on both 
sides of the road, representations of the five hundred successive 
manifestations' 0 in which the Phou sa assumed different forms ; 


such as that of Sin ta non, the transformation into lightning," that 
of the king of the elephants, 2 ' and that of the stag-horse. 83 These 
figures, painted in various colours, are carefully executed and ap- 
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pear living At last the tooth of Foe is carried through the 
midst of the road, and is adored wherever it passes. Arrived at 
the chapel of the ^Mountain without Fear, they ascend into 
the hall of Foe ; they burn there perfumes, making accumulated 
clouds; they perform religious acts without intermission night 
and day the whole of the ninety days. The tooth is then con- 
veyed back to the chapel in the town. This chapel is very ele- 
gant ; during the day, they open the gates and perform the 
ceremonies according to the law. 

To the east of the Chapel without Fear there is a hill on which 
is a chapel named Po thi, n where there may be two thousand 
ecclesiastics. Amongst their number is a Samancan of great 
virtue, named Tha mo hi.u ti, whom the people of the country 
hold in great veneration. He hath dwelt in a stone house near 
forty years, constantly occupied in charitable acts. lie has suc- 
ceeded in domesticating in the same house serpents and rat;, 
without either doing injury to the other. 

NOTES. 

(1) This kingdom .— The fubulous origin of Cevlon, as detailed by Iliuan 
Ihsang, is evidently borrowed from traditions collected in the place itself, 
or drawn up from the originals, although (hireling in some notable respects 
from the accounts of the Singhalese. Accoiding to the Chinese traveller 
the daughter of a king of southern India, set out on a lucky day, to marry 
tiie prince of a neighbouring country. Her escort fled at the sight of a lion, 
leaving her exposed to his attack. 15ut the king of the lions, placing her 
upon his back, bore her away to his den, situated in a remote part of the 
mountains. There lie caught deer for her, and brought her fruits, and 
furnished all her wants according to the season. For months and rears that 
princess lived with him, and eventually becoming eticeiute, she brought fortii 
a son and a daughter, who in form were human, although begotten by a 
being of so dilfeicnt a nature. The son giew apace, and soon acquired 
strength equal to his father. Having attained puberty, and become sensible 
of his manly virtue, he inquired of his mother, “ How can a beast of the 
forest be my sire, when my mother is human ? Not being of the same species 
how can they copulate ?” The mother having appihed him of wlnt had 
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formerly happened, — “ Men and beasts, he added, are of natures wholly dis- 
tinct ; let us immediately fly from this place and return no more.” “ Be- 
fore fleeing,” rejoined the mother, “ let us be sure that we can.” The son 
then began to follow the lion ; he climbed the mountains with him ; traversed 
the defiles, and examined the passes with care : then one day when his sire 
was far away, he took his mother and sister in his arms and reached the 
places of human habitation. The mother said ; ‘‘Let us carefully conceal 
our secrets, and avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despise us. Let us go hence to the kingdom of my father ; we are in- 
secure in a land where the religion of the people is different from our own.” 
The inhabitants having asked them whence they came, they replied, “ We 
are originally of these countries ; exiled into far-away parts, children and 
mother, we mutually aid each other and seek cur homes again.” The 
people of the country, touched with compassion, immediately hastened to 
provide them with whatever they required. Meanwhile the king of the 
lions, returning to his cave, and finding neither his dear son nor daughter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the mountains and sought the dwellings 
of men. The earth shook with his roar. He attacked both man and beast, 
destroying every thing that had life. The inhabitants came out immediately to 
take and destroy him. They beat the drums, sounded the great conchs, 
and armed with cross-bows and spears, formed themselves into bands 
the better to resist the danger. The king commanded them to keep toge- 
ther, and putting himself at their head, they gradually stole through the 
forest and passed the hills. The roaring of the enraged lion struck terror 
into man and beast, who fled away in alarm. The king proclaimed that who- 
ever should capture the lion and so deliver the kingdom from the calamity 
which afflicted it, should be rewarded with all manner of honors and rewards. 
On hearing this proclamation of the king, the son, addressing his mother, 
«aid to her ; “ Our wretchedness is extreme ! I know not how to alleviate 
it. I must answer this appeal.” “ Say not so” replied his mother; “ though 
this be a savage beast, lie is not the less tby father ; and our misfortunes 
aie no sufficient reason that you should destroy him.” The son rejoined ; 
“ Men and beasts are of different natures; what relations of justice can 
exist between them ? Our right is that of resistance; what hope can lie 
entertain in liis breast?” Thus said, he armed himself with a dagger, and 
offered to fulfill the king’s command. A numerous band accompanied him. 
The lion was couching in the forest ; not a man dared to approach him. 
As soon as the son appealed the lion fell upon him and threw him to the 
ground ; when the latter, full of rage and forgetting their relationship, plun- 
gtd his dagger into the lion’s belly. The lion suffered great anguish Loin 
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the wound, and died, still preserving his tender love for his son as if the 
latter had done him no injury. The king then asked, “ Who is this man 1 
if there be aught supernatural in him, we must give him the rewards, hut 
punish him also severely.” The son having narrated his history, “ Ap- 
proach,” said the king; “ thy sire was savage and could have no paternal af- 
fection. The nature of wild animals is difficult to subdue, and wicked senti- 
ments are easily produced in their hearts. To destroy that which is noxi- 
ous to a people, is a noble action ; to take the life of one’s father is to do 
violence to the heart. Rewards of every kind shall honor this action, but 
exile shall punish the transgression. Thus shall the law of the state be 
respected, and the word of the king be free of duplicity.” He then equip- 
ped two large vessels, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling that the son of the lion should remain longer in the kingdom ; he 
gave him young men and young damsels for his rewatd, who set sail in 
different vessels according to their sex. That on which the young men 
embarked reached the Island of Jewels ; and, as many precious things were 
found there, there these remained. In the sequel, some merchants having 
landed on that island, the inhabitants kdled the chief of them, retained 
their wives and had many children. Tney elected chiefs to govern and 
magistrates for the regulation of affairs ; they founded towns, built villages, 
and in memory of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom 
they had established by his name. The vessel on which the damsels em- 
barked, arrived at the western part of Persia, in a country inhabited by 
genii : those who landed had children by their intercourse with the genii, 
and established the “ Great Occidental kingdom of Women.” 

The natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark complexions, 
square chins, and lofty foreheads ; they are robust and bold ; their temper 
is hot and passionate, llow can they, who are the descendants of a savage 
beast, endure insult ?* — C. L. 

*2) Only demons and genii .— The greater number oftravcllers who have 
been led to investigate the religious and historical traditions of Ceylon, 
make mention of these supernatural beings, with whom the first colonists 
from India for a long time struggled e,e they obtained qmet possession of 
the entire island. According to the Rajavali, demons possessed Ceylon 
during 1844 years, namely, from the time of its depopulation consequent 
upon the famous wars betwixt Rama and Rdvana, to the time when Sdkya 
Muni, desirous of establishing his religion in that island, created an exten- 
sive fire which destroyed the whole couutiy and compelled the demons to 
flee to the ocean and take refuge in the island of Yak-gin demna.f Accoid- 
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ing to the computation of some authors, this happened when Buddha was 35 
years of age ; 588 B. C. and 45 before the Nirvana.* 

Hiuan thsang repeats, with that pretentious prolixity which is common 
with him, those Buddhist legends which relate how Seng kia lo (Sinbala) 
effected the riddance of Ceylon for ever from the demons who had with- 
drawn before the power of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest 
of their race. In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it is stated 
that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was an iron town inhahabited by fire 
hundred Lo sha women, (Rakshasi), or female demons, whose craftiness 
was equalled by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for commercial purposes, the Lo sha , bringing perfumes and playing upon 
various instruments, advanced to meet them and invite them to enter the 
town for repose and amusement. Seduced by the beauty and conversation 
of these women, the merchants had (sexual) commerce with them, and each 
of them brought forth a son. Thp chief of these strangers* was Seng kia, and 
his son was named Seng kia lo. The latter having in a dream had a revela- 
tion of the dangers which threatened him, he and his companions secretly 
gained the seashore, and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped from, 
the island. The queen of the Lo sha flew in pursuit of Seng kia lo, and 
endeavoured by her charms andcarresses to seduce him to return : but, im- 
moveable, Seng kia lo pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with 
his sword, — saying, “ Thou art a Lo sha , I am a man ; being of different 
natures, we should never unite ; if we do so, we shall be mutually wretched. 
It must be that your destiny should fulfil itself! ” Then the Lo sha pub- 
licly reproaching Seng kia lo with his conduct and his ingratitude, accused 
him of having abandoned her, rejected her, and overwhelmed her with male- 
dictions and insults after having taken her to wife and accepted her presents. 
The king touched with her complaints and blinded by her beauty, protected 
her against Seng kia lo, and, despising the cautions of the latter, took her to 
wife. But in the middle of the night she flew hack to the Isle of Jewels 
and returned instanter with five hundred other Lo sha, carrying desolation 
and slaughter into the palace of the king. She laid hold of all who were there* 
and glutting themselves with the flesh and blood of some, and bearing off 
the carcasses of others, returned to the Isle. Next morning, by daylight, 
the magistrates and the courtiers assembled for the royal audience, and 
awaited long the opening of the palace gates. Seeing none, and hearing 
none, they crossed the threshold, and found in the halls nought but piles of 
bones ’ Turning away from the sight, they uttered loud cries, and wept in 
ignorance of the cause of such so great a misfortune. Seng kia lo apprised 
* Trans, ds. Society, \ oh III. p. 58, 
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tiiem of the whole, and having narrated what had happened to himself, they, 
sti uck with his courage and wisdom, elected him far king. He then prepar- 
ed arms, and having collected troops embaiked to defy the power of the 
Lo ska. Having overcome these he compelled them to throw themselves 
into the sea, and take refuge in a neighbouring island ; and then destroyed the 
iron town. Presently people from all sides Hocked to the island, and a 
kingdom was established which bore the name of the king, Seng kia lo.* 
The Singhalese books state that it was Vijiya (Yijava), son of Sinhala, 
who at the head of seven hundred warriors, and with the aid of Can- any, 
effected the destruction of the supernatural beings that remained in the 
island after the expedition of Sakya Muni amongst them.f — C. L. 

(it They took the goods. — This account exhibits a cuiious analogy with 
’he well known passage in Pliny, which ascribes the same mode of traffic 
to the Seres : Fluminis nlteriore npa merces positas juxta venalia tolli ah 
his, si placent permutatio.Z — R. 

(4) Converted the wicked dragons. — The dragons and the genii which 
originally inhabited Ceylon, were called, the former Kagas, and the second 
Yakshas, in Pali 1'akka. Their conversion by Sakya Muni has furnished 
Singhalese writers with numerous legends which, with the traditions relating 
to Vijaya, form the heroic age in the history of Ceylon. Every thing is 
supernatural in these legends ; the journey of Sakya from central India 
through the air, his discussions with the Yakshas, the miracles he performed 
to convince them, and the circumstances attending their final expulsion from 
fie island, which ever after adhered to the faith of Sakya. Side by side 
with these legends are those referring to Vijaya Sinhahihu , who came 
from Kalinga, with seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited 
extent of coast. If there be any thing historical in these incoherent and 
c..en conti ad ictorv narratives, it is rather in the legends relating to Vijaya 
than in those detailing the pretended journey of Sakya. These several 
recitals may be consulted in the compilation of Uphnm. We may remark 
that the account given of the arrival of Matumla in Ceylon, and the conver- 
sion of the king Devempaetissa, would seem to prove that it was only under 
'his prince, that is to say, if Ceylonese chronology be correct, about the 
fourth century before our era, that Buddhism was established in Ceylon. § 
— E. B. 

According to the Chinese, one century after the Nirvana, Mo hi yn ti lo 

* I’nin i tinn , 13. LXYT. art. 4, pp. 13—16 v. 
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(Mahendra) , younger brother of king Asoka, abandoned the world and pro- 
ceeded to diffuse the doctrine among the inhabitants of Ceylon. These 
changed their customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 
later, the doctrines of Foe were divided into two classes, denominated Mo 
ho pi ho lo (Mahaviuara) , and the other A po ye chi li (Abhayashri).* — 
C. L. 

(5) The print of his feet on the top of a mountain. — This mountain, 
from its height and the veneration with which it is regarded, has ever 
attracted the attention of travellers, to whom it is known as Adam's Peat’;. 
At the time of Sakya’s third visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his 
first, Saman-deva Raja came to adore him, and said, “ Behold, O Buddha, 
that lofty mountain, whose name is Samana kuta, blue as a rock of sap- 
phire, its summit concealed in the clouds 1 Many Buddhas have there left 
their relics, by means of which the memory of their transit through the 
world is preserved among men. Deign to add one jewel to these, and 
leai e there the impress of thy foot, which shall be to this islea precious 
blessing.” On this Buddha raised himself to the clouds, and hovering above 
the mountain, the latter sprung from its base to receive in the air the im- 
press of the blessed foot, and then fell back again to the place it occupies 
to this day.f 

Buddhists mention a great many prints of this kind ; the veneration these 
receive, scarcely inferior to that paid to Buddha himself, has no doubt con- 
ted to augment the number. It is quite plain that every country must have 
its own, and that each sect pretend to honor in it the divinty it adores, or 
the head of the doctrine it has embraced. AU therefore do not belong to 
Sakya Muni ; indeed the Pali texts recognise but five genuine ones, named 
Pancha pra patha, ‘ the five divine feet.’ Capt. Low has devoted an 
article to this subject in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London. — C. L. 

The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on which it exists, 
Hammanelle Siripade, or more exactly, Samadhela Sripuda, that is, 1 the 
sacred foot of the mountain of Samana.’ Samana, or Saman, is the tutelary 
God of this mountain. In the Mahavansa this mountain is called Samanta 
kata parvata, and it is very probable that Samanta kuta is the primitive 
form of Samauhela. Valentyn has given a minute and exact account of 
this mountain and the images found on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in his 
description of Ceylon ; a work of which Weston has made extensive use in 
his compilation of Singhalese History. This mountain, according to Valeu- 
tyn, is situated about fourteen German miles from Colombo. Its summit 
f i’i .111 i Inin, B. LX\ I. t Cpham, Yol. II. p. 23. 
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can be reached only by means of an iron chain fixed to the rock, the links 
of which serve as steps. The summit forms an area of a hundred and 
fifty paces in length and a hundred and ten in breadth. In the centre of 
this space is a stone seven or eight feet long and projecting about three feet 
from the soil. It is there that devotees imagine that they recognise the 
print, some of Sakya Muni's foot, others of Adam’s. 

The Singhalese however admit of only one print on the mountain Saman- 
?iela ; a few traditions only affirm that Sakva Muni placed one of his feet 
upon Samanhela and another upon that of the Madura. What may have 
given rise to the tradition of the twofold impress mentioned by Fa hian 
is that the mountain is divided into two summits, upon one of which is to 
be seen the Sripada ; but the distance of fifteen yeou yans which according 
to our author, separates these footprints, is certainly exaggerated. Lastly, 
as we have just had occasion to see, there is nothing more common amongst 
Buddhist nations than the existence of such prints of the feet of Sakya. 
Even in Ceylon it is stated that he left such memorials in other parts of 
the island, and in particular in the bed of the river Calamy.* — E. B. 

(6) Fifteen yeou yam . — CO or 70 English miles. 

(7; Forty chang . — A chany is a measure of ten Chinese feet ; and the 
* Chinese foot is eight lines shorter than ours. Taking the chany as equal 
to three metres and sixty centimetres, the height of this tower would be 
twenty-two metres. — C. L. 

(8) The Mountain without Fear . — in Chinese, Wou ’ tea . Hiuan thsang 
appears not to have known this building ; in fact he does not mention the 
temple of the Tooth of Foe , of which we shall speak immediately, nor of 
another smaller temple near it, in the vicinity of the king's palace. Both 
were sumptuously adorned. t — C. L. 

The Sanscrit name of this Seng hia tan is Ahhayayiri , a word which 
means exactly ‘ the mountain of security.' The Mahiivansa and the Raja* 
ratnakan state, that the king Walakanabhaya, or accoidmg to the latter 
work, Deveny Paetissa, caused the temple of a heathen named Gu lie (doubt- 
less Giri) to be destroyed, and caused to be constructed upon its site twelve 
temples consecrated to Sakya, which communicated with each other ; and in 
the midst of which was erected an immense vihara. He then combined his 
own name Ahhaya with that of Giri , so that the entire monument was 
named Ahhaya Giri.% According to the Mahavansa, this event took place 
about the year 43f> of Buddha, or about eighty-seven years before our era. 
Possibly the explanation thus given by Singhalese authorities is somewhat 

* Upham, Yol. I. p. 7, and Vol. II p 22, 23. 

t I’mu t ton, I* LX VI. art 4. p 17. 

$ Vyham, Vol. l.p. 219, Vol.il. p, 43. 
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stiained ; for by bolding to the sense of the word Abhaya Giri, which is 
regularly rendered ‘ Mountain of Security,' there is no need to have re- 
course to the history of the priest Gin, and the more so as this name does 
not appear suitable for a man. It is as well to note that Fa hian under- 
stood this word in the sense in which we have just explained it, so that he 
had more accurate information than is to be found in Singhalese legends. 
— E. B. 

(9) The land of Han , — or China. According to the practice of the Chinese, 
their country is designated after the dynasties which have ruled it with the 
greatest glory, even after they have long ceased to reign. 

(IOj Reflecting upon the past ; — in the text, looking back upon the sha- 
dow. 

(11) The land of Thsin . — The name of a celebrated dynasty which is 
ordinarily applied to all China, but which here more particularly desig- 
nates the province of Shen si of which Fa hian was a native. — C. L. 

(12j The tree Pei to . — In Sanscrit, Bodhi, a name given from the cir- 
cumstance of Buddha having acquired supreme intelligence under its shadow. 
According to Singhalese tradition it wasfrom Central India that the kings 
of Ceylon obtain a branch of this tree. The Rajavali states that Mahiodo Ku- 
mara, son of Dharmasoka, one of the successors of Chandragupta, drew 
aiound the right branch of the Bodhi tree a yellow line, and that he entreat- 
ed the gods that that branch should be transported to Ceylon. In an instant 
the branch detached itself from the tree as if it had been cut with a saw, 
and rising in the air, it sped to Ceylon, where it was received in a golden 
vase and afterwards planted in consecrated ground.* This event took place 
in the reign of the Singhalese king Dewenv l’aetissa. Now the year 238 
corresponds with our 307 B. C. if we admit the Singhalese computation, 
which if I am not mistaken, must be reduced by some fifty years to make 
it synchronise with other indications drawn from Brahmauical sources. A 
passage from the Rujanatnakari proves that the bodhi was planted near 
Anaradkapura, that at least to which Fa hian refers, and which was still 
flourishing in his time. Moreover the narratives of our traveller is much 
more copious than the Rajavali. According to the Mahacansa, which nar- 
rates the fact as detailed in the works quoted, the branch of the holy tree 
was conveyed to Ceylon in a less miraculous manner, that is, ou a ship. — 
E. B. 

(131 Twenty chang . — About 2(10 English feet. 

(14) Four Wei — About 231 English inches. 

( 13) i'a pho merchants. — Sa pho is the Chinese form of perhaps a Sin- 
' I'pham, Yol. II. p. 184. 
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ghalese expression ; but our historical and philological information connected 
with Ceylon, is not so circumstantial as to enable us on every occasion to 
restore with certainty such words and expressions as present themselves, 
more especially when a secondary interest attaches to them as in this in- 
stance would appear to be the case. 

(16) The tooth of Foe. — Buddhists recognise the authenticity of several 
relics of this kind, (see Chap. V. note 5. and Chap. XIII. note 8 :) but 
none is so celebrated as that here spoken of, nor has any been subject to 
such variety of foitune. The Singhalese name it the Dulada v:ahanse{t he 
honorable toothl. According to their accounts, Muhasana, who ascended 
the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death of Buddha, despatched an 
ambassador with rich presents to Gukdf>iha , king of Kalinga rata (Kalinga 
desa) in the south of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then 
in his possession. The king of Kalinga consented to yield it up ; but Maha- 
sana dying in the interval, it was received with the greatest solemnity by his 
son Kiertissry magawarna , who built a temple for its reception. Fourteen 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, the Maldbars came from the coast 
of Coromaodel to the attack of Ceylon, and having seized that country, per- 
secuted the faith, and carried off the sacred tooth to the banks of the 
Ganges (perhaps the Godavery). Eighty-six years afterwards, Mahalu 
Wtjayaba expelled the Malabars, and some years subsequently Paralra - 
mabahu brought back again to Ceylon the tooth of Buddha. In the latter 
part of the 16th Century, the Portuguese carried it off in their turn, when 
Constantino of Braganza, refused considerable sums for its redemption, and 
animated with religious zeal, publicly reduced it to ashes. Next morning 
however the priest of Buddha found another tooth in the corolla of a lotus, 
in every respect similar : and it is this that is now in the possession of the 
English, and for the restoration of which the late king of Burmah sent two 
embassies to Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the date discussed above, 
we may infer that our traveller visited Ceylon not long after the kmg of 
Kalinga had sent thither the tooth of Buddha. — C. L. 

For a very ample account of this celebrated relic and its fortunes the 
reader may refer to the late Hon. Mr. Tumour's account in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. p. 856, et seq., an account which he concludes 
by mentioning that he had held official custody of the relic since 1828 • it 
having been found necessary for the tranquillity of the country that the 
British Government should retain so precious an object in its own posses- 
«ion. “ During that period,” says Mr. Tumour, “ the sit-fold caskets in 
which it is enshrined have been twice opened ; once in May 182d at the 
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jequestof the natives, when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which 
lasted a fortnight ; and once in 1834, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady 
Horton seeing it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller, Baron 
Von Hugel was also present. The keys of the sanctuary are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual peiformance of the daily reli- 
gious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the temple.” 

I fear, however, that there are good grounds for believing that this object 
of idle curiosity and miserable superstition, guarded with so much pomp 
and care, has no pretensions whatever to a higher antiquity than the 1 Oth 
century at furthest ; and that we cannot boast with Col. Sykes, that “ this 
celebrated relic, after falling into the hands of the Mulabars and Portuguese 
is now safely lodged under the lock and key of the English.” The circum- 
stances under which it was destroyed, not by older of the Viceroy, D. Con- 
stantino de Braganza, as stated by M. Landresse, but in direct opposition to 
ins wishes, are thus detailed by the Portuguese historian, Diogo de Couto. 
“ As soon as the king of Pegu heard of the capture of Jafuapatam and the 
seizure of the tooth-ielicby the Viceroy, he despatched ambassadors to the 
latter, offering unlimited sums of gold for its redemption, and making pro- 
mises of eternal friendship and alliance in the event of compliance with his 
wishes. The Viceroy consulted his captains and counsellors, who were 
unanimous in thinking that so magnificent an offer should not be rejected. 
Meanwhile the rumour of this negociation reached the ears of the Arch- 
bishop, D. Caspar, who immediately went to the Viceroy, expostulated 
with him upon a traffic so dishonoring to God, and forbade him to sell for 
any amount of gold, an object which contributed to the perpetuation of 
idolatry among the heathen. The Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act 
upon his own responsibility in opposition to the wishes of the Archbishop ; 
but having summoned a council, to which the latter and all the clergy were 
invited, he laid before them the urgent necessities of the state, which might 
at once be relieved by so splendid a ransom. The subject was fully discuss- 
ed by the assembly, and it was finally determined that the ransom, were it 
even the whole world, could not be accepted, as being offensive to God,” 
The historian mentions by name the whole of the clergy who came to this 
honorable determination, and proceeds ; “This being agreed to, and a reso- 
lution being drawn out and signed by all present, a copy of which may be 
seen in the record-office ( torre do tombo), the Viceroy commanded the 
treasurer to bring forth the tooth, and then transferred it to the Archbishop. 
The latter, in the presence of all, with his own hands, put the tooth into a 
metal mortar, and having broken it into pieces, cast the fragments into a chaf- 
iingdi>U, which he then caused to be thrown, ashes, coals md all, into the 
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middle of the river, in the presence of all the people, who looked on from their 
windows and verandahs. The Viceroy murmured greatly at this transaction, 
saying that the heathen had no scarcity of other idols, would easily fashion 
another tooth as substitute for that which had been destroyed, and would 
pay it the same veneration ; while so great a sum of money would have been 
a substantial benefit to the state in its present need. To soothe the \ iceroy, 
and serve as a memorial of this event, the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, 
having in the centre a painting representing himself and the Archbishop 
at a table, around which were the other prelates and clergy who had been 
actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blazing chaffer ; while 
the heathen were standing by holding in tlieir hands bags of money which 
they threw upon the fire, with these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s 
name, CCCCC; and underneath the words Constantinus cceli cupidine 
cremavit crumenas , implying that Constantino, intent upon heaven, despis- 
ed worldly treasures,” &c. De Couto, Da histotia da India, Dec. VII. 
B. 9. Chap. XVII. On referring to a subsequent volume of the same 
history, I find that notwithstanding its complete destruction as here record- 
ed, this miraculous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in liis kingdom with extravagant festivals 
and rejoicings ! — J. \V. L. 

(17) In the course of three A seng ki. — This is the transcription of the 
Sanscrit Asankhya, which signifies innumerable and which is the first of the 
ten great numbers explained by Foe to indicate how boundless and inex- 
haustible are the virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwas, the 
ocean of their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments.* The 
Asankhya is equivalent to a hundred quadrillions. ” Asankhya signifies 
an infinite number; with what propriety speak ye of three Asankhyas 
asks the Am che lioi.” 11 Because,” it is retorted, “ I Vou sou signifies i«- 
numerable , and not without number 

Sakya Mum led the life of a Bodhisattwa during three Asankhyas. The 
first comprises the existence of three score and fifteen thousand Buddhas, 
(or three score and fifteen ages of the world, as a thousand Buddhas must 
appear in every age of the world) from Sakya, surnamed the ancient, to Shi 
khi Foe (Sikhi Buddha). In his earlier births Sakya Muni was a manu- 
facturer of tiles, and was named Ta kouang ming. Sakya the ancient hav- 
ing come to lodge with the tiler, the latter rendered him the triple service 
of preparing him a seat of grass, of enlightening him with a lantern, anti 
of giving him to drink. He worshipped Foe, and conceived the wish, if in 


Hoa yat. King, quoted m the tiang fa sou, 13. XLIII. p, lt>. 
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time to come he should become Foe, he should bear the name of his guest. 
Hence he is now called Shy kia wen. 

The second Asankhya b egins with Shi khi Foe, and presents a succession 
of seventy-six thousand Buddhas, up to the advent of Jan teng Foe (Dipan- 
kara Buddha). When Jan teng Foe was born, his body shone like a lamp ; 
and hence he took this name on attaining Buddhahood. Sakya, who was 
then named Jou toung , presented him with three lotus stalks ; he took off 
the deer skin with which he was clad and placed it under the feet of the 
Buddha to protect them from the mud and spread out his hair upon the 
ground. For this Jan teng said to him, tl In ninety-one Kalpas thou shalt 
become Buddha and shall be called Shy kia icen.* f 

Finally the third Asankhya embraces the lives of seventy-seven thousand 
Buddhas from Jan teng Foe to Pi pho shi (Vipasvi), the first of the seven 
Buddhas generally named together, and to whom invocations are collectively 
addressed.* — C. L. 

(18) He spared not the marrow of his bones. — These different acts of 
Sakya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa, have been detailed elsewhere. See 
particularly Chaps. IX. X. XI. 

Full particulars of many of these fabulous events, referred to Sakya’s 
anterior existences, may be found in M. Schmidt’s I Veher und Thor , as I 
have before intimated. — J. W. L. 

(ID) 1497 years have elapsed.—* There is too little agreement between the 
various dates given by Fa hian, as well as too little uniformity in his man- 
ner of computation to enable us to establish any well determined point of 
departure in his chronology. Nevertheless we may see that he here 
reckons after the Chinese Buddhic era most generally admitted (950 B. C.) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the Singhalese (543 B. C.) 
and according to which the year of the nirvana would correspond with 410 
A. D., a date which is also very certainly that of the abode of our traveller 
in Ceylon. A great religious movement at that time agitated the country ; 
the sttuggle which ensued between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and which 
ended, somewhat later, in the overthrow of the latter cult in the lands of its 
birth, had not yet exercised its baneful influence in Ceylon. On the con- 
trary, this island presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge from the intoler- 
ance of the Brahmans : and as happens in such cases, zeal redoubled with 
persecution. A learned priest from the continent of India, named Buddha - 
ghosa, after having to a great extent revived the religion of which he was a 
zealous partisan, had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
Ganges in Ava, and among the Burmans, (Crawford, Embassy to Ava, 
* Titian ten $$? huio yi, cited in the San tsang fa sou , 13. XII. p. 27. 
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p. 491 ; and Bournouf and Lassen Essal Sur le Pali, p. 62) when Fa liian 
arrived there under circumstance highly favourable for the objects of his 
voyage, as the account of the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifies. 
“ Since the origin of this kingdom, he observes, there has been no famine 
or scarcity, no calamity or troubles which shows that lie was there 
before the pestilence winch desolated this island under Upatissa at the 
beginning of the fifth century; and, especially, that he was there befoie 
the invasion of the Malabars, which occurred shoitly afterwards. Thus it 
is in the internal between these events and the time w hen the tooth of Foe 
was imported from the Peninsula, that we must fix the arrival of Fabian in 
Ceylon. We shall sec further on that he returned to his own country in 
4 14; now as he dwelt two years in Cevlon and was seven months on his 
\ oyage to China, the year 412 must be the true date corresponding with 
1497 ; an era w Inch coincides perfectly with the hLtoiioal ciicumstances we 
hate mentioned, and which places the death of Buduha in the year 1 094 or 
1US5 B. C. This is a new date to collate with tlio«e already gathered of 
this event, and may be compared with the other Singhalese dates discussed 
b) M. M. Bournouf and Lassen in their researches on the sacred language 
ot the Buddhists. — C. L. 

-'20) Five hundred successive manifestations. — The Jdtaka , births or 
manifestations of Buddha, to which the Chinese sometimes, but impropetly, 
apply the term incarnation (avatara) are apparently spoken of here. How- 
cver many of these births succeed each other, the being who is their subject, 
hath still no divine cliai after; he i» subject to avidya, that is, to all the 
impel factions attached to indi\ idual existence, to the errors, the affecrions, — 
in a woi d , to the illusions of every kind liicli constitute the sensible world’ 
and ot which we have had frequent occasion to speak in the course of these 
notes, Tt i- not till he has attained the point of absolute peifection essen- 
tial to Luddhahood, that he is commingled with infinite intelligence and is 
for put freed fiom individuality, ami consequently, according to M. Remu- 
sat s expression, fiom the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world. 

Fa Lian speaks of only five hundred nvmifestations ; but five hundred n ml 
fi.,\ asp generally spoken of as piincipul one*!, and the doctrines of transmi- 
gration admit that Buddha passed through the entire scale of creation, 
that he passed through every state of existence in the sea, earth, and air, and 
underwent every condition of human life. “ When one hotly was dcstroved. 
*ud Buddha himself, I received another ; and the number of my births and 
deaths can only be compared to that of all the trees and plants in the entue 
unuer^. L is impossible to reckon the bodies I have possessed.’ 51 ’ 

b'tau Ml,’ J»«n i.i t quoted in the ban t»angja sou, B. I.XX\ II. p. b. 
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These five hundred and fifty Jdtaka are the subjects of pictures and em- 
blems piously preserved in temples for the veneration of the people on the 
occasion of grand ceremonials, such as Fa hian describes. To each of these 
manifestations belongs a legend or recital of the events of which Buddha was 
the subject under the different forms in which he figures, and which serves 
as a practical discourse upon the conduct to be observed in analogous condi- 
tions. Mr. Cphara has published four of these legends, accompanied by 
figures, as also a Singhalese list of the five hundred and fifty Jatakas. — C. L. 

(20; That of S'ui ta non. — This is the transcription of the Sanscrit 
sdtmvi t 4 fair-bodied/ which is found in the Singhalese list of the Jdtaka . — 
C. L. 

(21) Transformation into lightning . — There is nothing impossible in this 
transformation according to Buddhist notions, which admit of the gods and 
saints assuming every form of body, and even simihiting several at once. 
Buddha, say Chinese authors, by his supernatural power, assumed various 
forms appei tainting to no creited being with a material body. To save 
hung cieatures and overwhelm then with benign influences, he accommo- 
dates himself to their understandings, and manifests himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon reflects rs«Jf on many waters. lie 
can become lightning, as well as a plant or tree ; but this manifestation is 
not included among the five bundled .aid fifty ,dta\ us. at least the Singha- 
lese list of Up hum contains nothing analogous. 

The JRdja llatndkan narrates that when the tooth of Buddha reached 
Ceylon, it appeared self-raised in the sky in the similitude of a planet ; and 
hating taken its place in the firmament shone with six brilliant colours.* 
M'ght not the painted figure seen by Fa hiaa be a memorial of this prodi- 

, and that he mistook it for one ot the manifestations of Buddha amongst 
which it was placed ? — C. L. 

-2'2j That of the king of elephants. — This jdtaka may be the one which 
t’gures in the Singhalese list under the name of Matanga , or perhaps that 
ot Hatty pal a Ac- — C. L. 

(23) That of the stag. horse. — This is no doubt the jataka named Roo- 
roomaga . that is the Gazelle called ltn.ru. — C. L. 

24) A chapel named To thi . — Iliuan thsang makes no mention of this 
eh. -pel, but he speaks of the mountain upon which it was situated, and 
which is m the south-east corner of the kingdom. lie calls it Liny kia. Jou 
l.u tor m ci ly inhabited it, and it was there that he expounded the Ling 
kta kmg.X — C. L. 

* ( T yhiim, Vol. IT. p. 72. 

+ l pliam, \ ol. 111. p. 277. 

4 /'tun t turn, B. L\\ 1. art 4. p. H39. 
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Chapel ot -Mo ho pi ho lo. — Cremation of the body of a Samanean. — Desti.ir o’ 

Foe’s Pot. 

At seven li to the south of the town, there is a chapel called 
Mo ho pi ho lo,' where three thousand ecclesiastics reside. There 
was there a Samanean of exalted virtue, one who observed the 
precepts with exactitude, and lived in the greatest purity. The 
people of the country all believed that he was an Arhan. 55 hen 
his end was approaching, the king visited him, and in conformi- 
ty with the law, assembled the ecclesiastics and asked them if the 
mendicant had obtained the doctrine. They answered, that in 
reality he was an Arhan. When he was dead, the king, having 
consulted the rituals and the sacred books, conducted his funeral 
as beseemed an Arhan. To the east of the chapel, at the dis- 
tance of four or five li, they piled up wood upon a space of about 
three rhang, and to the same height ; above it they placed sandal- 
wood, the essence of aloe-wood, and all sorts of odoriferous 
woods. On the four sides they made steps, and covered the 
whole with a beautilul tissue of \erv pure white wool. On 
this pile they raised a bed similar to a funeral car, but without 
hung in. At the instant of the she ire/* the king and the four 
castes of the inhabitants of the country unitedly offered up 
flowers and perfumes. 55’hen the car was brought to the place 
of sepulture, the king himself offered flowers and perfumes. 
This oblation ended, they placed the car upon the pile which 
was sprinkled all over with storax, and applied fire. 55'hilst 
it burnt, every one had his heart filled with recollections ; every 
one, haring taken off his upper garments, waved from afar a 
kind of parasol of feathers’ to assist the she wet. 55'hcn the 
she wet was finished, they sought for and collected together the 
bones, and erected a tower over them. I’ a hian on his arriv'd 
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found not this Samanean alive ; he was able only to assist at his 
funeral. 

The king firmly believes in the Law of Foe. Aslie was desirous 
of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he began bv giving 
these a grand entertainment. After they had eaten, he selected 
two fine field-oxen whose horns he ornamented with gold, and 
silver, and precious things. They made a beautiful plough 1 ot 
gold, and the king himself ploughed the four sides of an arpent ; 6 
and when he had disseized himself of it, he gave them its inha- 
bitants, its families, its fields and its bouses. He wrote the deed 
upon iron, importing that now and from generation to generation, 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring to 
alter or to change it. 

Whilst Fa hian was in these parts he heard the Clergy ot 
Reason declare from a lofty throne where they read the Sacred 
Books, that the pot of Foe was at first at Phi she li* and that it has 
now been nearly some 1100 years, at Kian tho i eei' (Fa hian when 
he heard this discourse knew precisely the number of years, but 
now he has forgotten it). It must return to the kingdom of the 
western Yue ti. a At the end of eleven hundred years it will go to 
the kingdom of Yu thian ,® and will there remain eleven hundred 
years. Thence it will go to the kingdom of Khiu thse . 10 After 
eleven hundred years it must go anew to the Country of II a a for 
eleven hundred years ; then it will return to the Kingdom of 
Lions. After eleven hundred years it will return to Mid-India- 
From Mid-India it will rise to the heaven Teou shoit." When 
Mi !e phou sa'* shall behold it, he will exclaim, sighing, “ The pot 
of Shy hia wen Foe hath cornel” Then, with all the gods, he 
will offer it flowers and perfumes for seven days. The seven 
days expired, the pot will return to Yan feou thi. The king ot 
the sea-dragons will take it to his dragon-palace. When Mi le 
shall be on the eve of completing the law, the pot, divided into 
four (parts), will return to its original place on mount Phin na. 
Mi te having accomplished the law, the four kings of heaven shall 
meditate afresh on Foe, conformably to tlie law of antecedent 
2 h ,i 
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Foes. The thousand Foes of the Age of the Sages 19 shall all 
make use of this pot. When the pot shall be no more, the 
law of Foe will be insensibly extinguished. 'When the law ot 
Foe is extinct, the age of man shall become again short, so that 
its duration shall be no more than from five to ten years. Rice 
and butter will disappear. Men, become extremely wicked, will arm 
themselves with clubs that shall become swords ; each will attack 
the other, and they shall fight and kill each other. There shall 
be amongst their number some so fortunate as to escape, and fly 
to the mountains. When the destruction of the wicked shall be 
complete, these men shall come forth and re-appear, saying to 
each other, “ They of the oklen time lived long ; but they com- 
mitted every kind of wickedness and transgressed the law ; and 
therefore hath our life been gradually abridged and reduced to ten 
\ cars. Let us now do that which is right : let us raise our 
peuitcmdJi£a£taJLo--<duuil^ deeds of humanity and 

justice. Each thus exhibiting faith and justice, the duration of 
our lives will increase and reach to four score thousand years.” 
When Mi le shall appear in the world, and shall begin to turn 
the wheel of the doctrine, he shall first convert the disciples 
adhering faithfully to the law o (Sky Jcia, men out of their homes, 11 
those who shall have received the three Kovei' 1 and the five pre- 
cepts," and those who shall have kept the law, and observed the 
worship of the three jireciovs ones. 1 he second and the third 
conveited in this order, are the proteges of Foe. Fa hian would 
that instant have copied the book which contained this, but the 
people said, “This is not written ; we know it by oral tradition.” 

NOTES. 

(1 i Chapel of Mo ho pi ho lo. — This js the Sanscrit word Mahdvihdra, 
the great temple, or rather the great monastery — for accoiding to the tit fiui- 
mtion given by Mr. Upliam (Hist, ami Doct. of Buddhism, p. VJ j tihaia 
does not properly mean a temple, but a habitation of monks with a chapel ; 
called by the Chinese S' 'enrj kin lan. Fa hian lus it all to himself here ; 
Hiuan thsang makes no mention of this building. 

( 2) At (he moment of the $ he tret. — She wei is a Fan word which it is 
imj oasible to restore with ceitainty, either because the transcription i-> 
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formed in a manner too irregular, or because it has long fallen into disuse. * 
The San {sang fa sou , (B. V. p. 3,) explains it by fen s/tao, to consume, to 
burn, the act of burning. It may be the transcription of the two first syllables 
of Shavadaha, the cremation of a body. The she wei is one of the four sepul- 
tures , that of fire. The others are that of water, that of earth, and that of 
fo rests .f — C. L. 

(3) Parasol of feathers. — In Ceylon the fan-like leaves of the Palmyra 
tree ( Borassus fabelliformis ) are to this day used as parasols ; and it is 
perhaps to an imitation of these, formed of feathers, that our pilgrim here 
alludes. — J. W. L. 

(4) The ceremony here described by Fa hian is precisely that adopted by 
Dewananpiyatisso on founding the Mahawiharo. The details are given at 
length in the fifteenth Chapter of the Mahawanso, to which woik I must 
iefer the reader for many illustrations of Fa hian's aceouut of Ceylon, 
which want of space compels me to omit here. — J. W. L. 

(5.) An arpent — A measuse of laud containg LOO perches of IS ft. each. 

(6) Pi she li. — Vaisali. (See Chapt. XXV. note 2.) 

(7) Kiaatho wei . — This country, named also Kian tho aund Kan the, lo , 
is Gandhara (See Chap. X. note). — According to the Account of Western 
Countries, it is situated to the west of Udyaua, and was namd at first IV 
pko lo . but being subjected by the IV tha (Getoe) it changed its name. 
Udyana and Kandahar are the countries of northern India winch in the time 
of Fa hian preserved most of the important traditions of Buddhism ; but their 
neighboihood to each other, and the demarcation so difficult to establish 
aiuoDg so many petty states always at war with each other and alternately 
conquering aud conquered, occasion sometimes slight discrepancies if not in 
the site of the particular scenes of Foe’s actions, at least in the precise deter- 
mination of the kingdoms to which they belonged. It is thus that many 
memorable circumstances narrated by Fa hian and Hiuan thsang as having 
occurred in Udyaua, may, according to other travellers, have taken place in 
Kandahar and vice versa, without any fair ground of accusing these narra- 
tives of contradiction to each other. 

At the commencement of the G:h century two Chinese Buddhist monks, 
Soung yun tse and Hoei seng , came to Gandhara, impelled by the same 
motives which actuated Fa hian a century earlier. The narrative they 
have given deseives on sundry accounts to be compared with that of the 
Foe Koue ki. At the time of their arrival the country had been at war 
with the Khi pin on the question of the boundaries of the two states, 

* l a youan chon Ini, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XIX. p. 14 v, 

| Finn i torn, 13. LXUI. art, 7 ; p. B. 
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The king was a cruel tyrant, delighting in murder and blood, a disbeliever 
in the law of Foe, a worshipper of genii, and dependent entirely on his own 
strength and courage. lie had seven hundred war elephant*, each mounting 
t^n men armed with swords and lance*, and to the trunk of each elephant 
was affixed a subie to >mite the enemy. The king constantly dwelt on the 
frontier* in the mid-t of the mountains, so that the people sufleied greatly, 
and their familie* null mured. Soung yun joined the camp to deliver the 
imperial letter. The king received it seated. * * * Soung yun said to 
him, “ Of mountain*, some are high andotheis low; among livers some 
are gre it and others small ; and so in the world there are exalted men and 
there are humble ones. The Ye tha and the king of On chang both received 
the imperial mi*sive with respect ; how hath the great king alone received it 
otherwise ?" The king replied, “ Were I to see in person the great king of 
the Wei, I would salute him ; but what i- th^-re surprising in that I should 
peruse his letters seated ? When men receive a letter from father or mother, 
they read it seated ; the Lord of the Wei is father and mother to me ; anil 1 
read his letter also seated. In this, what L there contrary to piopriety 
Yun could not move him from this * * * 

After journeying five days to the west, the travellers reached the place 
where Jou lai made an alms-gift of his head ; in that place theie was a town 
inhabited by twenty monks. According to Fa hum this took place in the 
kingdom of Chv s ha si lo (Chap. XI.), situated seven days* journey to the 
east of Kian tho wei, which doubtless no longer existed as an independent 
kingdom in the tune of Soung yun’* journey. Three day* further jouimv 
to the west is the river Sou theou, on the western bank of which is the pla< e 
where Jou lai, having assumed the form of the fish, Ma kiei (Makara'j 
• ame out of the river and during twelve years fed men on hi* flesh. A 
tower wa» elected in memory of this cunt, and the impression of the scale- 
uf a h-h are still to be seen upon a rock. 

Further west, three day’s journey, you come to the town of For ska fov 
There are both within and without tin-, town, ancient temples for which 
devotees have peculiar veneration. One U north of the town is the palace 
of the white elephant. It is a temple dedicated to Foe It is adorned 
with statues of stone cover'd with precious ornaments . these have munv 
heads to each body and are coveted wuh leaves of gold which dazzle the 
eyes. In front of the temple is the tree of the white elephant. Its flower- 
and leaves resemble those of the jujube tree; it bears fruit at the close of 
winter. Old men repeat from tradition, that when this tree shall die the 
law of Foe will die al*o. * * * 

Atone day’s journey further west is the spot where Jou Li 


tore out an 
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eye to present it to a man. (See Chap. X.) A tower and a temple have 
been there erected. On a stone is the impress of the foot of Kia she Foe. 

Continuing farther west Soung yun arrives at the town of Kan tko lo ; 
seven h to the south-east of which is the feou ton , built by king Kia ni sse 
feta , and which must be the same edifice which Fa hian places in Belu- 
ehistan. ( Foe lean sha , that is, Ptirmhapnra, Peshaintr. — J. W. L.) 
(Chap. XII ) The legend regarding the king Kia ni sse kia is related 
in pretty nearly the same terms by these two tra\ellers and Hiuan thsang,* 
who concurs with Soung yun in stating that this temple is in Kandahar, 
Both dwell upon its magnificence. “ Amongst the Peon thou of western 
countries/’ says Soung yun, “ this is the first. When they began to 
build it, they used pearls to form the trellis work destined to cover it. But 
some years after, the king, observing that this tissue of pearls being worth 
more than ten thousand pieces of gold, feared that after his death it might 
be abstracted, and that if the great tower should fall, no one would seek to 
restore it, took down the pearl tissue lattice, and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he caused to be buried one hundred paces north-west of the tower ; 
and over it he planted a tree. This tree is named Pho thi ; its branches 
spread out on all sides and its foliage shuts out the sight of the sky. Be- 
neath it are four seated statues, eacli fi\e toises high.” 

Proceeding seven days’ journey further north, and passing a great river, 
you arrive at the place where Jou lai released the pigeon. According to 
Fa hian it was in the countiy called so ho to that the Bodhisattwa accom- 
plished this act of charity. (Chap. IX.) Soung yun knew not this name, 
which had probably disappeated with the little state to which it belonged. 

On leaving this point, the travellers neglect to note the distances as well 
as the direction of their march. They arrive successively in the kingdom of 
A ’a kia lo ho , which is identical with A T a kie, placed by Fa hian sixteen 
vi'janas west of Foe lean aha. ^Chap. XII.) In that place wa* the skull-bone 
ot Foe. It was four inches in circumference, and of a yellow ish- white ; 
below was a cavity which might receive a man’s thumb, resembling a bee’s 
hive. In the town is the temple Khi ho Ian. wheie there are thirteen frag- 
ments of the Kia aha (mantle) of Foe. It is probally the chapel of the 
Sony kia li mentioned in the Foe koue ki. Theie is also the brass staff of 
Foe, "even chatty in length (about 21 metres) it is washed with tubes filled 
with water. It is entiiely covered with leaves of gold. The weight of this 
staff varies ; there are times when it is so heavy that a bundled men cannot 
raise it; again, at other times, it is so light that a single man may cany it 
avvav. In the same town arc uKo the tooth and the hair of Foe ; these 
* Ptvn i t in it, B. LA III. art. 7, p. 1. 
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relics are preciously enshrined, and morning and evening offerings aie pre- 
sented to them. 

At Kiu lo lo Ion, fifteen paces in the mountain, is the cave of the shadow 
of Foe. M hen seen far off the shadow is distinctly perceived ; but on a nearer 
approach, it is seen just as if the eyes were dizzied ; if you stretch out 
the hand nothing more is felt than the stone wall. On retiling again, 
gradually the figure re-appears. It is one of the most singular things in the 
world. In front of the stone there is a square stone on which is a print of 
the foot of Foe. At a hundred paces south-west of the cave is the spot 
where Foe washed hri clothes ; and one li north-east is the cave of Mon 
lian. To the north of this cave is a mountain at the foot of which is a great 
temple with a Feou thou ten toises high. There are still seven other towers, 
to the south of which there is a stone v\ ith an inscription said to be made by 
the hand of Jou lai himself ; and which is still very well understood. 4 ' 

On companug the above with the nanative of Fa liian, it will be seen 
that they do not differ from each other in any essential point, and that the 
former contains some particulars of which the other traveller seems to have 
been ignorant, or to have neglected to record. Of these is the curious 
tradition ascnbmg to Sakya Tathagatha the inscription here mentioned. 
As to what refers to the pot of Foe, II man tilling relates that after the 
nirvana it was in Kiaa tho wei, where it was worshipped for several cen- 
turies; but that it subsequently passed into vanous kingdoms, and was at 
that time in Persia. j| — C. L. 

(8) The western Yue ti. — These are the great Yue ti, who, driven to the 
westward, first by the northern Hioung, and then by the Ousun, quitted 
the Tangut where they led a wandering life, and becoming masters of Turn- 
soxama, founded there an empire, long powerful, and extended their con- 
quests to Cabul, Kandahar, and the countries situated on both banks of 
the Indus. See note 9 to Chap. XII. — C. L. 

(9) The kingdom of Yu thian. — Khotan. See Chap. III. 

(10; The kingdom of Khiu thie . — M. Remusat thought that this country 
might be that of Beshbulik ; may not rather Koutche, which was moreover 
a part of Be3hbalik, be more particularly indicated here ? C. L. 

(11) The Heaven Teou shou—Tushita \n Sanscrit. It is the fourth of 
the six heavens situated one above another and constituting the world of 
desires. It is there that beings arrived at the state immediately preceding 
that of absolute perfection, that is to say, that of Bodhisattvva await the 
moment of their return to the earth in the character of Buddhas. C L. 

(12; Mi le Thou sa. — Maitreya Buddha. See note 8, Chap VI 
* Piun i turn, B. LX lit. art. 7, p. 7. v . 
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(13) The age of ages , — in Sanscrit Bhadra kalpa , It is the present age 
in which we live, and one of those periods assigned for the formation, con- 
tinnance, and destruction of the world. It is to last 236 millions of years, 
of which 151,200,000 have already elapsed, and during which one thou- 
sand Buddhas must successively appear for the salvation all creatures. There 
have already appeared but four of these, and the life of man is on the 
decrease, seeing that from 84,000 years it is reduced to 100. Calamities 
of different kinds successively overtake all parts of the universe. When 
the age of man shall have decreased to 30 years, the rain of heaven shall 
cease ; the drought which shall succeed will prevent the reproduction of 
plants and vegetables ; there will be no more water and an immense number 
of men will die. When the life of man is further reduced to twenty years, 
epidemics aud all kinds of sickness shall arise, and carry off an infinity of 
victims. Finally when the average of life shall be but 10 years, man shall 
be given up to strife and war. Trees and plants even shall become weapons 
iu their hands, and be the means of mutual destruction, so that immense 
numbers shall perish thus. Then, according to the tradition preserved by 
Fa hian, Mi le (Maitreya) shall appear in the character of Buddha to re- 
generate thewoild; and the life of man shall be extended once more to 
80,000 years. — C. L. 

(14) Men out of their homes . — This expression, as we have often seen, 
implies men who have adopted religious life and who live in solitude. 

(15) The three Kouei, See Chap. XXXVI. note 7. 

^16) The five precepts. See Chap. XVI, note 12. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Departure trom the Kingdom of Lions.— Kincrdom ot Ye pho ti.— Lao mountain 
— Town of Tiding cheou. — Return to Clihang un. — Conclusion. 

Fa liian sojourned two years in this kingdom, lie there sought 
for and obtained the volume which contains the precepts of Mi sfia 
se. He obtained the long A hua and the miscellaneous A han ; 
at length he had a collection of the different Tsang,' all of them 
books which were wanting in the land of Han. When in pos- 
session of these volumes in the fan language, he placed them 
aboard a large trading vessel capable of accommodating more 
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than two hundred men. Astern was fastened a small vessel to 
provide against the dangers of a sea voyage, and injury to the 
larger one. With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for 
two days, when they were overtaken by a hurricane. The ship 
took in water, and the merchants were anxious to board the 
small vessel ; but the crew of the latter, fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable. The merchants were extremely alarmed for their 
lives, and, expecting every moment that the vessel would go to 
the bottom, they took the heaviest objects and cast them into 
the sea. Fa hian worked with the crew -in pumping out the 
water ; all that was superfluous of his own he, too, threw into 
the sea But he dreaded lest the merchants would cast over 
board his books and his images! Ilis sole resource was then to 
pray Kouan shi in* to allow all the ecclesiastics to return alive to 
the land of Ilan. “As for me, said he, I undertook this distant 
journey to seek for the Law ; I trust to the gods to protect this 
ship and enable me to reach the haven.” 

The hurricane having lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, 
they came to the shore of an island ; and when the tide had ebbed, 
having discovered the place of the leak, they stopped it up, and 
again put to sea. There are many pirates there, from whom 
when taken there is no escape. The sea was vast, immense, shore- 
less; neither the east nor the west were known ; the course was re- 
gulated by the sun, the moon, and the stars . 3 When the weather 
was cloudy or rainy, there was no help but follow the wind. During 
the night when the w'eather was dark, they saw nothing but huge 
waves dashing against each other, fire-coloured lightnings, tortoises, 
crocodiles, sea-monsters, and other prodigies. The merchants 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were drifting. 
The sea was bottomless, and there was not even a rock at which 
they could stop. When the sky had become serene, they then 
knew to steer easterly, and they proceeded afresh on their route ; 
but had they come upon any hidden rock there was no means of 
saving their lives. Thus was it with them for ninety days, when 
they arrived in the kingdom of Ye pho Ihi .* Heretics and Brail- 
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mans are numerous there, and there the law of Foe is in no wise 
entertained. 

After a sojourn of six months in this kingdom. Fa hian pro- 
ceeded anew with certain merchants in a large vessel capable of 
holding two hundred men. They took with them provisions for 
fifty days. They set sail on the sixteenth day of the fourth 
moon. Fa hian was very happy aboard this vessel. They 
proceeded north-east towards Konang cheouS At the end of 
about a month they encountered a frightful wind, and violent 
rain. The merchants and the passengers were equally alarmed. 
Fa hian at this juncture prayed with all his heart to Kouan ski in, 
as did all the ecclesiastics of the land of Ilan, beseeching the gods 
to succour them and to calm the heavens. When calm was restor- 
ed, the Brahmans took counsel among themselves, and said, “ It 
is the presence of this Samanean on board that has drawn down 
upon us this calamity ; we must land this mendicant upon the 
shore of some island of the sea. It must not be that for one 
man we be all exposed to such danger.” The chief benefactor 8 
of Fa hian said, “ If you set ashore this Samanean, I will de- 
nounce you to the king on our arrival in the land of Han. The 
king of the land of Han is himself an adherent of the law of 
Foe ; he reveres mendicants and ecclesiastics.” The merchants 
hesitating, dared not to set him ashore. Still the sky was very 
thteatening ; the pilots mutually looked at each other, and were 
ureatly embarrassed. They had now been serentv days on 
the passage. Provisions and water were exhausted ; they used 
salt water for cooking and they divided the fresh water ; each 
person had two shiny.' As it was drawing towards its end, the 
merchants took counsel together and said, “The time (calculat- 
ed) for this long passage may be fifty days to reach Kouang 
r ’/•‘on ; now many days have elapsed since that term was pass- 
er; our resources are expended ; it were better for us to steer 
to the north-west in quest of land.” 

In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Lm* situated on the confines of Ckhang hovnng k>.cu 
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and found there fresh water and vegetables. After so peril- 
ous a navigation, after so many fatigues and apprehensions for 
so many days, when they went ashore and beheld the plant 
Li ho thsai, they verily believed they were in the land of Han I 
Still they saw neither inhabitants nor traces of man, and they 
knew not in what place they were. Some said that they were 
not vet at Konang cheoi > ; others that they had passed it ; none 
knew what to determine upon. They went into a little boat to 
enter the mouth of the river, in order to find some one of whom 
to enquire of the place at which they had arrived. They found 
two hunters returning home, and directed Fa hian to act as inter- 
preter and interrogate them. Fa hian began by encouraging 
them ; he then asked, “What people are you? - ’ They answered, 
“ We are adherents of Foe.” lie asked again, “ What went 
ye in quest of in the hills?” They answered us deceitfully, 
“To-morrow is the loth day of the seventh moon; we sought 
for something to offer in sacrifice to Foe.” lie asked again 
“What kingdom is this?” They answered “It is This tag cheou," 
on the confines ot Chining kouun kimi which belongs to the 
family of the Lieov..” The merchants having heard this were 
greatly rejoiced ; they demanded their merchandise immediately, 
and sent some one to Ch/tang louang. Li yng, who was governor 
there, and believed in and honored the law of Foe, learning that 
there weie Sumancans aboard with books and images, entered a 
boat and came out to the sea ; lie then sent people beforehand, to 
the shore, and hating received the books and the images, returned 
to tin town. The merchants set out for l ung cheou." The 
people of Thsmg cheou, who are under the dominion of the 
l.teou , incited Fa hian to remain a winter and a summer. At 
the end of the summer’s rest,' 2 Fa hian left his masters. lie 
longed ardently to see Chining 'an again ; but that which he had 
at heart being a weighty matter, lie halted in the south, where 
the masters published the Sacred Books anil the l’reeepts. 

Fa Iiian, after leaving Chining ’an ,' 3 was six vears in reaching 
the Kingdom '/tin- MuW- he sojourned there six years ; and took 
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notiier three in returning to Tksir.y cheon. The kingdoms 
which he traversed amount to the number ot’ at least thirty. 
After passing the River of Sand in the west, he arrived in India, 
The decency, the gravity, the piety of the clergy are admirable ; 
they cannot be described. The present is a mere summary : not 
buying been hitherto heard by the masters, he casts not his eyes 
retrospectively on details. He crossed the sea, and hath returned 
after having overcome every manner of fatigue, and has enjoyed 
the happiness of receiving many high and noble favors. He has 
been in dangers and has escaped them ; and now therefore he 
puts upon the bambu" what has happened to him, anxious to 
communicate to the wise what he hath seen and heard. 

This year Kyi yii, the tyvelfth of the years / yi'* of the Tstii, 
being the year of the star of longevity, at the end of the sum- 
mer rest they went out to meet Fa hinn the tray viler. M On hi 
arrival, they detained him to pass the festivals of the winter. 
They discoursed with him; they interrogated him on his travels, 
His good faith lent confidence to his recitals; so that what was 
known hut imperfectly before, was now better explained. lie 
bath set in order the beginning and t he end. He himself said, 
“ In recapitulating what I h.ive experienced, my heait is involun- 
tarily moved. The sweat that hath tlovved in my perils, is not 
the cause of present emotion. This body hath been preserved 
by the -eutiments which animated me. It was the end that in- 
duced me to hazard my life in countries where there is no cer- 
tainty o| its prvserv-itiuu, and to attain that at every risk was the 
object ot luy hopes." 

They wcie touched with these words ; they vveie touched to he- 
boid such a man . they obseivcd among themselves, that a very 
tew had indeed exp.uiiaicd themselves for the sake of the Doctrine ; 
but no one hadcvci forgotten sell in quest of the law as i'a ltian 
had done. One mil, t know the c mvietioii which truth produces, 
otherwise one cannot pat take ui the .y'..l v»hieh pi unices earnest- 
ness. Without incut and vvnh'.nt activity i.olhmg is achieved 
On accomplishing t.t’ght v.u'n men? an l , l i- in, Low shall one be 

i 
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abandoned to oblnion ! To lose what is esteemed — to esteem 
what mankind forget, — oh ! 


NOTES. 


O') A collection of the different Tsang. — For explanations of the pre- 
cepts of Mi cha &e, the four A hnn ( Agama) and various other woiks com- 
prised under the title Tsanrj (collection), see Chap. XXX\ I. notes 10 and 
12. 

(2) Kouan sbi in. — Avalokite^wara, r. well-known personage in Buddlnc 
nij tholuiry. ^ee Chap. XVI. note 30.) Fa hi. in, in his distress, invokes him 
as the god whose power is exercised ovtraiir nated cieituies, who, accenting 
to tiie theological system developed by Air. Hodgson, owe to him their 
origin, as the creation of the ditieicnt liian-nms composing the material 
world is considered the work of Manjiisii. BiiJdhisN have conseciatcd to 
Kouan s f u m one of the ten consecutive d t ys into which each month is 
divided, namely the 21th. On this day the four kings of the gods descend 
among wort ds to weigh their good and evil actions. By pronouncing the 
name Kouan shi in Phon sa , all sorrows are extinguished and all virtue 
nourished and enlarged.* — C. L. 

(3) Their court? was regulated by the sun. moon , and 6 tars — This im- 
portant passage would lead us to infer that the manner’s compass was 
unknown, even in China, at the time of Fa hian, who otherwise would 
scarce!} luve omitted some refeienee to that instrument in speaking of In** 
perilous situation in thU hurricane. Chinese vvriteis refer this invention, 
some to th? fabulous ages of their history, otheis to the reign of C/untj 
IVany of tin- Choir dyni-fy, that is 1121 — 11 II 15. C. It is remnikahlo, 
however, that M u c» Polo link** no mention of tin* compass, the use of 
which \va- whollv unknown in Hurope at t tie time of hi** tiaveE. — J. V . L. 

(4) A kingdom named J'e pho t/, — 1 nen ainya. — This is the first mention 
of the Eland of Java found in Ciniu*M* ant hois ; but it v\,i> not till some 
yem » after the return of Fa hum tint the\ po^essed details of its grngia 
phical position, of the production*, of its >* »il and the manners of its inhabi- 
tants. An emhav-y whnli the king of tm*. country despatched to the cm* 
peror ot China in the tweltih v«ai yum kin i IJiij umlei th* dvnastv ol the 
Sonny, originated tint intCi course winch, occasional at hist and mtei rupted 
by long interval', incit'.wd tow aid" the middle of the 10th rt utiuj in con- 
supience of etta li hmenN founed theie by the Chinese Those who were 
settled theie wue called Tuny , from the na » e of t tie d\ua h »y undei which 

* Fa youen chon lut, quoted iu the 'Sun Ihihl. fa mv , 15, M.H p 3. 
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*l,:s coloniaation was effected. It was about this time that they adopted the 
form Che pko to represent the name Java , a transcription which prevailed 
for a long time. Under the dominion of the Mongols, several military- 
expeditions were sent against the Javanese, whose country then received the 
name of Kova tea (‘ sound of gourd’) which was given in consequence of the 
resemblance observed between the voice of the inhabitants and that of a 
gourd when struck. Lastly, modern annalists and geographers have appli- 
ed to Java the names peculiar to other islands and districts situated in its 
neighbouihood, or dependent upon it. Such is that of Pou kia lovng which 
belongs to an isl* (Borneo s ) siul to be eight days sail from Che vho , and 
Kino lieon pa , which is perhaps the province of Sheri bon m the isle of 
Java itself. The San tsai ton hoei, quoted in the Japanese Encyclopedia, 
says: Pou Kin fonng, Ta c\e pho. and Kona tea are three distinct king- 

doms ; formerly they constituted but one.* 

The number and variety of ancient monuments found in J iva have led to 
the belief that this island was colonised by dilfeient people of the con- 
tinent of A"ia ; but the religion, institutions, and literature of Hindustan 
do not appear to have been generally diffuseJ in this inland till towards the 
middle of the 9th Century, and it is only from this era that any dependance 
can be placed in the traditions of the J ipatiese. All that precedes it is con- 
fused, obscure, contradictory, and interpolated with the fabulous and heroic 
history of continental India. The sectaries of Buddha, repelled by thes 
Brahmans to the extremities of Amu and to the adjacent i-les , took refuge 
in Java as they did in Ceylon, A\a, and Sinn ; but it is probable that if 
Buddhism was not generally diffused there till about this period, it was at 
all events introduced eatlier. It is seen from Fa hian’s account that at the 
beginning of the 5th century that religion numbered there neither many 
prosed Vies, nor important monuments ; Brahraani>m predominated there. 
According to a description of J iva written in Chinese and which forms part of 
the precious library left hv M. Klaproth, we must assign to the introduction 
of Buddhism in this island a date much older than is usually supposed. It 
was in the reign of the emperor Koung iron ti of the Flan (from 21 to 57 
A. D.) that the natives of On In ion (India) crossed the sea and went to 
Java. Having beheld the precious things produced on this island, they 
arranged with the inhabitants a traffic of exchange, and introduced among 
them the art of building houses, that of writing, and the Law of Buddha. •{• 
In truth however, the book from which we extract these particulars, printed 
at Batavia and compiled almost entirely from European sources, is not to 

* /bf,K. I, If. n, B. \ I \ pm 10 12. 
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betaken is an imlrpcnUn* auth.nitv. But the quutaliun ul the name o. 
un Emperoi of China, 'cems to gbe some weight to tin- pa-sage as indicatim 
that the opinion tliero advanced had been tiken from Clmu.se annals. Ho'v- 
ever improbable th’n date nnv appear, and however ronti adiotory to the nar- 
rative of Fa hum and uncon tii :ned by other C hine>e works. I have deemed 
it right to insert it here in order to attract the attention of such as are de.' ir- 
ons of testing its authenticity by comparison with the traditions preserved 
by UatHe s and Crawford. 

In the same work the name of Java i* transcribed Chao ya , and the 
author states that this name was given to the country by reason of tht 
quantity of millet 'panicnm t tali own ) which it pioduces. (The I-le 
fd Bailey of Ptolemy.) He adds that the Tang named this kingdom Kiac 
he on ya, without knowing the origin of this name which is peculiar to 
a particular locality, while Chao ya is the general name of the whole 
Island.— C. L. 

(o) Towards Routing cheou. — This is the town named Canton by Euro- 
p'-'ins, the capital of the province of Konany towny. — C. L. 

'In The principal benefactor: — in Chinese tan yonei. \ concur with 
M {’“iniKut, in the meaning of this word borrowed fiom the Fan language. 
.* * ui fii in an early part of this work (See Chap. I. note 12. ) — C. L. 

(7> Two shiny. — -The shiny is the twentieth part of the shi or Chinese 
bushel, and its capacity is calculated to contain a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand grains of millet. — C. L. 

iH) Lao. — A mountain in the district of La) rheon fou, in shun tunny 9 
on the holders of the sea. It is Mid to be twenty h in height and to have 
a ciicumference of eighty b. It extends throughout the IVmnsuln, to the 
north of which is situated the present town of 7\y me hiaa, and is sixty U 
south-east of this town. It is distinguished into the great and the small 
Lao shati . These two mountains formerly formed but one. The river 
Tc iha has its rise there. — C. h. 

(0) Chang konany kinn.— The present town of Ymy ten clieov, m the 
department of Lai cheonfon of the Shan tonny. bon* under the first d\nas- 
ty of the Sonny the name of Shany konany kmn , which was changed 1> v 
the Wei into that of shany kounny hiau, and ceased entirely to be u^td 
under the Soui.* — C. E. 

(10) Thsiny cheon . — This is the present town of Thsmy cheonfon m the 
Shan tovny. — C. E. 

.(11) Tang cheon.— At the period v.henFahian wrote, the 1 any cheon 
comprised all Ruing nan , a part of Honan and the northern angle of 
Ki any si. At present Yang cheon is no more th m a .lepai tment of the 
* Ta tune, y 1>. ( v 1 1, p. 7 t j m) 
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province of Ki'iny *on which again i< hot a dismemberment of the eastern 
part of the ancient Kiang nan. The present Yang cheon is two hundred h 
north-east of Kiang ningfou (Nankin) on the great canal. Its position con- 
stitutes it one of the most commercial towns in China, and the greater part 
of its immense population consists of traders. t — C. L. 

(12; At the end of the summer rest. — For, ‘ this sojourn being ended.’ 
This mode of speech which frequently recurs in Fi hian has been explained 
elsewhere. (Chap. I. note 8.) — C. L. 

\ think it very probable that the summer rest here spoken of, is the 
so, or period of sacred tepose of the Buddhists, duiing which priests 
were peimitted and even enjoined to abstain from pilgrimages and to devore 
themselves to stationary religious observances. It began with the full moon 
of July, and ended with that of November, thus including the whole of the 
rainy season. Fa hian mentions this rest elsewhere, and no doubt felt it 
incumbent upon him to halt at the time enjoined by his religion. In addi- 
tion to what I have observed upon the subject of the festival of Jaganath 
(pages 21 and 2G1), I may here mention that the Rev. Dr. Stevenson has 
suggested,* that the Rath Jatia may possibly be the remains of a triumphant 
entry with which the sage*? were welcomed on returning from their peiegrina- 
tion« to hold the Was-o. — J. \V, L. 

(]?,) Chhang an ■ Otherwise St ’an fou in Chen si, the native country of 
Fa hian — 0. L. 

(11; lie hntt“d in the south — That is to say at Nanking, where he pub- 
lished the religious books he had brought, with him. This was the im- 
portant duty that Fa hian had imposed upon himselt before returning to his 
native country. — C. L. 

(\a) lie hath put upon the hamhu. — More exactly hamhn taffetas 
(thou pg). This expression designates the substance, or part of the bambu 
upon which men wrote befote the invention of paper, whether this was done 
by engraving the characters with a style, or by tracing them with some 
kind of varnish ; but it here refers to paper the invention of which dates 
several centuries hefoie Fa hian.- — C. L. 

(lii ; The twelfth of the gears I gi. — That h, lit A. D., the eighteenth 
year of the reign of ’An ty. The star of longevity {She on stay) is one of 
the twelve divisions of the Chinese zodiac as it was tiguied in the times of 
the Han. It corresponds with the Pafance, and thus indicates that the 
year had already reached the autumnal equinox. — C. L. 

( 17 ) Fa hint i the traveller. — Tins is the s mic expression tan jm , already 
um d io Chapter IV. which M. Romu^at, had translated priest and which 
* Journ Rnvul Vs’ut'c J \ ul \ II. p 8, 
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M. Klaproth. regarded as synonymous with Tao %\e. 01 the doctors of 
jeacon* It appear- to in* that from the manner of using it in this place 
there ran be no doubt as to its true meaning. The tiguiathe sense of the 
vtuh! tnr, % for tenson, docfrin*, ought to be here «et aside, although couse- 
rrated by ordinary u^age, and its \ rimi'Uo and natural meaning, a road, 
preferred • Too jit), a man of the load, a traveller. — C. L. 

On showing the original character* to an intelligent Chinese, lie at one-: 
interpreted them “ priest,’’ and denied that they bear the meaning assignee 
co them by M. Landresse.- — J, W. L. 
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Yam a, 303. 

Yamuna, River, 1 02 
Yana, 9. 

Yan feou thi, 79, MV 
Yan leon, 1. 

Yangs pa chau, 243. 

Yan ma lo. 

Yan lo, 296, 299. 

Yava dwipa. 

Veou yan, 8G. 

Yeou pho lo, 120 . 

Ye pho ti, 357. 

Ye tha, 353. 

Yn tlio lo shi lo kiu ho, 20 >. 
Yojana, 86, 283. 

Yue shi, 82. 

Yue chi, 82. 

Yue ti, 39, 82, 351. 

Yu hoei, 2 5, 25. 

Yu tm yue, 80. 

Yu thian, 8, 17, 19, 351. 

Zhobi, river, 23. 
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